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A Pennsylvania Farmer’s Attractive Home 


Our illustration represents the farm home of Collins Peck in Susquehanna Co, Pa. Seventy-two years ago 
Mr Peck was born on this farm, which then contained 85 acres. When 21 years old he purchased the home- 


‘stead, running in debt for it. Without a dollar to pay for it, he began the improvement of this little farm Tying 


on a hillside. It was covered with briars, bushes, rocks and stones. By economy and careful management he 
brought the Jand up to a high state of cultivation and at the same time paid off the mortgage. When the land 


was free of debt he built the fine house shown in the illustration, costing about $3000. Healso put up a com- 


fortable barn and outbuildings. He now keeps 10 head of cows and the same number of young cattle, a good 
team of horses, and one-half dozen hogs. He makes his own butter and sells it to private customers for 
better prices than are paid at the neighboring creamery. 
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New revised color plate edition by James*Rankin New Revised Co > edi bd ‘amily Docto 
PROFITS IN POULTRY -P. H. Jacobs, T. M. Fert is, Burr Knapp, W H. Rudd SECRETS OF HEALTH Book, by 8. ag a MDA FR pe bow — 
and others. This new, revised and enlarged edition of what has always been recog- everyday consultation by everyone—especially prepared for young as well as old, 
nized asthe standard work on —— the auther’s 20 years of wide 
useful and ornamental breeds of « experience he has learned just 
poultry and their profitable § what the ~~ by paces ee 7 
, > cnoWw, a 1e€V May not besic 
management, is nearly one-third or may get well from sickness. 
larger than any previous edition, Such Knowledge is given in this 
The ways and means by which f beok. Untike all other. beoks 
eggs or poultry can be grown at for the people, the Secrets of 
@ profit are discussed in great Health is not confined toany one 
detail. Care of chicks, diseases age Cf heglicg, bas -inciudes 
3 105 8 CESS We es 
and their treatment, feeding all schools. Utterly opposed to 
and care for eggs, or for meat, indiscriminate drug dosing, the 
building coops and houses, ca- object of the beok is to show 
ponizing, marketing, warfare how, by simple and. natural 
against pests, raising waterfowl methods, hea th -may be pre- 
and ornamental poultry, are de- served or yorpered whent doc- 
seribed at length. Thereference This book has. never. before 
matter and tables and the state- been sold in cloth*for less than 
ments of successful methods in a pes Cm A a nee 513 poem 
and is Tully lilustrated. h ade 
soot spate 0.9. wens dition it hag colored plates es 
fore sold for less than $1.00 in pecially made for this edition, 
eloth. 352 pages, 154 cuts. It is 
substantially bound in illumina- 
ted paper covers, Size 5x6 inches 


showing the anatomical con. 


i structi--n of the body and is sub- 
Sise 576 x 8% ange ql stantially bound in attractive 
end (See description below) Dize 6 by 1% inches paper covers. 

We will PRESENT YOU postpaid with any one of the books illustrated and 
described on this page (the Dietionary and Atlas being considered one book), upon 
receipt of only $1.00 for a year’s subscription to our journal. Just think, you get 52 
numbers of our journal, making a volume of over 1500 pages, and a book which is 
really worth $1.00, for only $1.00. 

MORE STILL. If, when you accept the above offer, you want more than one ef 
these books, you ean have as many more as you want for only 25cents each. The 
extra books must, however, be sent for atthe same time as you accept this offer. 
See instructions for sending money on editorial page. 


GREATEST VALUE OF ALL 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY —the big book, “authentic, una- 
bricged, revised and-enlarged edition,” pages 2126,.jllustrations 4000, size 10 x13 
inches, thickness 4% inches, weight 16 Ibs, price $10.75, free to anyone sending $10.00 
for ten new subscriptions to this journal, or for $10.00 any present subscriber may 
have this journal fer Three Years and the big Dictionary also. Descriptive circulars 
Size 5 x 7 inches sent free on request. Size 5x 7 inches 
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THE FAMILY HORSE Feeding By GEO. A. pee KEEPING ONE COW sricn Cow. Tn “ui te. 


Feeding. By GEO. A. " 
MARTIN. To meet the wants of the millions of markable and unique booklet is given the experience 
ofa number of practicai writers, in clear and con- 


those who keep horses for work or for pleasure, and 

who desire to give their animals proper or rational densed form upon the keeping of one cow only. 
eare, and judicious and bumane treatment, this 
book has been written. It is confined strictly to the 
practical every-day care, shelter and management 
of the horse. It explains the underlying principles 
and reasons for each special process, so as to enable 
any intelligent observer to judge for himselfas to 
the best plan to pursue in a given case. This ts 
particularly notable in the chapter on Ailments 
and Their Remedies, The chapter on Selecting 
the Horse is in itself worth the price of the book, 
and this may be said of several other chapters. 
Substantially bound in illuminated paper eovers. 


work will be found just as valuable and usefii to 
those who keep more than one cow, and as applicable 
to those who make dairying a business. No. book 
has ever been published which gives as much solid, 
everyday, conimonsense information and personal, 


the contributors to this work are Col. H. E. Alvord, 
Prof. D. D. Siade, and others not less practical, if 
less known to the public. Illustrated with full-page 
engravings of famous dairy cows. Substantially 
bound in illuminated paper covers, 


ATLAS First Quality, with:24 Pages of Maps in 
Colors and a Mass of ‘Useful Information, 
One of the most comprehensive and valuable books 
of its size ever published. The maps are not cheap 
prints—they are printed just as finely as those in 
books 10 or 106 times its size—are all in four and five 
colors, The maps cover not only the world in a 
general way, but many of them are in detail, showing 
the most important points in the whole world which 
anyone might want to find, The city maps show the 
streets and places of special Interest. There fs a 
fund of statistical matter and other information of 


DICTIONAR Contains 45,800 words. All the 

averag® person has any use for. 
In quality it is unexcelled, even by the great 
standard works of to-day. Beside the dictionary it 
also contains twelve departments, as follows: 1, 
Abbreviations; 2, Pronouncing Dictionary; 3, Proper 
Names; 4, Gazetteer of the World; 5, Large Cities; 
6, Parliamentary Rules; 7, Business Instructor; 8, 
Social Etiquette; 9, Letter Writer; 10, Use of Capi- 
tals; 11, Punctuation; 12, Postal Guide. It contains general usefulness. It contains 64 pages, handsomely 
192 pages, handsomely bound jn imitation leather bound in imitation leather. This goes with the Dic- 
covers. This goes with the Atlas as one premiuin. Exact size3z 6 inches Exact size 3 x 6 inches tionary as one premium. ‘ 
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1901 YEAR BOOK, ALMANAC AND WEATHER FORECASTS - - - ~- ~- Contains 500 Pages, 1000 Topics, 10,000 Facts 


The American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1901 is, if possible, of more value than.those which h i 
( g re: E $ ’ . ’ C > than. thos th-have preceded it. Statistics have been brought up to dat 
and the general subjects t:eated, while complete in themselves, supplement those which have appeared in the Year Books for the previous four years without duntication 
The new matter given is indispensable for daily use during the year to come, making this, like its predecessors, valuabie for ready reference and a record of practical affairs 
which should be in every home. Size of Book 5 1-2 x 8 1-2 Inches. Substantially bound in illuminated covers. ‘3 





Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, ‘*¥ *°®™ > LafgsiGiess, Ge Go, Mary fie, Bae 





Nevertheless its title is somewhat misleading, as the” 


practical experiences on the subject, as this. Among: 
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Volume 67 
THE EDITOR’S BUSY WEEK. 


Pleading the Farmer's Cause in the Beet Sugar 
Industry, in the Produce Trade and Before the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 


AT DETROIT ON TUESDAY. 

One of the most important events in ag- 
ricultural circles this winter was the meet- 
ing of the American beet sugar association 
at Detroit this week Tuesday, Jan 9. As 
‘American Agriculturist has done so much to 
promote this new agricultural industry, it 
was natural that our editor, Mr Herbert 
Myrick, should have been invited to ad- 
gress the convention. 

He said that if the U S su- 





American Aegriculturist 


«FARM « MARKETS *« GARDEN « HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtom 
For Week Ending January 12, 1901 


large areas, the best success of the indus- 
try depends upon the mass of farmers near 
sugar factories raising a few acres of beets 
each year as a special crop in connection 
with their regular farming. Once the aver- 
age farmer makes a beet crop, learns how 
to handle it and tastes its profits, there 
should be no dearth of beets in 
future. 

To accomplish this result, Mr Myrick 
suggested that a sugar beet contest far 
great prizes be inaugurated for the coming 
campaign. He outlined a plan for such a 
contest, and said that American Agricultur- 
ist would be willing to conduct it if all con- 
cerned would join in heartily so that the 


No. 2 


ceeding issues of American Agricul- 
turist. 

AT CLEVELAND, ON WEDNESDAY 
Editor Myrick addressed the national 
league of commission merchants on co-op- 
eration between producer, shipper and com- 
mission merchant. The advantages of such 
co-operation were thus summed up: 

First—It will encourage the producer or 
skipper to ship his goods in proper and 
uniform packages, well packed, of even 
quality throughout, and graded so far as 
practicable. 

Second—It will result in shipments being 
made at such times and to such destina- 
tions as will best equalize distribution and 
maintain prices. 





preme court decides that 
Philippine products must be 
admitted free of duty into 
the U S, the sugar and to- 
bacco industries here would 
languish as they were rap- 
idly developed in the Phil- 
ippines. But it remains to 
be seen what the court or 
congress will do. 

In Cuba, a soil and climate 
marvelotsly favorable are 
being used to raise sugar 
cane with heap labor con- 
trolled by great syndicates. 
The situation there is practi- 
cally dominated by the 
American. sugar refining 
company, or sugar trust. 
This year’s crop will be 
nearly 600,000 tons, against 
about half that during the 
late war, and two years 
hence will be 1,000,000 tons— 
as large as ever, and will 
continue to increase rapidly. 
The same is true of tobacco, 
fruits, rice, vegetables, etc. 
The next great fight in con- 
gress will be for annexation 
of Cuba, or “reciprocity’— 
anything to get Cuban prod- 
uce into this market duty 
free. It is hoped that neith- 
er Cuban nor Philippine 
zompetition will amount to 
much for a few years, and 
not then if domestic agricul- 
ture, manufactures and la- 
bor co-operate in their own 
behalf. 

THE ONE THING NOW NEEDED 
to immediately insure the 
largest success of our do- 
mestic beet sugar industry 
Was such co-operation be- 
tween factories and growers 
as would secure an abundant 
supply of beets of the rich- 








Third—It will drive the 
frauds and “snides”’ out of 
the commission business. 

Fourth—It will concen- 
trate the business into few- 
er hands, and into larger 
volumes, that can be han- 
dled with a maximum of 
efficiency and at a minimum 
of expense. There are many 
items of cost incidental to 
the present competitive sys- 
tem of transacting the prod- 
uce trade that can be wiped 
out by such co-operation, 
and to the mutual advan- 
tage. of all concerned. 

Fifth—Co-operation be- 
tween the producer, shipper 
and commission merchant 
can accomplish much in the 
* appropriate readjustment of 
freight rates. It will also 
secure better care of prod- 
uce in transit or at termi- 
nals, the highest speed in 
transportation and other 
improvements and economize 
in the transportation ser- 
vice, 

Sixth—By thus equalizing 
and improving distribution, 
lopping off many of the ex- 
penses incident to present 
methods, better average 
prices can be secured and 
better average returns 
made. 

Producers are getting into 
a position to do their part 
toward accomplishing such 
results, and also to protect 
themselves against being 
forced to bear more than 
their share of the cost of 
distribution. 

AT TOPEKA, ON THURSDAY, 
before the Kansas_ state 
board of agriculture, a pa- 











est saccharine quality. Of 
the 30 or more beet sugar 
factories in the United 
States last year, few had as many 
beets as they could work up, and 
therefore their profits were light or noth- 
ing. This is almost the only crop that is 
not yet grown in sufficient quantity to sup- 
ply the demand, and the demand is con- 
stantly on the increase. Probably 40 or 
more beet sugar factories will be operating 
the coming fall. 

The sugar beet is such a new crop that, 
except in a few localities where the more 
progressive farmers have taken hold of it 
in earnest, farmers are slow to go in for 
sugar beets. Yet, under proper culture, no 
crop will pay better. While a few big farm- 
ers realize this and are raising beets on 


A LARGE VINE OF SOUTHERN FOX GRAPE— See 


prizes might aggregate many thou- 
sands of dollars in value, and. be 
so numerous that all growers could 
have a fair chance. The affair 
would be conducted along the lines 
of the famous prize crop contests of the 
American Agriculturist in 1889-90, when the 
first prize of $500 in cash went to a crop of 
235 bushels of crib-cured shelled corn grown 
on one acre in Marlboro Co, S C; the potato 
prizes went to Wyoming and Maine for 
close to 1000 bushels per acre; 135 bu of 
oats on a western N Y acre, and 80 bu of 
wheat in Utah took the other prizes. The 
idea was enthusiastically received, and 
what is done about it will appear in suc- 


per by Herbert Myrick was 
read by C. A. Shamel, asso- 
ciate editor of our western 
edition. It was devoted to some ag- 
ricultural problems of the 20th century, 
including co-operation in buying and sell- 
ing, changes in agriculture, crop diversifi- 
cation, development of new agricultural 
industries, forestry, irrigation, etc. He 
pointed out that perhaps the vital problem 
of all, from the standpoint of the farmer, 
not only of the west, but also of 
the older middle states, is to so 
distribute the products of the _ soil 
that they shall reach the consumer in the 
best possible condition and at the least ex- 
pense. Such an outcome means better mar- 
kets less fluctuation in prices, more CcO-Op- 
{To Page 54.] 
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An Experiment in Seepage Irrigation, 


B. M, VAUGHAN, WISCONSIN. 
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In ’93 I was foolish enough to buy “a 
worthless tract of sand and water,”’ on the 
bank of the Wisconsin river, partly within 
and partly just below the city of Grand 
Rapids, in Wood Co. To the casual ob- 
server nothing could have been more un- 
promising than this tract. It was composed 
of a high bank or sand hill, out of which 
ran, through a stratum of sand and gravel, 
a sheet of spring water. This water came 
out of the hill about 15 ft from its bottom 
and ran down and formed a swamp, at the 
foot of the hill, in an old channel of the 
river. This swamp was from 8 to 12 rods 
wide, and grew only cat-tail flags, tam- 
aracks, sphagnum moss and cranberry 
vines. Two creeks started in this swamp 
and ran in opposite directions to the river. 

At both ends of this old channel were alder 


swamps, while next it was a flat composed — 


of low ridges and intervening hollows or 
swales, filled with water most of the year,— 
some of them filled all of the year. The 
ridges intervening were from a few inches 
to two feet above the water level in the 
swales. Most of this low land was covered 
with a stunted growth of brush, growing 
and dead, among a tangle of old pine logs 
and pine and tamarack poles. The part not 
covered by this tangle was so closely pas- 
tured and so badly tramped by the town 
cattle that no continuous sod could form. 
The rest of the lands purchased was an 
“island” so called, with the Wisconsin 
river on two sides and the low land just 
described in a curve on the other side. Ref- 
erence to the figures will more clearly bring 
out the contour and profile of this land. 
Sketch 1 is a profile of the lands from sand. 
hill to island, along the line A B. Sketch 
2 is a map of enough of the tract purchased 
to illustrate the points made in this arti- 
cle. The surface of the island was several 
feet above the water in. the swales, and was 
apparently very sandy, but was thickly set 
with large white pine stumps. 

On first looking this land over, several 
fects struck the writer very forcibly: First, 
land that appeared to be as poor as he had 
ever seen had borne a very thick growth 
ot large, sound, white pine timber. I had 
never before seen large, sound white pine 
growing on poor land. Second, the water 
level, in the swales on the low lands de- 
scribed, was about 8 ft above the usual 
water level of the river, within 100 ft of the 
swales. This water appeared to be slowly 
but constantly oozing through the bank to 
the river, yet the swales remained nearly 
full of water most of the year. Third, this 
island, so called, seemed to be underlaid 
by a layer of clay resting on the granite 
rock, and on this layer of clay a constant 
flow of water was passing to the river 
bank, and trickling down into the river. In 
other words, a sheet of water seemed to be 
constantly flowing under this sandy island, 
about 8 ft below its general surface level. 

CHARACTER OF THE SOIL, 

Careful observation showed that the pres- 
ent river bank, along both ends of this 
series of swales and hogsbacks, was slight- 
ly higher than the “flat” land a few feet 
back from the river, and was composed of 
a nearly impervious clay. This was not 
high enough to be at first noticeable, but 
still was high enough to effectually hold 
water in the swales. Further observation 
showed that the surface of the water in all 
ofgthe swales but one was on nearly the 
same level (except in very hot, dry weath- 
er) as the water in the tamarack swamp, 
next the sand hill, and that the water came 
out under the island to the river about 18 
in or two feet lower than the level of the 
water in this tamarack swamp. After 
making these observations the idea oc- 
curred to me that the water in all of these 
swales came from the tamarack swamp, 
or under that swamp fromthe springs on 
the hillside above, and that by draining 


this swamp the entire low tract could be 
made available for cultivation. 
The next question was whether the soil, 


SOIL MOISTURE 


when drained, was suitable for gardening 
purposes. To settle this question a post 
auger was obtained and holes bored in a 
hundred or more places on the “island” 
and the “flat.” This borins revealed sev- 
eral facts: Under the hogsbacks, and un- 
der most of the swales, was found from 8 
to 18 inches of fine clay loam, with a fair 
intermingling of sand. Above this clay 
loam in the swales was muck, and on the 
higher hogsbacks was sand. On the lower 
hogsbacks this clay 10am came to the sur- 
face. Under this clay loam at almost 
every hole bored was found a stratum of 
from four to eight inches of water bearing 
coarse sand, or fine gravel. This stratum 
was slightly thicker the farther one went 
from the tamarack swamp toward the “is- 
land.”’ Below this sand and covering almost 
or quite the entire area tested was an 
impervious sticky gumbo clay, so tenacious 
that the post auger would scarcely make 
an impression on it, yet so elastic that a 
ball of it would bound like a ball of rub- 
ber. This gumbo clay came next to the 
layer of muck in places, in the two deepest 
swales, the sand there apparently having 
been washed or ground away. 
HOW IT WAS DRAINED, 

The first year after buying the land I cut 
through this clay dam at the up-river end 
of the two deepest swales (at y and gz, 
sketch two) and was gratified to see them 
quickly empty of water back a distance of 
about fifty rods. A few days also de- 
veloped the fact that the other swales were 


ORINGS IN ALLL 
TAMA SWAAE, 











island. On ‘this line we laid out a ditch, 
giving Jt a slight drop from both ends to- 
ward v. I then arranged to extend our 
ditches already existing from y to v, and 
from z to u, giving them a downward slope 
toward their river end. I also dug the 
ditch # w, giving it a slight down slope to- 


ward w. My plan was to use these ditches 
for both irrigation and drainage. In that 
I have succeeded admirably so far. At the 


river end of the ditches y and eI placed a 
plank box, made of 2x10 pine plank 18 ft 
leng, with end sawed.square. Around this 
box we packed puddled gumbo clay. 
I then completely filled the gaps in 
this clay dam with this gumbo. 
At. the end of the cross ditch, 
near 8B, but in the first ridge, I placed 
a bulkhead or dam, across this cross ditch. 
When I want to use the ditches for drain- 
age this bulkhead is closed. When I want 
to use the ditches for irrigation the bulk- 
head is opened, and the drainage ditches 
are closed at y and 2. By closing the upper 
end of either drainage ditch, @ 2, 2 , y ¥, 
water can be kept from entering it and can 
be sent to the others. When these ditches 
are ‘ali filled with water, it takes but a few 
hours for the water to completely irrigate 
all of the intermediate ground, as the layer 
of sand soon fills, and the loam more slow- 
ly, but rapidly enough for practical pur- 
poses. 

My garden has become somewhat cele-< 
brated in this region for its constant sup- 
ply of crisp, fresh vegetables. I now fear 
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PLAN OF DRAINING AND IRRIGATING THE GARDEN 


clay loam; 3, 


Fig 1. <A, profile of the line, A B, in Fig 2; 1, light, sandy loam; 2, 
porous sand; 4, gumbo clay; , usual water level in swamp. 
Fig 2. 


in creeks, ditches and rivers. 


slowly but surely losing their water. But 
the ditches first cut were no great success. 


They had to be cut deeper and extended’ 


back from the river a distance of nearly 
fifty rods to be effective. When so extend- 
ed they gave reasonably good drainage, 
and I commenced farming and gardening 
on the tract so drained. My second year 
of farming on this tract was a very dry 
year, and my onions and other late garden 
truck suffered badly for want of water. The 
question then arose whether we had not 
overdone our draining. The next spring 
was a wet spring and our land was too 
wet, showing that we had not overdrained. 
In wet weather our lands were too wet, 
and in dry weather they were too dry; 
and that in spite of thorough cultivation. 
What was to be done? 

I set to work; borrowed a drainage level 
and laid out a system of ditches.’ First 
I ascertained’ the highest line of land ex- 
tending from the tamarack swamp to the 





Shade portions are swales; light, high land. Arrows indicate flow of water 
Dashed lines proposed ditches. 


neither drouth nor wet. I hope next year 
to place ditches along the lines marked with 
dashes on Sketch 2. This will give me 
about 20 acres, on or off which I can run 
water at pleasure. So far our ditches are 
all open ditches. Whether they would be 
as effective if tiled, we have no means of 
knowing. Possibly we shall try one and see. 


nw 
The White Pippin Apple—This is an old 
variety, which resembles Newtown Pippin 


somewhat in general appearance, texture 
of flesh and season of ripening, although 
not equal to it in quality. It succeeds 


much better at the Geneva exper sta than 
does the Newtown Pippin, having proved a 
regular and abundant bearer. The tree is 
a good grower. It may prove valuable as 
a substitute for Newtown Pippin where that 
variety does .not succeed.—[S. A. Beach,.On- 
tario Co, N Y. 


Blanket the Horse in cold weather, both 
outdoors and in the stable. 














The Practical Use of Blackleg Vaccine. 





The splendid results following the inocu- 
lation of cattle with blackleg vaccine have 
led to a widespread inquiry concerning the 
best method of using vaccine. Victor A. 
Norgaard of the bureau of animal indus- 
try is sending out in pamphlet form com- 
plete directions for vaccinating cattle. 

The vaccine is prepared by the dept of 
agri and consists of a brownish powder put 
up in packets containing 10 to 25 doses each, 
To prepare this powder so that it may be 
injected hypodermically, procure a vaccin- 
ating outfit such as is shown in Fig 1. It 





FIG 1. 


VACCINATING OUTFIT, 


consists of a syringe, perfectly graduated 
so that the animal receives only the exact 
dose intended for it, a needle to attach to 
end of syringe, a mortar, a glass bottle, a 
graduated beaker, a funnel and quantity of 
absorbent cotton. The important part of 
the outfit is the syringe, which is provided 
with a sharp hypodermic needle. This is 
passed through the skin and the dose in- 
jected, usually just in front of the shoulder. 

Before preparing the vaccine, all the uten- 
sils, together with the syringe, must be 
thoroughly sterilized by placing in a pan 
of cold water and bringing to a boil and 
holding at the boiling point for 10 minutes. 
Allow to cool off slowly and then remove 
the utensils ‘and wipe with a cloth which 
has been previously boiled. After using, 
the syringe and needles must be washed 
with a 5 per cent solution of carbolic acid, 
carefully wiped and placed in their case. 

To prepare the vaccine, place the con- 
tents of a vaccine packet in the porcelain 
mortar and add a few drops of water pre- 
viously boiled and allowed to cool. Work 
the powder thoroughly in the mortar and 
add a few drops of water little by little, as 
many cubic centimeters of water as the 
packet contains doses. This can easily be 
determined by the use of the graduated 
beaker, which comes with the outfit; or the 
syringe, which contains exactly five cubic 
centimeters, may be used for measuring. 
To filter the vaccine, place the box on end 
as is shown in Fig 1, adjust the wire loop 
to the two eyelets provided for the pur- 
pose. Place the funnel in this loop and put 
a small piece of absorbent cotton in the bot- 
tom, pressing lightly down into the upper 
end of the neck. Stir in a few drops of 
the boiled water and allow to drain a little. 
Pour in the contents of the mortar and 
place the measuring glass under the funnel 
to receive it. The syringe can be filled from 
this solution and injected as noted here- 
after. When a large number of animals are 
to be vaccinated, three or four of the pack- 
ets may be dissolved at once, care being 
taken to dissolve in the correct amount of 
water. 

Calves, as a rule, ought not to be vac- 
cinated until six months old. Animals more 
than two years old are seldom affected. 
The time of vaccination depends largely 
upon circumstances. Where there is a dis- 
tinct blackleg season, vaccinate just be- 
fore it, arrives. Every ranchman and farm- 
er, aS a rule, knows when to expect black- 
leg. Calves should never be vaccinated at 
the time or shortly after dehorning, or any 
other operation which tends to throw them 
out of condition. For animals one year 
old or over, inject one cubic centimeter of 
the solution. Under this age the dose may 
be reduced % or % according to the size 
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and development of the animal. Less than 
% a dose should never be injected. 

If animals are gentle and accustomed to 
being handled, vaccination may be per- 
formed when they‘are standing without 
any special preparation. Range or half 
wild cattle must be thrown or secured in 
a dehorning chute. When the animal has 
been secured fill the syringe with vaccine, 
and insert the needle by grasping the fola 
of the loose skin just in front of the shoul- 
der on the side »f the neck where it is 
rather thin. Pusk: the neeule through the 
skin, adjust the peg of the syringe tightly 
in the cap of the needle and inject the dose 
which has been previously limited by the 
screw regulator on the piston. Withdraw 
the needle without detaching it from tie 
syringe, and in order to prevent the loss 
of any vaccine, press the skin tigh‘:y 
around the receding needle, 

With 10 men to handle the cattle and one 
assistant to insert the needle, 90 to 100 ani- 
malsqgmay be vaccinated in an hour. How- 
ever, the work is severe, and with one set 
of men not more than 400 to 500 can be vac- 
cinated in one day. On many large ranches 
vaccinating for blackleg is as regular as 
branding. The chute shown in Fig 2 has 
one side hinged so that by means of the 
block and tackle it can be pulled over 
against the opposite side, squeezing the 
calves and bringing them over strongly 
while the needle is being inserted. One of 
the boards on the movable side at the right 
distance from the ground is loose and can 
be easily taken out so that the operator 
may have free access~to the side of the 
neck. 





Proper Ventilation of Stables. 


JAMES B. PAIGE, D0 V 8, MASS AGRI COLLEGE. 





In natural ventilation, as in the ventila- 
tion of stables when artificial heat is not 
used, we get considerable benefit from the 
action of the first force, the heat being 
derived from the bodies of the animals. 
It is the force that takes the expired air 
away from the animal. It causes upward 
currents in the center of the building and 
if there are suitable openings above and 
below, the vitiated air escapes. 

In high, old-styled stables, used for both 
storage and stabling purposes, with high 
beams above the main floor and a single 
large cupola opening in the roof, it fre- 
quently happens in cold weather that little 
or no foul air escapes through the cupola 
opening, owing to the fact that the upper 
portion of the building is filled with air 
that has become so much cooled from con- 
tact with the exposed roof and walls that 
the temperature of the rising warm  cur- 
rent is lowered to such an extent when it 
comes in contact with it that it ho longer 
continnes to rise, but again falls to the 
floor. The cooled air in the upper part 
of the building acts as a cushion against 
which the rising current strikes. 

The second force of natural ventilation 
is the law of diffusion of gases. This force 
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FIG 2. VACCINATING CHUTE. 


acts upon gases overcoming the force of 
gravitation. The heavier gas rises, the 
lighter descends. In stable ventilation this 
force acts to prevent the heavier gases 
from displacing the lighter ones. Other- 
wise the heavier gases would form in lay- 
ers above the floor in order of their spe- 
cific gravities. 

The most important force of the natural 
system of ventilation to be considered is 
that of the wind. Its irregularity of action 
constitutes its greatest disadvantage. Our 
aim should be in the building of our barns 
to so construct them that this force may 
operate to the best advantage to remove 






the foul air and provide the occupants with 
fresh air. It is one of the fundamental 
principles which should always be taken 
into account in providing effective ventila- 
tion, that the air introduced into the stable 
shall be pure. Such cannot be the case 
when the air comes through the floor and 
scuttles, from a close cellar filled with 
manure, or from off a pile of decomposing 
excrement just beneath a wall scuttle in 
the rear of the animals. 

To satisfactorily light and ventilate our 
farm buildings they must be properly lo- 
cated one to the other. The most de- 
sirable form of arrangement consists of a 
main part for storage purposes running 
east and west, with an L for the animals 
running north and south. This ar- 
rangement of the two parts of the 
stable at right’ angles provides a warm, 
well-protected yard with a svuthern ex- 
posure. It is also advantageous in that 
the sunlight reaches every part of the 
stable, while the variation of the inside 
temperature between midday and midnight 
is not nearly so great as that in a stable 
running east and west. With a large num- 
ber of windows on the east and west sides 
and but few on the south end, in the early 
morning and the afternoon the sunlight 
streams through the windows upon the 
sides, whereas little enters during the mid- 
die of the day, when the temperature of 
the stable is highest. 





Heating Water for Stock—I am using a 
homemade water heater, which is simple, 
cheap and effective. I dug down below 
frost and laid three large, flat stones on 
which to put the brick work, then built 
an arch, as shown in the illustration. Made 
the fire box about 16 in wide, with one tier 
of bricks running back to within 12 in of 
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the end of the tank. Put in two flues 8 in 
wide, leading to the pipe which goes into 
a chimney. The water pipe is inclosed in 
box, a. The tank holds 14 bbls of water. 
With a small handful of dry wood the water 
can be warmed to any temperature re- 
quired. I am using a galvanized steel 
tank and keep it covered.—_[H. W. Burnett. 





Cheap Ice Storage—I would not use an 
ice plow if I had one. A man can easily 
saw 25 tons of ice daily. If a smaller quan- 
tity is wanted it will not pay to house and 
bother with an ice plow. I built a house 
11x12x8 ft by the side of an artificial pond 
and hoisted the ice by hand with a double 
block tackle. The house was filled in 12 
hours with the help of two boys, putting in 
126 cakes 18x36 in and 16 in thick. Six 
one-horsé loads of sawdust were used in 
packing. The expense of building the house 
from old lumber and storing the ice was 
$17.—[D. H. Mansfield. 


Dry Stalks and Silage—There is nearly 
the same relative difference in the feeding 
value between dry stalks and silage as be- 
tween hay and grass. Cows fed on dry 
stalks and then changed to silage nearly 
always show a gain. 


Turning the Compost Heap—Mr Hog is 
a very good hired man to turn the compost 
heap, but unless watched and in a place 
where he will do no harm, he will be like 
other irresponsible hired men. With care- 
ful watching he will very often work for 
nothing and earn his board besides.—[E. C. 
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Those who contemplate sowing grass or 
clover seed next spring, have 'a number of 
preblems to consider. It seems that it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to secure 
a stand of grass or clover. Whether it is 
due to drier seasons, a lower vitality of 
seed, imperfect preparation of the seed or 
scme other cause, is not clear. The fact 
that some farmers have not been able to 
secure a good catch of clover during the 
past five years exists. 

The coming spring will find a large num- 
ber of farmers in the corn belt anxious to 
get a considerable portion of their land in 
pasture or meadow, Just how it is to be 
accomplished is the problem. Any one of 
three general methods has its advocates. 
The most common plan is to sow the grass 
seed on winter grain fields some time in 
March or early April, when the ground is 
reasonably mellow and the freezing and 
thawing will tend to cover the seed and 
give it an opportunity to germinate and 
send its roots down to moisture. This 
method, while it will succeed during wet 
seasons, often fails if there is a drouth of 
any considerable extent during the grow- 
ing period. Particularly is this true if the 
scarcity of rainfall occurs while the plants 
are small and the roots near the surface. 
In order to obviate this difficulty, some 
good farmers sow the seed as soon as the 
frest is out of ground, and then go over the 
wheat or rye field with a light harrow. The 
grass or clover seed is covered to a reason- 
able depth and the soil compacted some- 
what and put in condition to withstand a 
moderate drouth. If the field can first be 
rolled and then harrowed lightly, the re- 
sults are even better. But even this plan 
is not always successful, for do what you 
will, the seed is not covered very deeply. A 
drouth coming shortly after the plants start 
growth is apt to result disastrously. Then, 
tco, if the crop of wheat or rye is heavy, 
the grass or clover plants make but a fee- 
bie growth. When thé small grain is har- 
vested and the grass plants are exposed 
to strong sun, they are apt to be badly 
damaged. If the nurse crops are thin on 
the ground, this method of starting a pas- 
ture or meadow is often fairly successful. 


FAVORED METHODS OF SEEDING. 
Another plan which is practiced largely 
and which with some people is very satis- 
factory, is that of sowing clover or grass 
seed in spring with oats. Thoroughly pre- 
pare the seed bed, sow. on the oats and 
harrow once. Then put on the clover seed 
and harrow a second time. If extra pre- 
caution is to be observed, it is desirable to 
roll after the second harrowing and then 
go over the field a third time with a very 
light harrow. This will loosen the upper 
layers, form a soil mulch and put the 
ground in the very best possible condition 
to resist drouth. If this method is adopted 
it must be remembered that the grass or 
clover crop will not do well if the oats are 
seeded thickly. It is never advisable to 
use more than half the amount of seed rec- 
ommended for oats. In most neighbor- 
hcods two bushels is the rule. If grass or 
clover is to be seeded with oats, never use 
more than one bushel. Of course the oats 
crop will be a little thin, but the heads will 
be well developed, the yield fair and the 
other crops will be better able to get a good 
start. 

The third method, which is not so com- 
mon, but in many respects is the ideal one, 
is to sow timothy or clover or a mixture on 
a seed bed prepared especially for these 
crops. In a dry year this is undoubtedly 
satisfactory and possibly more satisfactory 
than any other method, as special attention 
can be given to the preparation of the seed 
bed. It should be so plowed and harrowed 
as to enable the upper layers to absorb 
and retain the greatest amount of soil 
moisture. Begin by plowing deeply. Then 
harrow until the land is thoroughly fined, 
roll once to compact the soil, then har- 
row again, so as to form a mulch which 





retain the soil moisture. The chief 
objection to this is that the ground is 
practically out of use for one year. Very 
few farmers are able to get a paying hay 
or pasture crop the first season, although 
some do. However, as failure has been so 
complete in many cases by the other meth- 
ods, this one will undoubtedly receive con- 
siderable attention the coming year. 

The main grass and hay crops in the 
central west, at least, consist of timothy, 
red top, some of the clovers and wild 
grasses. Of course, the last comes from 
the natural meadows. It is becoming more 
and more apparent that it is not desirable 
to mix timothy and clover as was formerly 
done. The clover matures before the tim- 
othy is ready to cut, and it is almost im- 
possible to get a satisfactory hay crop. It 
is best then to sow clover and timothy on 
different fields. The amount of seed will 
depend upon so many conditions that it is 


will 


‘impossible to give a definite ruling for any 


particular section of the country. The kind 
of soil, condition of soil at seeding time, 
the season, use to which the crop is to be 
put and personal judgment will govern the 
quantity. If medium red clover is seeded 
alone it is hardly advisable to sow less 
than 15 lbs to the acre, although some 
people use only 8 and others as high as 20. 
If clover and timothy are to be seeded to- 
gether, possibly 10 lbs of timothy seed and 
8 of clover per acre will be satisfactory. 
In some cases one-third more of each is 
recommended. If timothy is to be seeded 
alone use 12 to 18 lbs. The best farmers 
are beginning to believe that it pays to 
use a large amount per acre and be sure 
of a good stand. Some think a good crop 
can be secured by light seeding, but this 
is not the rule and it is generally desirable 
to sow 1-3 to % more than is the common 
practice in your neighborhood. It is much 
better to have it too thick than too thin, 
and as most farmers know now, there is 
very little danger of getting it too thick. 


EVEN DISTRIBUTION OF SEED NECESSARY. 
The method of seeding will have a great 
deal to do with the success or failure. The 
old plan of putting it on by hand will do 
fairly well if the sower is an expert and 
knows just how to distribufe\ his seed. 
Most farmers, especially young men, have 
had but little experience in sowing broad- 
cast by hand and consequently frequently 
make a poor job of it. The uniformity of 
the distribution is very important and to 
accomplish this some of the grass seeders 
now on market are almost a necessity. 
These are not expensive. With a machine 
of this kind one man can sow very much 
more than he can by hand and the work 
is .done better. Particularly is this true 
during windy weather. It is impossible 
to sow grass seed broadcast in the strong 
breeze and be at all successful in distribut- 
ing it evenly. The seeders, however, unless 
a gale is in progress, are not much affected 
by wind. They can be regulated so as to 
put on evenly the quantity desired per acre. 
The practical farmers who have tried them 
were unanimous in indorsing them. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCES WITH GRASS SEEDERS. 

A. D. Hoskin of Ohio bought a grass 
seeder for $6. He is abole to sow as high 
as 25 acres per day. This will always de- 
pend of course upon the walking qualities 
of the man using it. He sows his timothy 
seed in the fall, using about 8 qts of seed 
to the acre. Clover seed of course is always 
put on in the spring. Sometimes he gets 
a good stand and sometimes he does not, 
depending almost wholly upon the weather. 
He cares very little how his seed is put on 
so long as it is evenly distributed. He 
says very few men in his neighborhood are 
able to sow grass broadcast and distribute 
it evenly, consequently he favors the ma- 
chine. The other strong point is the rapid- 
ity with which the work can be done and 
the fact that grass seeding need not be 
stopped during windy weather. 

A. J. Shattuck of Mich likes a grass seed- 
er because the wind does not stop’ the 
work. The seed is distributed much evener 
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and more rapidly. It is also possible to 
get a better stand than when broadcasting 
by hand is practiced. His machine cost 
him $7 and he is able to sow 30 to 40 acres 
per day. He puts on 3 qts of timothy seed 
per acre in the fall and in the spring 4 
ats of clover. The seeding is done on win- 
ter grains. 

I have been using a seeder for about 15 
years. Although I am 69 years old I can 
sow 16 acres per day~without any difficulty. 
Previous to buying my machine I sowed 
broadcast by hand. By present methods 
the seed is evenly distributed and as a 
result a better stand is secured. I sow 
my timothy seed in Sept at the rate of 
1% bu per 10 acres. My clover is put on in 
March at the rate of 1 bu on 8 acres.—= 
[Moses B. Wellman, Indiana. 





The Prosperous, All-around Farmer. 
THOMAS DAVIDSON, NEW YORK, 





First select a good dairy of cows. Feed 
them grain nine months of the year. Give 
them plenty of pure water, and salt them 
every day. Be regular in attending them 
and keep in a good warm stable in winter. 
Always be kind and quiet with your cows, 
as you very seldom see a kicking cow 
conquered by kicking back at her. Be 
sure that your milk goes where you get 
good returns. Keep your farm well fenced 
and you will not have unruly cows. 

Keep good roofs on all vour buildings. 
and as you can see that ail other repairs 
are looked after. Keep a year’s wood cut 
ahead. That gives you dry wood to burn. 
all the time, which is economy and besides 
makes home more pleasant. Keep as 
many horses as. you can make use 
of on the farm. Be sure to have a gentle 
one safe for your wife to drive. Care for 
them the same as you do other stock. Do 
not distress them with check rein, blind- 
ers, or overloading. Your horse has the 
same right to be happy at his work that 
you have. Unkindness to dumb animals is 
a certain mark of cowardice and igno- 
rance. 

Raise such crops as are adapted to your 
land. Set out a good variety of fruit trees, 
such as apples, pears, plums and cher- 
ries. Have a little patch well fenced in 


for berry bushes of all kinds. Set out 
some shade trees. Keep all loose things 
picked up around your buildings. Sow 


plenty of wood ashes on your lawn, which 
will result in a good thick sod and keep it 
well mowed with a lawn mower. See that 
the stones are kept out of the road in front 
of your house anyway, and as far as your 
farm reaches if you can, and you will have 
a place that people will admire as they 
pass by. 





Potatoes for Seed. 


D. W. MAY. 





A great deal of work has been done by 
the exper stas in testing varieties of pota~ 
tces. The results are summed up by the 
Ill sta as follows: “‘The potato seems to be 
so variable and so sensitive to the condi- 
tions under which it is grown that about 
the only recommendation that it is safe to 
make would be to adhere to the standard 
varieties, at least for the main crop.” 

The question of home-grown or northern 
grown seed for planting in the middle and 
scuthern states, is also a subject of impor- 
tance. There is a diversity of opinion by 
those who have investigated the problem 
and the results have been conflicting. In 
general, it may be said that the condition 
of the tuber when planted largely influ- 
ences the result. As a rule, the northern 
grown tuber is firm and smooth at time 
of planting, while the southern grown is 
shriveled and sprouted. At the R I exper 
sta in two years’ work, northern grown 
seed produced a greater yield of potatoes 
in nine out of 14, while the home-grown gave 
the greater yield in five varieties. Those 
varieties which produced the larger yields 





gave increased crops the longer the seed tu- 
bers had been home-grown. 
In the south, where two crops of pota- 


toes may be grown the same season, the 
second crop furnished better tubers for 
planting the following spring. This is 


doubtless because of the fact that they are 
better preserved. At the Kan sta, second 
crop potatoes, kept until planting time, 
were sound, firm and nearly free from 
sprouts, while the ordinary crop became 
badly sprouted and shriveled. 

The N D sta says that the selection of 
potatoes for planting should be done in the 
field at digging time and because of the 
tendency of the plant to vary, the selection 
should be from hills which produce pota- 
toes of the form and character desired. The 
O sta considers the selection and keeping 
of seed potatoes more important than the 
use of seed grown on a different soil. 

The ideal way of keeping seed potatoes 
is in cold storage at about 35 degrees F. 
Properly stored seed will give a good crop 
evén if planted late. Where cold storage 
is not possible, potatoes for seed should be 
carefully stored where the temperature is 
low and fairly constant and where the light 
is wholly excluded. By exercising due care 
and employing the ordinary means at his 
command, there is no reason why a farmer 
in any section of the country may not pro- 
vide his own seed potatoes and avoid pay- 





ing an exorbitant price for them each 
spring. 
Some Direct Fertilizers—l. 
PROF H. A. HUSTON, INDIANA, 





In this class we have a large number of 
substances which are applied to the soil 
for the purpose of providing plant food. 
‘Among them are farmyard manures and 
other side products of the farm. The farm- 
yard manure, in gen¢ral composition, de- 
pends upon the kind of food used. Where 
the liquid manures are saved, about 80 
per cent of the fertilizer value of the feed 
may be recovered in the manure. Nearly 
one-half the fertilizing value of the ma- 
nures produced from a certain amount of 
food is to be found in the liquid manures. 

In addition to this it should be borne 
in mind that all the plant food in djiquid 
manures is immediately available, while 
that in the solid manures which consti- 
tutes the undigested portion of the food is 
much more slowly available. Another im- 
portant point to be borne in mind in con- 
sidering farmyard manure, is that when 
we haul out a ton of farmyard manure we 
haul out about 600 Ibs of dry matter and 
about 1400 lbs of dry water. The value of 
a ton of average farmyard manure should 
be placed at about $2. 

The great amount of straw and _ stalks 
préduced in Indiana is worthy of much 
more attention than it receives. It is true 
that the availability of the plant food in 
ripe material like straws is somewhat 
lower than it would be in manures which 
Rave undergone more or less of fermenta- 
tion. But when we undertake to balance 
accounts on the farm, there remains the 
fact that corn wheat, and oats remove 
from our soil in one year about $28,000,000 
worth of fertilizing ingredients, and this 
amount is altogether too great to be per- 
mitted to go to waste. 

Whenever one urges a more careful care 
of substances containing plant food, the 
farmer who does not like to change his 
methods is pretty apt to say that it is all 
right to save them, but in practice he can 
make good His loss in the clover crop. 
There is no doubt that the clover crop is 
an exceedingly valuable agent to the farm- 
er. Each ton of dried clover contains 
about 40 Ibs of nitrogen and as a very 
considerable proportion of this is derived 
from-the atmosphere it is a direct gain and 
a, very important one. Where the entire 
“clover crop is turned under this gain is a 
real one; but where a crop of clover hay 
is cut and then a second crop is cut for 
seed, it should be remembered that prac- 
tically only the roots remain and that the 
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two crops have removed large quantities of 
potash and a considerable quantity of 
phosphoric acid. 

The fact that the clover plant has very 
deep roots is frequently quoted as a proof 
that it draws its supply of potash and phos- 
pheric acid from layers of soil which are 
unaccessible to other plants. This is, per- 
haps, a comforting reflection to the farmer 
who does not wish to take ordinary care to 
remove these two ingredients to the soil. 
But from the fact. that both the potash and 
the phosphoric acid in lower layers of the 
soil are quite apt to be in an insoluble form, 
it is probable that the clover plant derives 
a large fraction of its supply of potash and 
phosphoric acid from the surface layers, 
and that the long root is occupied very 
largely im gathering water from the lower 
layers rather than bringing up other kinds 
of plar®t food. 





Cultivation and Subsoiling was an in- 
tensely valuable topic discussed at the Dec 
meeting of the Minn hort soc. Speaking 
in favor of subsoiling, David Secor said: 
If it is useful in setting a tree to dig deeply 
and place the roots in well pulverized 
earth, how much more important that the 
subsoil generally be broken up and fitted 
for the delicate feeding roots to acquire 
possession. Oliver Gibbs: The pocket 
gopher is one of the best subsoilers we 
have. Pres Pendergast: He would be more 
useful if more discriminating in his choice 
of roots to feed on. We lost some 20 apple 
trees of late in connection with his subsoil-~ 
ing operations at our place. Frank Ya- 
huke: Subsoiling is of no use on compact 
wet soils unless previously underdrained, 
and is not beneficial on hillsides subject to 
wash; it should be done in the fall to work 
in connection with the loosening action of 
frosts. If done in spring and not followed 
with soaking rains it will render the soil 
more susceptible to drouth than if left in 
the natural condition. It is very beneficial 
on land to be set to nursery stock. 





Ashes from Burnt Manure—T. W. H., 
Neb: A chemical analysis wo’? be re- 
quired to determine the value of the ashes 
from a pile of manure which has been 
burned. They would contain considerable 
potash and phosphoric acid, but would be 
devoid of nitrogen. They would certainly 
be worth taking care of and using for fer- 
tilizer. 


Salt as a Fertilizer—On dry uplands, I 
find that sowing 1 bu of fine salt per acre 
every other year greatly benefits my land, 
especially for corn. I plow niy corn ground 
in autumn, then in early spring harrow and 
pulverize thoroughly, sowing the salt af- 
ter planting.—[A. W. Williams, Wisconsin. 


Fertilizers for Cassava—A mixture con- 
sisting of 125 lbs of acid phosphate, 150 lbs 
of cottonseed meal and 75 lbs of muriate 
of potash per acre gave good results at the 
Fiorida station and was considered a nor- 
mal application. 
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POTASH 


No crop can be grown without 
Potash. Supply enough Potash and 
your profits will be large; without 
Potash your crop will be ‘‘scrubby.”’ 
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Our books, telling about composition of 
fertilizers best adapted for all crops, are free 
to all farmers. t 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 











follows careful seeding. The best 
seeder made—the one which has 
proved its worth is the 
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BY ONE MAN, It’s KING OF THE WOODS, Saves money and 
backache. Send for FREE illus. catalogue showing latest improves 
ments and testimonials from theveands. First order gecnres acencv. 


Foldiag Sawing Mach. Co. 55N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill, 









| Bought at Sheriff's Sale of sash Door 

Factory. 10,000 NEW DOORS ranging in 
i price from $1.00 up. ALL SIZES, 
Write for complete list. Our mammoth 
m Catalogue No. 95 , on Lumber, Roofing, 
Pipe, Machinery, etc., from Sheriff’s and 
Receiver’s Sales, mailed Free of cost, 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
West 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO. 


Hedges, Windbreaks 


Shelters*and Live Fences 


By E. P. POWELL. A treatise on the planting, 
grouth and management of hedge plants for country — 
suburban homes. It gives accurate directions concerning 
hedges; how to plant and how to treat them; and espe- 
cially concerning windbreaks and shelters. it includes 
the whole art of making a delirhtful home, @ direc- 
tions for nooks and balconies for bird culture Sak for» 
human comfort. The .illustrations are not only photo-.. 
graphs covering the whole subject, but include numerous 
ground plans fo or laying out suburban a and 
homesteads. fle the directions are minute and exact, 
there is mos a by line that could be omitted. 

140 pease, 5 by 74 inches. Postpaid, 50 cents. 
Catalog Free of this and mny other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO, 2 Lafayette Pl, New York. 
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ACME Pulverizing Harrow, 


. poses. 


Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron—in 












Clod Crusher and Leveler 


SENT ON TRIAL 

To be returned at_my expense if 
not satisfactory. 

I deliver toe on board atNewYork, 


Chicago, 
Columbus, 
Louisville, 
Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, etc. 


2— SIZES 3 To 13 1-2 Feet 
The best pulverizer and 


- izes, turns and levels all soils for all pur- 


destructible. 


Catalog and Booklet, “An Ideal Harrow,”’ by Henry Stewart, mailed free. 
DUANE H. NASH, SOLE MFR., MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY,.and CHICAGO. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER, 
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How the Prize Lambs Were Produced. 





The splendid carload of range lambs 
which took the first prize of $300 at the 
recent stock show in Chicago were owned 
and raised by L. F. Oswald of Utah. They 
were out of common range ewes and sired 
by full-blooded Lincoln rams, and were 
dropped on the range along the foothills 
from Apr 3 to May 1. Concerning their 
treatment Mr Oswald says: They were 
run in small bunches until the middle of 
May, when the mothers were sheared and 
the flocks started for the high mountains 
and kept following in snow banks until 
Aug 10, when I sent the ones intended for 
the contest to my alfalfa ranch and turned 
the lambs on the alfalfa, then about 15 in 
I took great care not to allow them 
on the field until the dew or frost -had 
disappeared. 

They were handled in this way until Oct 
1, when a mixture of oats and wheat was 
given them with hay in racks at night. 
They still had the run of the field in the 
daytime. About Oct 10 the lambs were 
eating a pound to the head. I then 
changed the grain to 25 bu of corn, 5 bu 
of oats, 12 grain scoops of good screenings 
and 150 Ibs of oil meal all ground 
together. I gradually increased the grain 
ration until they were eating a trifle over 
2% lbs of this mixture and 1 lb of sugar 
beets, pulped, a day, with as much wild hay 
as they wanted. They ate the 2% lbs of 
grain and the pound of sugar beets for 30 
days, were never off their feed and were 
sound. I fed twice a day, night and morn- 
ing, and at exactly the same time each 
day, seven in the morning and four in the 
afternoon. They weighed 83 lbs when they 
went on feed, 116 lbs when they left the 
feed lot for market and 107 lbs when sold. 
They brought $6.50 per 100 Ibs, 


Selection and Care of the Brood Sow. 


M. C. THOMAS, CHIO. 








Many farmers have the idea that any 
kind of a sow will do to raise pigs. They 
never notice her individuality or her fit- 
ness to raise pigs that will fill the demands 
of the market. If we expect to make a 
success in growing hogs we must put forth 
every effort to raise the kind of hogs the 
market requires. At the present time the 
hog that is nicely finished and will weigh 
from 180 to 200 Ibs, not over eight months 
old, is the kind most sought for. In select- 
ing breeding stock to produce this class 
of hogs we should shun those with hard, 
stiff ears and woolly, bristling coats. These 
characteristics denote slow growth and 
hard feeding qualities. Instead, select a 
sow with good growth, good medium bone, 
nice soft drooping ears, wide between the 
eyes, good jowl, a good broad chest, short 
nose and a good heart girth. 

With these qualitties and then by proper 
care we can expect pigs that will always 
please the buyer. The care of the 
brood sow during the winter months is 
very important if we expect her to pro- 
duce a large, healthy litter of pigs in 
spring. As I travel over our state doing 
institute work it is surprising to see the 
difference of opinions about the care of 
the brood sow. Some have the idea that 
corn and water are good @nough for a hog, 
but I am glad to say it is becoming.more 
and more known each year that she needs 
something else. She should be fed upon 
bran mash, shorts, milk, parings from the 
table and just enough corn to keep her 
in good flesh. Some advocate that a sow 
should be kept in thin flesh, but I have 
always noticed that when a sow is in good 
flesh she will gfve her pigs a better start 
than one that is thin. 

The brood sow should not be kept in 
close quarters. She should have a good 
range and be out to exercise every suit- 
able day. She should also be provided 
with a good, dry shelter,.and the bedding 
removed at least once every two weeks. It 
it is left in longer it will become damp and 
the first thing you khow the hair will be 


coming off in spots. For bedding material 
I have never been able to find anything 
better than nice, clean wheat straw, but if 
you haven’t this cut corn fodder or leaves 
will answer very well. Always be very 
careful not to use anything that contains 
much dust. 


Raising Prize Winning Steers. 








~ 


The grand champion carload of feeding 
steers at the recent stock show in Chicago 
were Galloways. They were high grade 
Galloways from pure-bred and high grade 
sires and from one-half and three-fourths 
Galloway cows. They were owned by La 
Jara live stock assn, which last year took 
the prize for feeding steers at the Denver 
show. Galloways seem especially adapted 
to range conditions and the cold clfmate. 
The manager of La Jara ranch, D. & New- 


comb, says, ““‘They are as much at home in. 


snow storms as a polar bear.” The dams 
of these calves were raised in the San Luis 
valley and adjacent mountains at an alti- 
tude of 7500 to 10,000 ft above sea level. 
The cattle run upon the ranch from April 
until about Nov 15, when they are put in 
an inclosed pasture and fed on native 
grasses, 

The cost of raising them is very light. 
The calves were weaned the day they were 
shipped to Chicago to the show and 
weighed 401 lbs each. They were born in 


BLUE RIBBON LIVE STOCK 


summer when pastures are good, I do not 
feed ground grain at all, but when they 
begin to fail in autumn I use one-half the 
winter ration. 

I do not grind grain for horses. I feed 
them largely on oats and oat straw, and 
they prefer to do their own grinding. For 
a change I occasionally give a little ear 
corn. I always feed enough grain to keep 
the horses in good condition. I can grind 
50 to 60 bu of ear corn and oats and 100 to 
120 bu of shelled corn per hour, using a 16- 
horse power engine. 

Feed for Colts—Up to one year of age, 
colts may be given daily grain to the 
amount of 3 lbs. A large part of this should 
be oats. When about two years old, Prof 
Henry suggests about 5 Ibs daily and when 
from two to three years old the amount 
may be increased to 8 lbs. With this grain 
feed there must be a liberal allowance of 
hay, straw and corn fodder. Do not allow 
the colt to have all it will eat of this, as 
there is a tendency to overload the diges- 
tive tract. Be sure that plenty of outdoor 
exercise is given when the feed is liberal. 





How I Break Mules—I bought a pair of 
two-year-old mules last March for $140 and 
suld them in June for $235. They had never 
been halter broken. I put halters on them, 
fastened them to the collars of each horse 
and came home. The next day I put the 














CARLOAD OF PRIZE LAMBS JUST BEFORE SHIPMENT 


harness on and hitched them together in 


April and May. The bulls are turned in 
with the herd July 1 and taken away Jan 
1. The winter pasture for all stock owned 
by this company is watered by artesian 
wells which furnish an abundance of pure 
water. The cattle are handled by domesti- 
cated cowboys, good, honest, eastern farm- 
ers’ sons who handle the cattle as quietly 
as possible. A great change has taken 
place all over the range country in the 
manner of handling range cattle. The old- 
time cowboy is no more. 





Ground Grain and Shredded Fodder. 


F. 8..SHARP, ILLINOIS. 





For about four years I have ground ear 
corn and oats in the proportion of 25 bu of 
the former to 10 of the latter. For fresh 
milch cows I use 10 qts of this mixture per 
day. Young cattle are supplied according 
to their needs. I give two quarts to year- 
lings and four quarts to two-year-olds. This 
with shredded carn fodder and straw or 
hay, if I happen to have hay, makes an ex- 
cellent winter feed. If I am fattening cat- 
tle I give them all the ground grain they 
will eat and in addition all the coarse feed 
wanted. I like ground feed, as it is eco- 
nemical, being more completely digested. 
By its use, milch cows are not so apt to 
have garget, caked udders and the like. In 


the middle lead. I left the halters on the 
mules and fastened the chains to the lead 
horses. When the leaders start, the mules 
start, and when the horses stop the mules 
stop. This keeps the mules stretched up, 
and they have no chance of getting tan- 
gled. This is my way of breaking colts. I 
have two two-year-old colts at present that 
I intend breaking in this way. I have never 
had any trouble in breaking colts in this 
way. Of course every person does not have 
four horses that work together.-—-[W. W. 
Cessna, Bedford Co, Pa. 





Sick Belgian Hares—A beekeeper who 
raises Belgian hares as a side issue says: 
“They are profitable, but many unwarrant- 
edstatements have been made in regard to 
them. There is money in growing hares if 
properly managed. The meat is good and 
the animals are enormously prolific, but the 
dear public should know the facts. One of 
these facts is that the hares have a way 
of getting sick and dying before anything 
can be done.” 

Heifers About to Come In should be 
treated with great kindness and their ud- 
ders handled so that they are practically 
broken to milk before calving. Where this 
is done there will be no kicking cows. 





Details of Butter Making. 


J. M. MORGAN, 





The same intelligent, painstaking ‘care 
that is given to perfecting the herd must 
be extended to the handling of the milk 
and butter. “One prime requisite to success 
is the proper care of the“Min and wooden 
vessels used. They should be washed as 
soon as possible after being emptied, and 
the milk rinsed out, first with cool water, 
as hot water cooks the milk onto the sur- 


faces, then washed thoroughly with hot 
water and finally scalded with water or 
steam, after which they are to be placed 


where they can air and sun, right side up, 
never inverted, as is sometimes done. A 
strainer and cans should be provided to 
receive the milk in the barn as fast as it 
is drawn from the cows. Milking must, be 
done quietly, quickly, thoroughly and in a 
cleanly manner. If shallow setting is prac- 
ticed the milk should be taken to &@ cool 
room: for milk alone. The creamer is far 
better than the ewhallow pan, as in deep 
setting with ice, the milk is less affected 
by atmospheric influences, consequently 
the loss of butter fat is less and the butter 
better ‘and more uniform in_ character. 
Even more to be recommended is the sep- 
arator, which takes the cream from. the 
milk as soon‘as milked, and that, too, with 
the least possible loss 

When enough cream has been secured 
for a churning add a starter of fresh but- 
termilk or skimmilk that has been prop- 
erly soured, about half a pint to each gal- 
lon of cream, stir thoroughly and set where 
the temperature is 65 degrees, and keep at 
this heat until fit to churn, which will be 
in about 24 hours. The cream should be 
stirred occasionally while ripening. How- 
ever clean the churn may be, it should be 
scalded, then cooled with fresh water be- 
fore using. Do not fill the churn more than 
half full of cream. If color is to be used 
add it when the cream is put into. the 
churn. Churning should be stopped. when 
the granules of butter are the size of wheat 
grains, the buttermilk drawn off without 
delay and the butter washed in the churn 
with cold, fresh water, changing the wa- 
ter. until it may be drawn off clear. A lit- 
tle salt in the rinse water is desirable. This 
part of the work should be done as quickly 
as possible.. It is a serious mistake to al- 
low. the butter to stand in the water. It 
should be protected from both water and 
air baths as much as possible. The usual 
formula of one ounce of salt to the, pound 
of butter suits the taste of-the majority. 

Place the butter in the worker and work 
only enough te incorporate the sait and 
do away with all mottled andestreaked ap- 
pearance. As to the packing, that must be 
done,to suit the demand of your market. 
If. in bulk, the vessels, whether wood or 
stene, must be clean and odorless, and the 
butter when packed, covered with clean 
white cheesecloth or parchment paper. If 
the former, place a thin layer of salt on 
top to aid in keeping out the air. Fancy 
parcels in half-pound and pound prints, 
wrapped in parchment paper, are popular 
and convenient for immediate sale. Pri- 
vate trade is of course best, and the dairy- 
man who makes a perfect article need nev- 
er fear competition from the rank, sickly 
stuff that gluts the market under the 
name of country butter. 





Dairy Ration from Home-grown Feeds. 
W. J. FRASER, ILL EXPER STA. 





A northern Ill subscriber wants to know 
how to compound the best milk ration 
from corn and cob meal, oatmeal, bran, 
oat hay cured in the bundle, mixed timothy 
and clover hay, clover forming one-fourth 
of the mixture. The price of the different 
feeds is not stated. 

While corn is too ‘carbonaceous to be a 
good food for dairy cows, yet in this section 
of: the country where it can be grown so 
cheaply we must depend upon it for _the 
basis of our ration even foredairy cows. 
‘With the grains mentioned I should advise 





DAIRY 


feeding six pounds corn and cob meal, 
three pounds oatmeal and three pounds 
bran per day, with all the mixed hay and 
cat hay, equal parts, that the cows will 
eat. Each animal will probably consume 
16 to 20 lbs per day depending upon the in- 
dividuality cf the cow and also upon the 
condition of the hay. Oat hay if cut while 
it is still green and if properly cured makes 
an excellent feed for dairy cows. The oats 
do not pass, through whole when fed inthis 
manner, but are remasticated with the hay 
and nearly all ground with the teeth, which 
is not the case when whole threshed oats 
are fed. This saves both the threshing 
and grinding bills. 

Clover hay is one of the best hays we 
have for cows, because it is rich in albu- 
minoids and this is the class of substances 


almost invariably lacking in the dairy 
rations of the corn belt. Timothy hay is 
one of our poorest hays for cows. I 


Should advise replacing a pound or two of 
the corn and cob meal with gluten meal 
or oil meal, as this adds to the ° variety 
and also makes a much better balanced 
ration. 





Making High-Class Creamery Butter. 





At the recent state dairy convention at 
Lincoln, Neb, the second prize for cream- 
ery butter was awarded to M. G. Koepsell 
of Minn. In telling how the butter was 
made Mr Koepsell says: The milk from 
which this butter was made was the re- 
ceipts of.a single day and was’. brought 
in by 78 patrons of our creamery. - The 
patrons have been notified and instructed 
to take good care of their milk. They must 
cool and aerate it as soon as it is drawn 
from the cow and keep the milk at a low 


temperature in a clean, well-ventilated 
room. They must not, however, let it 
freeze. As the milk was taken in at the 


creamery every can was carefully examined 
before it was poured into the weighing 
can. It was heated to a temperature of 80 
to 85 degrees and separated at once. 

The cream was then cooled to 70 degrees 
and about 20 per cent of good whole milk 
starter added. The cream was stirred fre- 
quently so as to secure uniform ripening. 
The acidity was tested with the Mann's acid 
test and when 37 cubic. centimeters were 
used the cream was .cogled to 56 degrees and 
placed in a churn. The. proper. amount of 
butter color was added and churning began. 
It took about 50 minutes to get thé butter 
into granules the size of wheat grains. ‘The 
buttermilk was thén: drawn off and--the 
butter washed twice with water of the same 
temperature as the buttermilk. As soon as 
the butter had drained well, it was salted 
at once at the rate of 1% oz of salt to a 
pound of butter. The churn was then re- 
volved slowly so that the salt would be- 
come properly mixed with the butter. As 
the churn is a self-working one, the roll- 
ers were started at once and the butter 
worked three minutes. It was then allowed 
to stand one hour, when it was again 
worked for three minutes: The butter was 
then turned out and packed for shipment. 


——— 


Cost of Meat and Butter—The same feed 


which is required for producing 1 lb of but-- 


ter will make.2 lbs of gain on the steer. The 
Minn exper sta found that 100 Ibs of grain 
mixture with an equal amount of hay and 
roots fed to four steers produced 24.19 lbs 
of gain and an equal amount of the same 
food fed to four cows produced 12.04 Ibs of 
butter. The type is not of so much signifi- 
cance with the steer as with the dairy cow, 
for the reason that a steer not of. good type 
may be a large feeder and a good digester 
and convert all the food taken over his own 
maintenance into gain; while a cow not of 
the dairy type has the alternative of con- 
verting food either into milk or gain, and 
she may choose the latter when the owner 
wants only the former, 





_Any Sudden Change in feeding or hand- 
ling may cause loss in weight or shrinkage 
in yield of milk and butter. 


d 
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HOOD FARM 


Antiseptic 


Non Breeding Powder 


For: all stock failing to breed or come 
around. regularly. 

The great loss to farmers, dairymen and 
stock breeders by animals that fail to 
breed gives great value to this remedy. 


After Abortion it should be used fora 
month, as it thoroughly disinfects, kills 
germs and puts the’organs in natural 
condition. Price $1.° By mail, $1.15. On 
orders: amounting to $5,-we prepay ex- 
press, © We shall be pleased to answer all 
inquiries relative to care of dairy cows and 
swine. Mention this paper. 

Cc. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 















National 


We want you to know every point 
about the National Hand Separator, 
whether you buy it or not. Hence 


we'll give you the use 
of one for nothing, 


for ten days; after which you can re- 
turn it or buy it—as you choose. Write. 


NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE CO., 
Newark, N. J. 


Hand 
Separator 












Ta 
Dana’s.2.EAR LABELS 


stamped with any name or address with consecutive 





numbers. I supply forty recording associations and 
thousands of practical farmers, breeders and veteri- 
narians. Samplefree. Agents Wanted. 












Tuttle’s Elixir 
Coagen ol epecten of Hie 
tracted cord, th etc. 


in horses. Equally good 
for internal use in colic, 
distemper, founder, pneu- 
monia, etc, Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money 
refunded. Used and 
endorsed by Adams Hapress Company. 
TYPES TAMIYA IR Cores chest Sn 
book, “Veterinary Experience” FREE. 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE. 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-calied Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle’s. 
Avoid all blisters; they offer onlytemporary relierii auy 


Herbert’s Hints To 


HoRSE-KEEPER 


By the late HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT (Frank 
Forester). A complete manual for horsemen, embracing 
chapters on mules and ponies, with additions, including 
‘‘Baucher’s System of Horsemanship’’; also diec 
tions for the selection and care of carmages and ess 
of every description, and a memoir of the author. This 
is one of the best and most popular works on the horse 

rep in this country. It embraces: How to a 
Borse: how to buy a horse; how to break a horse; how to 
wse a horse; how to feed a horse; how to physic a horse 
allopathy or homeopathy); how to groom a horse; how 

drive a horse; how to ride a horse, | 
illustrated, cloth, 5 by 74 inehes. Postpaid, $1.50. 


CRSA Vibe oO of Laake Bnew Vor 
HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 
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The Wool Side of the Shropshire. 


*w. G. THORNE, NEW YORK; 





Of all the English, or what are termed 
ccarse or middle-wool breeds, none com- 
pare with the Shropst.ire, either for qual- 
ity or style of wool preduced. If it were 
vrofitable to keep sheep for the woo: alone, 
as in years past, we need not look fur any- 
thing better than the Merino, which has 
heen bred for centuries with the produc- 
tion «f fine wool. But conditions have 
changed. : 

Australia, South America and Africa can 
produce, ship, pay tariff and sell fine wool 
cheaper than we can profitably produce it, 
to say nothing of Tex and our other great 
wool-groducing states and territories west 
cf the Mississippi. In addition to this, with 
the improved woolen machinery of the rres- 
ent day and the excellent working quali- 
ties of our well-grown Shropshires and 
cross-bred wools, our-manufacturers pro- 
duce yarns sufficiently fine for the popular 
demand, which appears to be drifting from 
the finest goods in the direction of cloths 
made from wool of a medium grade. 

The Merino must move on to cheaper 
lands and give place to mutton breeds, 
foremost of which is the Shropshire, which 
if properly bred and cared for will produce 
a large fleece of wool, styled in the markeo 
quarter-blood combing. The weight of the 
fleece when scoured clean, ready for the 
cards or combing machinery, will very near- 
ly, if not quite, equal the Merino. It is 
more eegerly sought for by the manufac- 
turers than any other grade in the market, 
at prices above the Merino or any other 
grade. 

To produce the most desirable wool, one 
must not only have a good type of well- 
covered (not too coarse) Shropshires, but 
they must be in good, thriving condition the 
entire year and not kept after they become 
too old. Young sheep produce more and 
better wool than old ones. Sheep that are 
allowed to get much out of condition at 
any time show it very plainly in the fleece, 
not only in diminished quantity, but the 
quality is impaired in many ways. 

Care should be taken in feeding sheep to 
avoid littering straw or chaff of any kind 
on them. Neither should they be allowed 
access to stacks of straw or hay, for work- 
ing into the bottom of a stack they accu- 
mulate chaff and seed in the necks and 
backs of the fleece. Fleeces should be tied 
with a smooth, hard twine, flesh side out, 
carefully excluding tags and all foreign 
matter. Under no circumstances should 
sisal or binding twine be used for tying 
fleeces. Manufacturers frequently refuse 
te buy wool so tied. Marking sheep with 
ritch, paint or any insoluble matter should 
be avoided. This stuff cannot be scoured 
and must be clipped off, involving much 
labor and loss. 





Further Experience with Cooked Feeds. 


RICHARD SPARKS, ILLINOIS. 





My first attempt in feeding cooked grains 
and vegetables was made a number of years 
shelled 


ago. I began with cooking corn 
and oats with potatoes and turnips. Some- 
times I added second growth cabbage, 


beets or hog cracklings—anything that in 
my opinion would render the mixture more 
palatable. This feed was used for hogs. 
In fact, I never cook feed for any other 
farm animals. I put the above mixture in 
a 20-gal iron kettle, with enough water to 
cook it, then added a half can of concentrat- 
ed lye, which had previously been dissolved 


in two to three gallons of water. The 
whole was thoroughly cooked and after 
cooling was fed in a long trough. I was 


very particular to see that every hog got a 
share. I fed this mixture one to three 
times per week. 

At the time this feed was first used, hog 
cholera was very destructive in my section 





“*Abstract from a paper read at the Dec 
meeting of the N Y state Shropshire breed- 
ers’ assn, 


BARN 











and as I depended upon my stock for the 
greater part of my income, it was impor- 
tant that they be kept healthy. Although 
my neighbors’ hogs. died, I did not lose a 
single animal. You.can easily understand 
why I favor giving a variety of cooked feeds 
to swine. I do not know whether my par- 
ticular combination is best or not, but know 
that my hogs lived while my neighbors’ 
died. 

My plan of managing hogs makes clean~ 
liness of sleeping quarters, feeding floors 
and watering troughs imperative. I also 
provide warm quarters for hogs to sleep in. 
My house is large and the roof is at least 
8 ft above the floor. At least once a week 
I get into this sleeping place and sweep it 
out thoroughly. The house is well ventilat- 
ed and a tight board fence surrounds it and 
does excellent service as a windbreak. I 
am very careful to see that filth does not 
accumulate where hogs are fed, and I oc- 
ecasionally sprinkle my hog house, hog 
troughs and all places frequented by them, 
with a solution. of crude carbolic acid. I 
also keep a mixture of salt, ashes and pul- 
verized copperas where the hogs can get at 
it. I occasionally feed some dried bran and 
oats to which a little sulphur has been add- 
ed. I have no faith in feeding soft coal. 
Of course my plan of treatment requires 
considerable work, but I have not lost @ 
hog from disease for 28 years, and conse- 
quently consider it profitable. 

If I were simply fattening hogs, I am not 
sure that I would go to the trouble of cook- 
ing my feed and warming my water. The 
object of this variety of feed and cooking 
the same is to keep the hogs in a healthy 
and vigorous condition and to enable them 
to maintain a good appetite. In my opin- 
ion, however, nothing produces fat more 
cheaply than dry feed. Dry ear corn with 
an occasional change of feed is all I care 
for in finishing hogs for market. 

Concerning the cost of cooking feed, 16 
bu of coal with one big load of wood and 
the cobs I picked up in the feed lot fur- 
nished sufficient fuel to cook feed for 48 
hogs all last winter. As I do not cook feed 
for the purpose of producing fat, it is pret- 
ty difficult to tell just how much it cost me 
to cook feed. Then, too, the benefit de- 
rived from good appetite, vigorous condi- 
tion and comparative freedom from disease 
is difficult to estimate. 

I never cook corn meal or bran, but 
sometimes I scald bran. I ! ave no use for 
corn meal either cooked or uncooked as 
hog feed. I always object to and never use 
sour feed of any description. I never warm 
water for my hogs unless it is simply to 
keep it from freezing during very cold 
weather. I think they do better when sup- 
plied with water just as it comes from the 
well. Unless I am threatened with an epi- 
demic of swine disease, I never cook my hog 
feed in summer. If there is a likelihood of 
cholera appearing in the neighborhood I 
frequently cook a variety of feeds and use 
the mixture as an appetizer. 





Rations for ‘Growing - Pigs—The best 
food that can be fed to growing pigs is 
plenty of skimmilk, together with a grain 
ration composed of one-third’ shorts, 
ground peas or oats and the balance corn 
meal. Give room for plenty of exercise 
and a clover pasture to feed on. The skim- 
milk and clover are not always to be had, 
but there is no reason why the corn ration 
eannot be supplemented with some one of 
the three grains mentioned. No oné can af- 
ford to raise hogs if he confines them to a 
pen. The corn-fed hog is not so vigorous as 
the one fed on a variety of feeds and Is 
more liable to disease.—[I. G., Ohio. 
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A Business Pear. 
H. BE. VAN DEMAN, VA. 





Among the pears of comparatively recent 
introduction there are none, perhaps, about 
which so much is being said as the Sudduth. 
It originated from seed taken from Xenia, 
O, and planted near Williamsville, Ill, in 
A820, by Thomas Constant. This tree is still 
standing and in vigorous bearing condition, 





CROSS SECTION OF SUDDUTH PEAR. 


although now 80 years old. It is reported 
as never having been affected by blight, 
and the same is said of all the younger 
trees of this variety, of which there are a 
number, some of them being 50 or more 
years old. The young trees bear at an early 

» age, sometimes at three years from the bud. 
Nearly all of the bearing trees, up to this 
date, are in IIl. 

There has t-en a hot contention by some 
that this pear is identical with the _ Bir- 
kett, another western variety, but this 
seems to have recently been estatlished as 
a mistake. Specimens having recently been 
sent me from headquarters in Ill, I have 
critically examined them and meade the ac- 
companying drawing... The fruit is of me- 
dium size and ordinary pear shape, being 
ceonical-and with slight depressions at both 
ends. The stem is rather long and slender. 
Tfie surface is somewhat uneven or lumpy, 
geen in color, with no blush or yellowish 
cast-even when soft: and decaying. There 
aré almost no perfect seeds to be found, but 
the core is well defined, although small, 
The flesh’is white, tender, not very juicy, 
and has considerable grit or small hard 
specks, such as are common to many va- 
rieties of the pear. The quality I think 
only fair, owing to the lack of richness 
and delicate flavor. As a business pear it 
is doubtless an eminent success, because of 
the. exemption from blight and its constant 
and abundant bearing, but as an amateur 
fruit it is certainly excelled by Sheldon 
and many others ripening at the same time, 
It season is about the last of Sept in cen- 
tral Ill. 





A Famous Delaware Grapevine. 
G. HAROLD POWELL. 





There is a remarkable vine of the south- 

ern. Fox grape, Vitis Aestivalis, on the farm 

P of Mr Charles Wright of Sussex Co, Del. 
It climbs over and covers a magnificent 
hickory nearly 100 ft high, aimost com- 
pletely hiding its branches. The hickory 

‘is a patriarch of the original forest of south- 

ern Del, its branches covering a diameter 

of -40 -ft, and having a trunk something 

more than 3 ft through. For some dis- 








LARGE 





tance above the ground the body of the 
vine is as large as the tree trunk and 
its arms, many of which measure from 6 
to 12 in in diameter, hang in ‘graceful 
curves from the body and branches. [See 
Page 41.] 

No one knows how old the vine is. Men 
of three-score years think it was as large 
when they were boys, and Mr Wright, who 
has watched it critically, cannot detect a 
perceptible increase in size in 30 years. 
Aside from the big proportions of the vine 
its most striking peculiarity is its barren- 
ness. Whether it blooms and is unfruit- 
ful with itself, or whether it does not de- 
velop flowers at all, we are unable to say. 
Some idea of the enormous proportions of 
the vine may be obtained by using the 
horse and carriage in the illustration as 
a comparative means of measurement. 





Treating Old Blackberry Plantations— 
A Washington correspondent wants to 
know how he can get rid of old black- 
berry plants, Kittatinny and Lawton varie- 
ties. The vines were grubbed out by hand, 
after which the ground was plowed. Dur- 
ing the past summer and fall the ground 
was cultivated six times, but it is now 
covered with vines about 10 in high. It 
seems almost impossible to get rid of them. 
Information along the same line is also re- 
quested concerning the killing out of grape- 
vines. 


San Jose Scale Not Feared—Where the 
San Jose scale is worst, success in check- 
ing it is greatest because the growers are 
alive to the necessity for active operations. 
Crude petroleum ag a winter application 
will prove the most successful insecticide. 
The mechanical mixture of kerosene and 
water, 10 to 15 per cent kerosene, answers 
perfectly for summer treatment. The 
damage is locally a serious matter and 
has cost some orchardists a few hundred 
trees; but there is nothing that has in the 
least affected the total fruit crop. There 
is no prospect whatever of extermination, 
but every indication that control will he 
complete so that none-.but the man who 
is not fit to grow fruit will be hurt.—[Prof 
John B. Smith, New Jersey. 








Fertilizer for Prune Trees—Muriate of 
potash has been found to give the best 
results in fertilizing prune trees. The 
potash not only increases the size of the 
fruit but also the sugar content, which in 
turn gives fruit of a better drying quality 
and commands a higher price in market. 


Apple Scab can be pretty effectively held 
in check by using 5 lbs of arsenate of lead 
to every 150 gals water. 
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Cellular Union in Grafting. 


B, B. MILLER, INDIANA, 


50 





The union between scion and stock is 
sometimes imperfect and remains a weak- 
ness throughout the life of the plant, but 
this is not always:true. There are-scores 
of plants which make perfect physical 


— 


poo eeerrre mans 





Fie 1. 


APPLE GRAFT. 


union with other plants of their own spe- 
cies or even with other species. Prof Bailey 
mentions an interesting experiment in 
which he tested the strength of the cellu- 
lar union very thoroughly. He sawed thin 
cross sections less than an inch thick from 
the trunk of a tree at the junction of the 
two parts of the graft. These sections were 
then placed on a furnace and kept very hot 
for two days in order to determine how 
they would check in seasoning, for it is evi- 
dent that the checks would occur at the 
weakest points. But, strange to say, there 
was in no case a check in the amalgamated 
tissue, showing that it was really an ele- 
ment of physical strength to the plant. 
Prof Bailey also split the trunks of some 
grafted trees and looked for the effect of 
the grafting, but no trace of any contorted 
tissue could be~ found. 

Probably one of the most interesting 
things about grafting is the study of the 
cellular union by use of the compound 
microscope. This division of the subject 
was pretty thoroughly investigated at Pur- 
due university last spring. For this work 
young vigorous plants, which were easily 
handled, were potted and grown in the 
greenhouse, where the temperature could 
be regulated as desired. The apple grafts, 
however, had grown one year in the nurs- 
ery row before they were taken for#ex- 
amination. 

In the apple grafts the different tissues 
did not unite directly to each other, but in 
the gap (Fig 1 a), which is usually  be- 
tween them, are crowded numerous meris- 
tem cells, that is, young growing = cells, 
such as are found inthe ends oft 
the young growing twigs, or the tip ends 
of the young rootlets. These cells form a 
very weak union with the wood tissues of 
both scion and stock. They seemed to be 
simply stuck together by pressure and were 
not yet locked firmly. In some cases the 
pith parenehyma cells, or pith, did seem 
to be joined directly to the meristem cells, 
so that it was difficult to trace the line of 
union. (Fig 1 b.) The only way it could 
be traced at all was by the slightly differ- 
ent shape of the cells, some being very 
small and somewhat triangular. 

These meristem cells are developed from 
the cambium ‘cells, and are crowded down 
to fill up the gap. (Fig 1c.) These cam- 
bium cells are what are known-as inside 
bark. The meristem cells resemble, some- 
what, the pith parenchyma cells, both be- 
ing large, thin-walled cells. They. were 
more irregular, but about the same size; 
were much smaller and more irregular 
near the outer part of the gap, where they 
were older. Judging from the numerous 
cells in process of division they seemed to 











HORTICULTURE 


be growing very actively. These new. grow- 
ing cells change of course to the cells of 
the kind adjoining .on each side. But one 
year’s growth shows only a very weak 
union between the cut surfaces, the only 
real union being outside the annular ring, 
or in the growth which takes place after 
the grafts were made. (Fig 1 d.) 

The gooseberry and -currant graft grew 
three months. When jit was examined it 
was found that no union had occurred be- 
tween the cut surfaces (Fig 2 @), but the 
union had been effected in the new growth, 
which had taken place after the graft was 
made outside. the annular ring. This graft 
shows very nicely how the meristem cells 
are crowded down into the gap from the 
outside. (Fig 2 b.) Otherwise it resembles 
the apple grafts. 

For grafting plants not closely related, 
box elder was grafted on honey locust, ap- 
ple on peach, peach on currants, grape on 
peach, apple on honey locust, box elder on 
peach, box elder on walnut, etc. Of course 
these grafts were not expected to unite, 
but the object was to see if the reason fo1 
non-union could be attributed to a differ- 
ence in the cells. In these “experiments -the 
cut surfaces would simply callous over, 
and no effort toward a union was made 
except in tke case of chrysanthemum on 
the petunia, in which case the microscope 
showed a cellular union over considerable 
of the cut surface. (Fig 3 a.) But of 
course we can hardly think of them as hav- 
ing united, because the plants are of two 
distinct families. 

In most of the experiments made with 
plants so far related in which there was 
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FIG 2. GOOSEBERRY AND CURRANT GRAFT. 
a failure to unite, the failure can hardly 
be attributed to the difference in their cel- 
lular structure. It is easily seen by the 
habits and cellular structure of the plants 
why ‘the herbaceous plants will not unite 
with the hard woody plants, but not se 
easily seen why the herbaceous plants will 
not always unite with ome another, and 
why hard wood plants will not always 
unite with other hard wood plants. While 
the habits of most of the plants grafted 
were very similar, there seemed to be a 
difference in them somewhere that the 
microscope failed to reveal. Perhaps the 
difference is in the rapidity of the circulat- 
ing media. 


—— 


The Story of a Woman's Garden. 





From prize winning record in our Garden 
contest last year. By Mrs William R, 
Bale of New Jersey... 

I commenced my garden by planting in 
boxes in a sunny east window in the cel- 
lar a few lettuce and cabbage seeds, and 
by putting tomato seeds in flower pots in 
the kitchen windows. The mice ate the 
lettuce and cabbage plants after they were 
nicely started. I then sowed more the last 
of Mar in the house, putting them out of 
doors when the weather was_ suitable. 
These thrived apace and gave good plants 
for the garden later. The first real work 
done in the garden was preparing the 
ground for sweet peas and celery. This 
was late in Mar and during early Apr. As 
I wished to raise, celery plants for sale I 
sowed 2 oz of seed, everyone of which I 





think sprouted. I made a level row 6 in 
wide, over which I scattered the seed thin- 
ly. This proved a good way, as the plants 
were not crowded, and grew stocky and 
strong. They were sheared off three times 
before time for transplanting and. made 
excellent plants. The space where they 
were planted was about 12x24 ft and held 
nearly 10,000 plants, of which about 8500 
Were set out, sold or given away. To each 
neighbor or friend I gave 50, letting then? 
buy as many more as they wanted. I sold 
about 7000 at 35c per 100, making the little 


patch very profitable, although I spent 
much work upon it. 
The next work was getting the berry 


bushes in order, and I spent much time in 
trimming and thinning them out and cut- 


ting out dead wood. When we began 
planting the early seeds I put a radish 
seed every 2 or 3 in in. all the rows of 


onions and parsnips, then firmed the soil 
by walking over the rows. The radish 
germinated in a few days, marking the 
rows so that they could be worked before 
the other plants showed above ground. The 
radishes grow quickly and can-be pulled 
and used before the other plants are large 
enough to need the room. 

We have had a great deal of trouble with 
the little fleas that eat the radishes, toma- 
toes, etc, and used plaster and soot freely. 
'We had many fine cabbage plants, but all 
the Savoy and some of the others had club- 


root so bad that they could not be used. 
Had such dry weather that everything 
seemed likely to die. Hoeing every day or 
evening after sundown was our only 
resource, aS to draw water and carry it 


from the well was more than I could do, 
although I carried a great many pailfuls 
for celery. We had much trouble with the 


squash bugs in squashes, cucumbers and 
melons. We planted radishes in the hills 
and used cow manure mixed with water, 


sprinkled on the vines. Many hills had to 
be planted over, but I guess we shall have 
plenty of plants, for every vacant square 
foot in the garden has a melon or squash 
vine coming up. Uncle says “he likes to 
have plenty and they will do no hurt.” 

June 24. We are now beginning to get 
enough rain to make things look as though 
they would still live. Have cut the celery 
back once. It was almost a foot high, the 
largest plants. The Gradus peas have not 
filled very well. I suppose the dry weather 
hurt them. Burpee’s Quality peas as usual 
have done well, the Gradus come on some 
earlier and are of good quality. 

July 12. Gathered the first cucumbers. 
They are selling here at three for 10c. All 
vegetables are very high; lettuce 5c a head 
now at Newton, beets 9c a bunch, peas and 
beans 5c a qt. The celery plants are going 





FIG 3. BOX ELDER AND HONEY LOCUST. 


off well. All the people who come for them 


exclaim in wonder over our garden. “The 
finest .garden I ever saw!” “Why! You 
haye everything in your garden,” ‘What 
do you expect to do with so much?” These 


and many more admiring comments, though 
I do not think we have more than usual. 








only last year our cabbage was a failure. 
Lying upon the bank above the road, it 
cannot be seen from the road, and no one 
krows what we have unless they go inside 
the fence. I never saw so many tomatoes. 
So many have come up themselves, and 
uncle wants to leave them all. Corn, cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes and melons all together 
and all striving to get ahead. 

Aug il. We have so many cucumbers that 
I do not know what to do with them and 
everybody else has them also. Last year 
I supplied all the neighbors, sometimes giv- 
ing away 3 bu at a time. Now I can only 
feed them to the hogs. Have found the 
thief which has been eating the parsnip 
tops. Going quietly out just now, I saw a 
ground hog run from the parsnips down un- 
cer the wire fence through the stones, into 
his hole. Mr B says he will kill him with 
bi-sulphide of carbon. The Fordhook Early 
corn has given us but 2 doz ears fit to eat. 
They are either unfilled or covered with 
smut, more of the’ latter. The Country Gen- 
tleman is very fine and not very late. It 
is planted very thick, but sets two or three 
good ears to a stalk, so we shall have plen- 
ty. The tomatoes are simply a wonder. 
They are now ripening at the rate of-a 
bushel or more a day and still in bloom. 
The Gradus and Quality peas both began 
to bloom after the first crop was picked 
and have given us several messes for the 
table, and seed for next year. I suppose 
the dry weather early and later so much 
rain was the cause of the unusual proced- 


ing. 

Sept 1. There are many melons and they 
are now ripening -fast. We have many 
freaks this year. Nearly every stump 


where we have cut a cabbage head has 
grown from three to 30 small heads, from 
the size of a walnut to 3 or 4 in in diam- 
eter. One cauliflower instead of making a 
single head, branched from the stalk and 
gave six heads about 4 in across, each in- 
closed in its outer leaves. I found several 
medium-sized ears of corn not covered by 
any husk at the top of the stalks among 


the tassels. The: Australian Brown onion 
was very good and of mild and pleasant 
flavor. The celery seems to be blighting. 


The outside leaves turn brown at the tips 
and slowly die down. Both varieties seem 
affected, and some who bought plants have 
the same trouble. Out of 600 plants set not 
more than half that number are good ones. 

Nov 10. The garden is about all garnered 
in. The celery is to bury and the vegetable 
oysters and parsnips, both very fine, will be 
left in the ground till spring, with the ex- 
ception of a few packed in sand for winter 


use. 





Spinach Grows Siowly—Young garden- 
ers are often disappointed and discouraged 
in the growing of this desirable salad plant. 
The seed germinates very slowly, often 
requiring several weeks, especially the New 
Zealand variety, Tetragonia expansa. If the 
seeds are more than a year old, three to 
four times as long is sometimes necessary. 
Soaking the seed in warm water has been 
recommended as means of hastening ger- 
mination, but this is not always success- 
ful. After once started this kind of spin- 
ach is often desirable. as each plant will 
furnish about a peck of greens per week 
and if cut off an inch or more above the 
ground will continue to furnish a supply 
until a heavy frost occurs. 





A Desirable Tomato—Terra Cotta pos- 
sesses high quality and is one of the best 
producers. The seed cavities are small and 
the flesh firm. It seems less susceptible to 
rot than many other kinds. 


Transplanted Onions ripen from two to 
19 days earlier than onions grown direct 
from the seed. The average is about nine 
days earlier. 


The Southern Cowpea is occasionally 
used for human food and is treated as any 
other pea. It can be used green or when 
matured. 
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KIDNEYS 





Women as Well as Men Suffer and Are Made Miserable 
by Kidney and Bladder Troubles. 





To Prove what Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, 
will do for YOU, every Reader of American Agriculturist 
May Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free = Mail. 





Among the many famous investigated 
cures of Swamp-Root none seem to speak 
higher of the wonderful curative properties 
of this great kidney remedy than the one 


we publish this week for the benefit of our 


readers, 
Mrs H. N. Wheeler of 117 High Rock St, Lynn, Mass, 
writes: ‘‘About 18 months ago I had a very ¢evere speil 


of sickness. I was extremely sick for three weeks, and 

when I finelly was able to leave my ted ] was left with 

excruciating _— in my_ back. My water at times 
+f 


locked ver: ke coffee. I could pass but littie ut a 
time, and then only after suffering great pain. My 
physical condition was such that I had no strength 


and was all run down. The doctors said my kidneys 
were not affected, but I felt certain that they were the 
cause of my trouble. My sister, Mrs C. &. Lisclefield, 
of Lynn, advised me to give Dr.’ Kiimer’s Swamp-Koot a 
trialy I procured a bottle and inside uf three Guys com- 
menced to get relief. I followed up that beztle with an- 
other, and at the completion of this one found I was 
completely cured. My strength returned and to-day I 
am as well as ever. My business is that of canvasser; I 
am on my feet a great deal of the time and have to 
use much energy in getting around. My cure is, —— 
fore, all the ,more remarkable, and is exceedingly gra 

fying to me. RS H. N. W HEELERS 


Swamp-Root will do iat as much for any 
housewife whose back is too weak to per- 
form her necessary work, who is always 
tired and overwrought, who feels that the 
cares of life are more than she can stand. 
t is a boon to the weak and ailing. 


How to Find Out 
If You Need 
Swamp-Root. 


organs. 








MRS. H. N. WHEELER. 


It used to be considered that only urinary and blad- 
der troubles were to be traced to the kidneys, but now 
modern science proves that nearly all diseases have 
their beginning in the disorder of these most important 


The kidneys filter and purify the blood—that is 


their work. So when your kidneys are weak or out of order you can understand hov 
quickly your entire body is affected, and how every organ seems to fail to do its duty. 
If you are sick or ‘‘feel badly,’ begin taking the famous new discovery, Dr. Kil- 


mer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kidneys are well they will help all 
will convince anyone. 


other organs to health. A trial 


the 


Many women suffer untold misery because the nature of their disease is not cor- 


rectly understood. They are 
some sort is responsible for 

Neuralgia, nervousness, headache, 
tism, a dragging pain or dull 
tion, profuse or scanty supply of urine, 


the many 


led to believe that womb trouble or female weakness of 
ills that beset womankind. 

puffy or dark circles under the eyes, rheuma- 
ache in the back, weakness or bearing down sensa- 
with strong odor, frequent desire to pass it 


night or day, with scalding or burning sensation,—these are all unmistakable signs of 


kidney and bladder trouble. 


If there is any doubt in your mind as to your condition, take from your urine on 


rising about four ounces, place it in a glass or bottle and let it 
If on examination it is milky or cloudy, 


hours. 


stand twenty-four 
if there is a brick-dust settling, or if 


small particles float about in it, your kidneys are in need of immediate attention. 
Other symptoms showing that you need Swamp-Root are sleeplessness, * dizziness, 


irregular heart, breathlessness, sallow, 
strength. 


unhealthy complexion, plenty of ambition but no 


Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is used in the leading hospitals, reeommend- 


ed by physicians 


in their private practice, and is taken by doctors themselves, be- 


cause they recognize in it the greatest and most successful remedy that science has 


ever been able to compound. 


If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can purchase 
the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 

SPECIAL NOTICE—Swamp-Root, the great Kidney, Liver and Bladder remedy, is so 
remarkably successful that a special arrangement has been made by which all of our 
readers who have not already tried it may have a sample bottle sent absolutely free 


by mail. 


Also a book telling all about kidney and bladder troubles and containing 


many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonia] letters received from men and 


women cured by Swamp-Root. 


American Agriculturist when sending your address to Dr. Kilmer 
} oe 


Be sure and mention reading this generous 


offer in 
& Co., Binghamton, 
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Commercial Agriculture. 
Active Year in Live Stock Circles. 


The record of movement and values shows 
the Chicago live stock market to have been 
in a healthy condition throughout the year 
just closed; what is true of that city is 
equally true of Omaha, Kansas City and 
cther western primary points. The de- 
mand for beef has been excellent on both 
home and foreign account, and while prices 
were in some instances disappointing, they 
averaged fairly well throughout the year. 
The demand was largely for finished, me- 
dium weight beeves, while big steers at no 
time sold very well. 

In the subjoined table of comparative 
prices, the best figures obtained in the 
months named are used; from these prices 
shaded downward rapidly for medium or 
inferior lots. 

TOP PRICES FOR LIVE STOCK AT CHICAGO, 

[Live weight, per 100 lIbs.] 


52 











Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Jan .....$5.75@6.00  $4.90@4.92%  $5.25@5.35 
Mar esses 5.25@5.50 5.50@5.52% 6.00@6.25 
May .... 5.15@5.40 5.50@5.52% 5.75@6.00 
July .... 5.35@5.60 5.50@5.52% 4.60@4.75 
Sept .... 5.60@5.85 5.62424@5.70 4.00@4.2 25 
Nov - 5.35@5.60 5.10@5.12% 4.10@4.35 
BOO sccce 5.35@5.60 5.05@5.07% 4.75@5.00 
190¢ - §.25€6.00 5.50@5.85 5.00@5.35 
1899 - 6.00@7.25 4.70@5.00 5.40@5.65 
| Pere 5.75G -.25 4.50@4.70 5.00@5.25 
Be cvcas 5.50@6.00 4.25@4.50 4.90@5.25 
1896 - 6.00@6.50 4.25@4.45 4.4uw 4.60 


Pork packers maintained a steady fight 
against hog prices, claiming they were too 
high, considering the market for the fin- 
ished product. Yet so good was the de- 
mand for meats, lard, etc, that hog prices 
have averaged higher the past year than 
in a long time, being fully $1@1 50 better 
than three and four years ago. The top 
point reached was last April, with 5 85 paid, 
the year closing with the market around 
5e p lb or 25@50c better than last Jan. 

The following tables show the movement 
of live stock at Chicago the past year, with 
comparisons: 

CHICAGO LIVE STOCK RECEIPTS. 
{In round thousands.] 


Cattle Hogs Sheep Horses 

1900 . oo Splae 8,109 3,549 99 
1899 ... . 2,514 8,178 3,683 112 
1898 . . 2,481 8,817 3,589 119 
TEST cccccces 2,555 8,364 3,607 112 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle Hogs Sheep Horses 

Pears | 1,452 487 92 
er ne 1,689 387 100 
BEE cccsconcdes Gee 1,341 543 102 
ee Se 1,630 638 101 


The year proved generally profitable to 
sheep men, under a good demand for mut- 
ton on both domestic and foreign account. 
The action of the British govt in shutting 
out Argentine sheep, as recently recorded in 
American Agriculturist by our special corre- 
spondent now in that country, has helped 
the market for American mutton. 





Commission Merchants in C-~ference— 
The highly interesting annual meeting (the 
9th) of the natl league of commission mer- 
chants of the U S has been held Wednes- 
day to Friday of this week, at Cleveland. 
The attendance was good and _ interest 
marked. The wise handling of the vari- 
ous classes of farm produce formed the 
subject of much thoughtful consideration. 
Delegates were present representing branch 
leagues in 22 cities. Further particulars will 
appear in later issues of American Agri- 
culturist. 





The Firmness in Beans is attributed to 
some extent to speculative operations at 
Chicago, where it is hinted a prominent 
dealer has cornered the market. Within 
the past month pea beans have advanced 
30@40c per bu and offertngs restricted. A 
considerable part of the latest crop, only 
moderate at best, has gone into consump- 
tive channels, and supplies are controlled 
by strong hands, not only in the west. but 


also in N Y and Boston. Thus the strength 
is due in part at least to legitimate rea- 
sons under a good domestic consumptive 
demand and increased purchases by the 
govt for shipment to Porto Rico and else- 
where, 





Profit in Poultry. 
Raising Broiler Ducks for Market. 


MILLIE ABBOTT, NEW JERSEY. 





To do this satisfactorily and successfully 
one should live on a large farm, also be a 
good distance from neighbors, for the odor 
from a flock of ducks is very disagreeable. 
A plant in which 3000 ducks can be raised 
could be built for $400, including the incu- 
bators. Some buy all their eggs, others 
raise their own and the latter is considered 
the most satisfactory method. A flock of 75 
to 100 breeders will give all the eggs nec- 
essary and oftentimes 1000 or more to sell. 
Duck eggs are not apt to be as fertile as 
hens’ eggs, also they do not hatch as well, 
but ducks are unlike chicks in one respect, 
for 98 per cent of ducks hatched can be 
raised. Ducklings have almost no disease 
and in this respect again they differ from 
chicks, 

If ducklings grow as they should they 
may be marketed in seven to nine weeks, 
weighing 9 to 10 lbs per pair, but to do this 
they must be fed of the proper food five 
or six times a day until they are three 
weeks old, then four times will be sufficient. 
The water should never be allowed to get 
out of their fountains, for careful water- 
ing is more essential than food. Many peo- 
ple are careless in this respect and the re- 
sult is stunted ducks that never can be 
made to come up to standard weight. Here 
is the plan for raising ducks from shell to 
killing time, as used by a most successful 
plant: 

For the first week, feed equal parts of 
rolled oats and bread crumbs, 10 per cent 
hard-boiled eggs chopped fine and 5 per 
cent coarse sand. From one week to one 
month feed equal parts of rolled oats and 


wheat bran, 10 per cent corn meal, 5 per 
cent. coarse sand, 5 yper cent fine 
ground beef scraps, soaked, and 
some finely cut green clover, rye or cab- 


bage. From four to seven weeks feed equal 
parts corn meal, wheat bran and Quaker oat 
feed, 5 per cent of fine grit and 5 per cent 
of beef scrap. Mix in a goodly supply of 
green food. From seven to nine weeks give 
fattening food. Feed two-thirds corn meal, 
one-third equal parts of wheat bran and 
oat feed, 10 per cent of beef scrap and 5 per 
cent of grit. Give oyster shelis and only 
what green food they will eat readily. Feed 
three times a day all they will eat. Too 
much green food in the last two weeks has 
a tendency to make the flesh soft, and it 
will not ship as well. 

The business of raising broiler ducks is 
often carried on in connection with a small 
fruit farm, the fruit trees giving the neces- 

sary shade to the ducks and the ducks 
supplying all the fertilizer needed for the 
trees. The illustration shows a view of 
such a farm with several pens of eight 
weeks’ old @ucks. They are confined in 
yards by 2 ft netting. An old box sup- 
plies all the shelter they need. Twenty- 
five cents net per kead is considered an 
average profit, although much more is ob- 
tained for early ducks, but this is a good 
average for 3000 to 10,000 ducks raised per 
year. If the feathers are properly taken 
care of they bring from 25 to 30c per Ib. 
This is quite an item to be looked after, as 
at the end of the killing season it amounts 
to quite a sum. 

It is not necessary to have a pond or some 
water for these ducks to swim in. Broiler 
ducks are never allowed in water, as it 
gives a muddy flavor to the flesh. Many 
breeders claim that eggs are more apt to 
be fertile and hatch much stronger ducks, 
if the breeding ducks have access to water. 
In summer if one lives near a creek a few 
miles from the salt water, where there is 














SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


an abundance of wild oats growing, they 
will find a great saving in grain, as ducks 
let out early in the morning will forage 
all day for themselves. only coming up in 
the evening to get a meal of soft feed. 


a 


Fattening Chickens and Capons. 


W. R. GRAHAM, ONTARIO AGRI COLLEGE. 





Chickens and capons can be fattened to 
best advantage by confining them in small 
coops for three or four weeks previous to 
killing. The ordinary coops used for fat- 
tening purposes are made 6% ft long by 16 
in square, inside measurement. Each crate 
is divided into threecompartments and each 
compartment usually holds four chickens. 
The crates are made of slats about 14% in 
wide and % in thick. The slats run length. 
wise of the coop on the top, bottom and 
back, the front being upright, with a small 
door arranged in each compartment. This 
coop we have found easily cleaned and con- 
venient. Small V-shaped troughs are ar- 
ranged in front, from which the fowls are 
fed and watered. All our’experiments tend 
to show that this is the best way to fat- 
ten fowls. They do better than when at 
large, or when confined to small pens. 

The feed should be of ground grain damp- 
ened with skimmilk or meat broth. Of 
eight different rations tried here for fat- 
tening purposes, we have found the follow- 
ing two the best: (a) Two parts ground 
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corn, two parts ground buckwheat and one 
part fine ground oats, all by weight; (b), two 
parts ground corn, two parts ground oats 
anc two parts cooked potatoes, all by 
weight. Ration a is relished by the birds 
and has made more rapid gains than b, but 
b ration is less expensive and has produced 
gain at a less cost per pound, while a has 
produced the most gain. In districts where 
buckwheat car be purchased for about 35 to 
40c per bu, a would be a very advantageous 
ration to use. 

Cur method is to feed these rations from 
the small V-shaped trough for two weeks, 
after which the birds are forced by the use 
ef the cramniing machine. The machine- 
feeding lasts for about 10 days. But these 
rations tend to produce a light, cream- 
colored flesh, which is in demand in the 
English markets and the high class Cana- 
dian trade. Where yellow flesh is in de- 
wmand the addition of a small proportion of 
yellow carrots, say one-sixth of the ration, 
would tend to deepen the color. Cottonseed 


hen. During the day allow the hens to 
eat as much cut clover and vegetables as 
they will and before going to roost they 
should have a light feed of good clean 
wheat, corn or other hard grain. They 
will also need at all times a supply of grit 
and clean drinking water. In cold weath- 
er, the water should be slightly warm. 


Book on Poultry Diseases—-Mrs W. H., 
N Y: The best book on this subject is Dr 
Salmon’s Diseases of Poultry, which is sold 
by the Oran Judd Co for 50c. Our book, 
Profits in Poultry, price $1, contains sev- 
eral chapters covering the more common 
diseases. From the description of your sick 
hens it is impossible to tell whether they 
have roup, or whether the swelled eyes 
are caused from too much dust in the 
house. 


The Poultry Contest is bound to bring 
out a lot of new points in poultry keeping 
that have not been settled or sufficiently 
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SPRING DUCKS ON A NEW JERSEY POULTRY AND FRUIT FARM 


meal has the same tendency. Nice, plump, 
fat chickens can be produced without the 
crammer if fed for about a week longer, but 
in our trials they lack the uniformity and 
evenness of condition which is character- 
istic of most crammed chickens. 





Scarcity of Strictly Fresh Eggs. 


Good fresh eggs are always in demand, 
for they are as scarce as hens’ teeth. Yet 
the cause of this scarcity is hard to de- 
termine. Doubtless it is because people 
have not as yet learned the importance 
of this article of diet and the importance 
of furnishing it as desired. 

Recently a city physician prescribed for 
one of his convalescent patients a fresh 
egg each morning, with the injunction that 
it must be fresh, not more than three days 
old. Strange to say, such an egg could 
not be found for sale. 

In all of our larger cities can be found 
a ready market for fresh eggs to be used 
in nurseries and hospitals, as well as in 
some of the best hotels, at 50c per doz. Now 
why cannot poultrymen and the farmers 
fill the demand by furnishing good eggs 
and shipping them daily so they may ar- 
rive at their destination not more than 
three days old? The price which may be 
obtained ought to be an incentive suffi- 
cient to find a ready response. 








Green Bone for Winter Eggs—The flavor 
of the egg depends upon the material fed. 
Be very careful to feed only such food as 
is known to produce the best-flavored eggs. 
For best results both for quality and quan- 
tity, from now until early spring, the fol- 
lowing rations wil be found very. satisfac- 
tory: In the morning a warm mash with 
half an ounce of fresh cut bone for each 


discussed. For instance, the question of 
cost and advisability of heating a hen- 
house in winter is going to have new light 
thrown upon it. The pet theery nowadays 
is to keep the hens warm by making them 
scratch, but in sections where the ther- 
mometer hangs below zero for weeks at a 
time a little artificial heat is of great help 
to keep up the egg supply. Contestants 
should be careful to add the expense of 
heating to their record. 





An Incubator Room—The cut shows an 
incubator room that is built on the surface 
of the ground, and yet is surrounded by 
earth, banked up against its stone walls. 
It is banked on three sides, leaving one side 
unbanked for entrance door and a window. 








The incubator room need not be large, 
the labor of banking it in this way will not 


So 


be great. Many are not able to secure a 
suitable place underground for a cellar and 
for such the above plan will prove advan- 
tageous. 


Yearly Egg Yield—The average number 
of eggs per hen is thus summarized from 
records kept during a year by 70 poultry 
keepers with flocks varying in size from 
4 te 265 hens: Barred Plymouth Rocks 124.9. 
White Plymouth Rocks 127.9, White Wyan- 
dots 107.7, Light Brahmas 81.3. 


varieties 116.6, grades 121.7, 
mongrels 108.3. 


crosses 135.4 


THE POULTRY YARD 
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Brown | 
Leghorns 184.9, White Leghorns 133.5, mixed | 
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{From Page 41.] 

eration on the part of producer and ship- 
per, fewer and better commission mer- 
chants or handlers, and therefore more 
equitable distribution of products to all 
concerned. He believes such reform in -dis- 
tribution is bound to come. Already there 
is growing up among the producing inter- 
ests of our farms and in our orchards, truck 
gardens, dairies and cheese factories, a sen- 
timent in favor of a strong co-operative or- 
ganization to promote their business inter- 
ests. 

The leaks in agriculture are so many and 
so large that they would ruin any other 
business. This is proof positive that agri- 
culture is one of the best of all vocations 
when properly managed. Ordinarily we can 
raise stuff enough to feed the world, but 
to net a fair return for our products by the 
time they reach the consumer is a differ- 
ent proposition. Too often farmers are 
forced to pay the highest prices for what 
they consume, and accept the lowest prices 
for what they sell. Such conditions are 
due mainly to two causes: First, imperfect 
or uneven distribution of products; second, 
unregulated transportation. Intimate 
knowledge of the present situation leads Mr 
Myrick to declare that agriculture is to- 
day suffering relatively as much from in- 
justice from transportation as in former 
days, when the evil became so notorious as 
to lead to the so-called granger laws for 
regulating transportation, which have 
since been sustained by the highest courts. 

More executive ability in agriculture and 
in handling the business interests of the 














EDITORIAL 


farm is another growing need of the 20th 
century. Along with business training our 
young men should develop executive abil- 
ity. We learn by doing. Education only 
begins when we leave school or college. 
Changes in agriculture bid fair to be even 
greater in the future than in the past. Di- 
versified crops and intensive methods are 
inevitable. 


Trend of Commodity Values Upward. 

Taking commodity valucas a whole, 
the past year is considered a very prosper- 
ous one by Prof Sauerbeck, the London 
economist, who has long made a study of 
price changes. His comparison with prices 
of preceding years in the world’s’ great 
market, London, shows a slight gain over 
the preceding year, and is used by him 
as reflecting the activity of manufactur- 
ing industries in Europe and America, 
which he says was greater than at any 
time since ’71 and ’73. 

His figures show the course of prices of 
45 commodities during the last 20 years, as 
compared with the standard period of 11 
years, °67-77. The statement of values is 
in the form of “index numbers,” in which 
the average price during period ’67-’77 is 
taken as 100 and the relative price in later 
years based thereon. The 45 articles con- 
sidered are arranged in six great groups: 
Vegetable food; animal food; sugar; coffee 
and tea; minerals; textiles and sumdry ma- 
terials. 

In vegetable food, which of course in- 
cludes most of the great farm staples, the 
index number for the year ’80 was 89, i e, 
11 per cent lower than the standard first 
named. It must be remembered, however, 
that the years ’67-’77 formed a period of 
very high prices compared with anything 
recently. This index number relating to 
vegetable food was 68 in ’85 and reached 
its lowest point, 53, in ’96; in ’99 it aver- 
aged 60, a gain of seven points from the 
low level. In animal food the figure for ’80 
was 101; for ’85, 88; for ’90, 82 and for ’96, 
again the low po#nd, 73; and in ’99, 79, a re- 
covery of six points. 

The index number for all commodities 
last year was 68, against 64 in ’98; mate- 
rially lower than his fixed standard of ’67- 
’77, but 3 per cent above the average of the 
last 10 years The rise was smaller than 
probably expected by many observers, due 
to the fact.that the average advance for 
the whole year applied only to materials 
(chiefly minerals); to a smaller extent to 
textiles. Articles “of food, on the other 
hand, were in the aggregate lower, and 
according to the figures of this student, 
exactly on a level with ’97. His figures are 
interesting indirectly to our American 
farmers, although they apply to London 
quotations. The new year is opening with 
the markets for most of the great farm 
staples well sustained, and general condi- 


tions are bright. 





When the various state boards of agri- 
culture meet this month to plan for fairs 
next fall, they should not forget that some 
new feature must be provided. No matter 
how successful the fair in 1900, the show 
this year must boast of some new attrac- 
tion. The exhibition of farm stock, farm 
and orchard products, manufactured arti- 
cles, must in nowise be neglected. But new 
methods of exhibiting can be devised. A 
Hereford show and sale in Minnesota add- 
ed greatly to the interest of the state fair 
last fall. A competitive sale might be a 
great educater as well as a drawing card. 
A well conducted corn show might be a 
great addition to an Ohio fair. A wheat 
show ought to prove attractive in Kentucky 
or Pennsylvania and so on through a long 
list. Another matter demanding atten- 
tion is a revision of the premium list. The 
classification is poor in many cases. Farm 
and orchard products are not given enough 
money and horse racing is given too much. 
While new breeds of stock and new varie- 
ties of grains and vegetables should have 
proper recognition, no premiums should be 


awarded unless there is more than one man 
in competition, and unless the exhibits have 
merit. These are only a few of the many 
points American Agriculturist would like to 
have fair managers consider. 








A rather novel scheme of taxing dogs is 
proposed by a Connecticut farmer and sheep 
keeper. He suggests that all persons keep- 
ing dogs weighing over 20° lbs should be 
required to pay a tax of $1 per lb on each 
and every pound over 20. This would cer- 
tainly debar everyone from keeping in 
that state the larger breeds like the St 
Bernard, mastiff, Great Dane and New- 
foundland, and even the useful collie, 
and would effectually get rid of all 
the sheep-killing dogs. While the small 
dogs cannot easily kill sheep, they can and 
do often worry them badly and nothing 
makes a flock of sheep more unprofitable 
than to have them well scared and chased 
by dogs. Prabably a more just and still 
effective law would be, in addition to a 
tax of $3 to $10 on each dog kept, to make 
every dog found running at large an out- 
law and allowing the owner of property on 
which he trespassed to kill him at sight. 

Begin planning for the 1901 stock shows 
now. The animals must be given the best 
of care and feed every day until the next 
exhibition. The high mark reached by 
breeding animals from Ohio, Ontario and 
farther west at the 1900 show in Chicago 
will be difficult to equal, but it must be 
surpassed. While it may not be possible to 
sell another steer for $1.50 a pound, it ought 
to be possible to produce a better one and 
a carload that will seH for more than 15%c, 
as reported at the time in American Agri- 
culturist. It wili be no easy task, but it 
must be done, and the way to accomplish 
it is to begin at once. 








That farm work is well in hand at the 
beginning of 1901 is admitted by every close 
observer. Crops were good and prices sat- 
isfactory. The autumn was mild, making 
it possible to accomplish more than usual 
in preparing for next season. Seldom has 
the first freezing weather seen so much 
ground plowed. Fences and farm build- 
ings have been put in good repair. Imple- 
ments were well stored and new ones bar- 
gained for. With an average winter and an 
early spring, farmers will be in condition 
to plant and cultivate a large crop during 
1901. 

a 

Gasoline engines are coming into increas- 
ing popularity. Almost every week our 
letters Among the Farmers note the pur- 
chase of one or more gasoline engines. 
They seem to give good satisfaction and 
are much cheaper and more convenient 
than ordinary sources of power. 

ascii 

Study carefully the reeords of experience 
in seeding clover printed in our columns 
from week to week this winter. A highly 
valuable. and at times elusive crop, the 
points brought out by those who have suc- 
cessfully grown clover must prove helpful, 





Smut and Scab Prevented. 


B. J. HIDLEY, NEW YORK. 





I wish to testify to the benefit I receive 
from American Agriculturist. I have tried 
the different methods of farming of which 
it speaks. I tried first the one for smut in 
oats. All the people around here told me 
that if I soaked them in hot water for 10 
minutes at 132 degrees they would be 
cooked. I did not know what to do. One 
night I said to my folks, “I am going to 
try it.” I went to the oat bin and got a 
half quart and put them in hot water at 
132 degrees for 10 minutes. When the time 
was up I took them out and tried them. 
They were as hard as before soaking. I 
then put them into a plant jar in the house, 
supplying some ground. In a few days they 
were up. Then I put 6 bu in hot water, 
soaking them in the same way, and when 
they were dry sowed them with the grain 
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JOTTINGS FROM THE FARMERS 


drill at 2% bu to the acre. They came up 
and grew nicely until about time for head- 
ing, when a terrible drouth came on. But 
for all that they headed out. One day I 
went to see them. There was no smut— 
but what heads.. They had from 100 to 176 
berries on a stem. I was surprised. While 
14 bu I did not treat had good heads, they 
were one-third smut. 

I also tried disinfected seed potatoes 
with good results. I tried fall plowing to 
see if it would kill the worms in the stalks 
of the potato vines. They get in the stalk 
about the time of setting. Some of them 
get in just above the old seed and others 
above the ground and that is the last of 
“the potatoes. When you come to dig them, 
they are just like marbles. This year. they 
were very bad. I planted 18 bbls and re- 
ceived 23 bbls, they having almost entirely 
destroyed the field. We therefore. cannot 
raise potatoes on this account. I thought 
perhaps you would know of something that 
would keep the worms away so that we 
can again grow potatoes. 


oT 


Need of a Practical Education. 
A. A, SOUTHWICK, MASSACHUSETTS. 








I am a stickler for practical matters, and 
some of our best men cannot be blamed for 
criticising the seeming lack of practical in- 
struction which would benefit those young 
men who intend to become farmers. Some 
of these when they get out into the world 
find themselves unfamiliar with the actual 
doings of farm life: The young man claims 
he does not have time, during a four years’ 
course, to learn the practical things that 
must enter into the everyday life of the 
successful farmer. The greater part of our 
young graduates must scour about. the 
country for a job about as soon as com- 
mencement is over. 

Who, then, but the employer must stand 
the expense of teaching the boy what he 
must learn before he will be a valuable 
helper? Our ideas are not all alike, and 
one must not think his ways and opinions 
are the only ones that are just right, and 
so I say that whatever we may see in the 
management of the agri college that does 
not meet our approval, consider that what- 
ever is being done is for the best. It is to 
be hoped that young men of the right met- 
tle will avail themselves of the splendid 
opportunities for a thoroughly liberal edu- 
cation. 





Wintering City Horses. 





Around large cities and villages farm- 
ers have more or less opportunity to win- 
ter horses. There is no great money» to 
be made in the business, but it gives em- 
ployment for a good hired man and makes 
a big pile of manure to use on the farm, 
This helps to raise more hay to winter 
more horses to make more manure, etc. 
One must have good stalls, pure water and 
clean, sweet hay and grain to make a suc- 
icess of it. If the stalls are not warm it 
will require more hay to keep the horses 
in good condition. Most horse owners want 
box stalls, one horse in a stall, and are will- 
ing to pay more than for a single stall. 
The following methods are followed by F. 
‘A. F. Adafhs, living near an eastern city, 
who has followed this business for 40 years 
and wintered hundreds of high-class trot- 
ting and driving horses: 

In the first place, give roomy, well- 
@rained, well-ventilated box stalls, light 
and cheerful. Turn: horses loose without 
halter. Give at 5 a m a light feed of hay; 
at 6 2 qts oats and 2 ats shorts. Then 
clean out staHs, rake out drainage, shake 
out all wet bedding, sweep out stalls and 
turn horses into paddock to exercise and 
drink pure, clean water with.tHe chill taken 
off on cold days. After stalls are cleaned 
out, put horses in. With a coarse brush 
tlean them off and brush mane and tail 
lightly with a body brush. Wash out feet 
iclean, using plenty of water. Put in a 
clean bed. : 

At noon shaké up bed, feed a good bunch 


of hay and if a fine day turn horses out 
again. At 4 o’clock water, clean up stall, 
shake out bedding and put in some clean 
straw if needed and feed hay. At 6 o’clock 
feed 4 qts bran and a big handful of corn. 
We salt horses a little every day. Always 
feed grain after hay. At 9 o’clock in the 
evening give a little water in a pail to 
each horse and shake up bed. Every Sat- 
urday night, and to some horses oftener, 
give a hot bran mash—a good, liberal one. 
Once a week on a warm day wash the tail 
out clean to keep it growing. 
For this care and feed Mr Adams 
gets $10 per month, goes to the city for the 
horse in the fall and returns him in the 
spring. One man takes care of 20 horses. 
The practice of other farmers is not es- 
sentially different except they do not feed 
grain unless the horse needs it to keep 
him. in condition. They also do not give as 
much care in brushing, etc. Oats, 
bran and a very little corn are the 
grains used. A handful of old process oil 
meal and a spoonful of ginger may be add- 
ed to the bran mash, which should be 
mixed at noon in a large tub, with boil- 
ing water, covered and left to steam until 
night. 


Short Notes, 


Farmers, try planting the Tennessee 
vineless cowpea in cotton at the last work- 
ing. The peas will not hurt the cotton.—[D. 
A. Shaw, Rankin Co, Miss. 








Take care of your tools. I have just dis- 
carded a wagon bought in 1847 and used 
continuously on the same farm. A new 
tongue, a set of new tires and a few spokes 
constitute the sum total of repairs in 63 
years. It is needless to say that I have 
kept it housed when not in use, and have 
not been afraid of the paint pot.—[{N. H. 
Carpenter, Chittenden Co, Vt. 





My farm was mortgaged to raise money 
for part of the purchase price. The land 
was not tillable, so I had to spend some 
money in getting it ready for raising crops. 
In addition to being the proprietor of a 
hotel, I depended for a livelihood upon 
trout fishing in the Au Sable river. This 
I find more remunerative than farming.— 
[John G, Stephens, Crawford Co, Mich. 





By close economy, working hard and liv- 
ing within my income I have been able to 
make.a ‘success at farming. We have had 
no failures in this section. Fruit culture 
has been my chief occupation and I am 
still interested in it.. Most farmers make 
a mistake in buying umnecessary machin- 
ery and failing to take proper care of their 
farm implements. I invariably shelter all 
my tools and attend strictly to my own 
affairs. My farm consists of 80 acres, 40 
being prairie land and 40 timber land. I 
usually raise a little corn, have 5 acres of 
meadow, 10 of pasture, 5 of small fruits, 
15 of orchard. The remainder is wood- 
land. I usually feed a few hogs each 
year.—[Jacob N. Ingling, Clay Co, IIL 





The way to succeed ‘in farming, I have 
found by experience, is by hard work. [I 
mortgaged my farm because I needed money 
during the hard times from ’93 on and 
paid it by giving closest attention to busi- 
ness and working hard. My farm contains 
80 acres and I raise corn and wheat prin- 
cipally, with a number of other small crops. 
I usually feed from 1200 to 1506 head of 
hogs a year, but no cattle.—[William J. 
Thompson, Ozark Co, Mo. 





My 150 acres‘of land is devoted largely 
to raising wheat, corn and fruit,*with a 
considerable portion used for pasture. I 
sell some grain and feed a few steers and 
some hogs. Each year I sell horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, hogs and wheat. I keep up soil 
fertility by carefully saving and applying 
all my manure. I aim to raise not less 
than 25 to-30 bu of wheat per acre. I 
keep the best of stock, read current litera- 
ture, study the markets and avoid being a 
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crank. I plan to raise my own clover 
seed, never sell corn or hay if I can help 
it. I believe in underdrainage. By follow- 
ing these methods I have been fairly suc- 
cessful—[James A. Cook, Kosciusko Co, 
Ind. 





Why is it that the villages in our small 
towns are constantly demanding outlays 
of public funds for their own especial bene- 
fit by which the -farmef®’ burden of taxa- 
tion is constantly increased, and yet stand 
in the way of the farmers enjoying some of 
the advantages they claim for themselves? 
I live in the village, close to. P O, stores, 
railway, etc, but feel the injustice of such 
a course keenly. I wish The Homestead 
would cry out against this practice and 
arouse the farmers in self-defense.—[H. M. 
Rogers, Worcester Co, Mass. 

I appreciate American Agriculturist as a 
farmer’s paper, in keeping us posted in cur- 
rent topics and various plans for advanc- 
ing agricultural interests and bettering the 
farmer. I am pleased with “the interest 
shown in your columns in the beet sugar 
proposition.—[W. J. S., Orleans Co, N Y. 


Basket and Question Box. 


_Establishing Rural Mail Delivery—aA. 
C., Va: The method of establishing a rural 
free delivery route was fully outlined in 
American Agriculturist of Dec 15, ’00. If 
the route proposed in your section would 
abolish two small country postoffices, there 
might be some objection from the postmas- 
ters and their friends, and the question of 
its establishment might be influenced con- 
siderably by the political pressure which 
would be brought to bear by either side. 





Planting Nut Trees—c. L. B., N Y¥: Our 
native walnuts, butternuts and chestnuts 
may be planted in either fail or spring. If 
kept until spring the nuts should be bur- 
ied outside, where they will freeze. Put 
them in a box covered top and bottom with 
wire netting to protect from mice and 
squirrels and bury where there will be no 
standing water. The seedlings should be 
grafted, with the varieties wanted, when 
they are large enough. 


Ventilating a Cow Stable—c. L. B., NY: 
A stable holding eight cows, standing in 
two rows with their heads toward each 
other, can be ventilated with an 8-in stove 
pipe run from one end of the alley up 
through the roof. The pipe should come 
within 1 ft of the floor, and go straight up 
withouteany bend. It will not be necessary 
to let a pipe in from the outside, unless it 
can be arranged to come in under the man- 
gers or in the ceriter of the alley where the 
cows will not be in a draft. e 





Building a Fruit Closet—c. W. T., Mass: 
A frost-proof closet or room in a shed ad- 
jacent to the house can be built by the use 
of several thicknesses of building paper and 
boards with air spaces between. Tack pa- 
per to the studding. already up and cover 
with a thickness,of boards. Nail against 
this 2x2 studding and upon this put an- 
other layer of paper and boards. The room 
should be sealed overhead in the same way 
and a similar floor put in. Should there 
be any danger of freezing in very severe 
weather, a small kerosene lamp or a tub of 
water will keep out the frost. 





“Government Lands—Subscriber: Set- 
tlement of public lands is under charge of 
the dept of the interior. The sec at Wash- 
ington can tell you about the amount of 
land in Okla subject to entry and the law 
governing the same. 

Spraying with kerosene emulsion or to- 
bacco water has proved effective in sup- 
pressing the army worm. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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Well-Cared-For Apple Trees. 


In the celebrated fruit belt of western 
New York lives Mr Delos Tenny. age ap- 
ples won a first prize at the Paris exposi- 
tion this summer. The apple orchard is 
about three and one-half miles from Lake 
Ontario and consists of 12 acres, chiefly 
Baldwin and Spy. Concerning the treat- 
ment of his trees Mr Tenny says: “The 
trees are trimmedeeach spring. I do not 
believe in cutting out a great amount of 
wood at one time, but go over the orchard 
each spring and thin so the light can en- 
ter and color the fruit. I do not believe 
in cutting out all the center of the tree, 
for when the tree is heavily loaded with 
fruit the sun will shine on the large limbs 
and injure them. All fruit spurs along the 
large limbs are carefully left on and here 
I get my Jargest and best fruit. So many 
orchards you see with long limbs, with ev- 
ery fruit spur cut off for several feet. When 
the center of the tree gets too thick I cut 
back the shoots with my grape shears, in- 
stead of cutting the spurs off. 

“In the spring the ground is plowed shal- 
low and cultivated once a week with a 
spring tooth harrow until the last of Au- 
gust. Should a rain come after the orchard 
has been harrowed it is immediately har- 
rowed again. Crimson clover or rye is 
usually sown to plow under in spring. The 
orchard is thoroughly sprayed with  bor- 
deaux mixture and paris green, usually 
three or four times. I use a strong pump 
and high pressure, as I can do so much bet- 
ter work. The first spraying is given just 
as the trees begin to show green, the sec- 
ond before the blossoms open and third im- 
mediately after the blossoms have fallen. 

“Great care is taken to combat the cod- 
ling moth by a very thorough spraying, 
just as soon as the blossoms have fallen, 
using one-half pound of paris green to 50 
gals of bordeaux mixture. So many fruit 
growers wait a week or two after the blos- 
soms have fallen before spraying and then 
wonder why they have wormy apples. As 
soon as blossoms drop and the small ap- 
ple begins to grow, the calyx lobes on the 
apple begin to close up and in a week after 
the blossoms have fallen I have seen them 
closed so tightly that no paris green can be 
got into them. As most of the first brood 
of the codling moth enters the apple 
through the calyx, it is all important to 
have the paris green there before it closes 
up. The second brood usually enters the 
side of the apple, but if we can kill all the 
first brood we will have no second. I _be- 
lieve this is possible, for I have grown 
crops of apples in which one would look 
hours without finding a wormy apple.” 








Ontario Fruit Growers Meet. 





The splendid meeting of southern Can- 

ada fruit men recently held at 
Brantford, attracted representatives of 
fruit growing and fruit shipping  in- 
terests from all over the province 
of Ont. The local attendance was 
not large. The success of shipping tender 
fruits to the Paris exposition in cold stor- 
age was of great interest, as was also the 
report of Sec Woolverton, describing the 
successful shipment of summer apples, to- 
matoes, grapes, etc, in cold storage to Man- 
chester and England. The chief interest of 
the meeting centered upon the methods of 
cold storage. The room must be kept uni- 
formly cool, the fruit. must be honestly 
packed and carefully st6éred if the export 
business is to continue te be successful. 
A perfect circulation of air in cold storage 
rooms and the removal of gases by passage 
of air through the ice were thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Mr. John Dryden, minister of agri, 
told how rooms had been fitted in steam- 
ships on this plan and had been very. sat- 
isfactory. 
_ There was interest in the forestry ques- 
tion, good papers being read by L. G. Rice 
of Port Huron, Mich, and others. The 
show of apples was good. All fruit grow- 
ers were much pleased with John Dryden’s 
effort in behalf of the fruit growers and 
especially in fighting insect pests and as- 
sisting in cold storage experiments. The 
meeting continued three days and was a 
yaluable one in every respect. 





Your valuable and instructive year book 
is worth 10 times its cost to anyone wish- 
ing information, no matter what their busi- 
ness or profession.—[D. A. Shaw. Rankin 
Co, Miss. 


Progress in New York Agriculture. 





In his forthcoming annual report to the 
legislature, Com of Agri Charles A. Weiting 
says that he has made no changes in the 
divisions or changed the plan of work of 
the dept during the past year, and that all 
the appointments made since he has been 
commissioner have been from the civil ser- 
vice eligible list. The general work of his 
department is comprised under 22 differ- 
ent heads, which he sets forth at length. 
The consumption of milk last year has in- 
creased slightly in the cities, about 2 per 
cent more having been drawn from. the 
country districts to supply the _ cities’ 
wants during the last year than during the 
previous year. The method of selling milk 
in gla&Ss jars or bottles is gradually coming 
into vogue. which iv a benefit to the pur- 
chaser or consumer, as he may thereby 
judge of the quality of the milk from the 
amount of cream on it. He alludes to the 
difficulty encountered in enforcing the law 
against certain persons who are _ selling 
adulterated milk from the fact they had a 
right to seil pure skintmed milk if sold as 
and for such, the difficulty arising from the 
fact that it was hard to determine whether 
they were selling it for skimmilk or whole 
milk. He again recommends that the leg- 
islature take some action to remedy this 
difficulty. 

The number of 40-qt cans of milk that 
have been received in N Y city from the 
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FARMERS AND FRUIT GROWERS 


sold in the state, yet there are those who 
clandestinely endeavor to place the goods 
upon the market, while others have been 
selling and branding it as renovated butter, 
One such case was prosecuted and it was 
found that the stuff was made in Ill, the 
manufacturers failing to pay the U § in- 
ternal revenue tax and their business was 
closed up by the natl govt. The agents 
of the dept are constantly making cases 
against such parties. Most of these viola- 
tions are committed by persons coming in 
from the state of N J and distributing oleo- 
margarine in wagons, which, from _ the 
markings have the appearance of being 
duly licensed legitimate express men. The 
object of this scheme is to leave the impres- 
sion that they are common carriers and 
have nothing whatever to do with the sales 
of the goods. This makes the work of 
detection and prosecution quite difficult. 
The com calls attention to the fact that 
the report made to congress by the com 
of internal revenue as to the amount of 
oleomargarine sold in the different states 
in the Union during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, °99, shows that there was sold in 
N Y during that period the small amount 
of about one-fourth of 1 per cent of the to- 
tal amount. This is a good showing when 
it is taken into consideration that N Y con- 
tains about one-eleventh of the population 
of the U 8S. He states that the oleomar- 
garine cases against Armour & Co have 
been dismissed and that he advised settle- 
ment of these cases some two years since 
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years ’88 to ’00 inclusive, for cqnsumption, 
is as follows: ’88, 6,062,216; ’89, 6,630,278; ’90, 
8,141,983; °91, 8,269,953; °92, 9,084,781; ’93, 9,- 
303,315; °94, 9,485,018; °95, 9,336,827; °96, 10,- 
079,417; °97, 10,338,356; °98, 12,382,106; ’99, 13,- 
121,655; °00, 13,504,610. 

An examination of these figures shows 
that the supply of milk has increased over 
100 per cent. The enforcement of. the law, 
the decrease in adulteration of milk and 
the increase in consumption have gone on 
hand in hand. The adulteration of cream 
has. practically ceased and the cream now 
on sale is practically a pure commodity. 

The dept has done all it possibly could 
to stop the sale to*dairymen of preserva- 
tives to be used°in milk, cream or butter. 
A number of cases have been made and 
referred to the atty gen for prosecution 
and this business is now under ban, and 
probably jin whe last stages of existence. 
The cheese instructors are still doing good 
service and the grade of full-cream cheese 
turned out by this state is of a uniform, 
first quality. This class of cheese made in 
this state is nearly all branded with the 
N Y state full-cream cheese brand, which 
is used by the dept. The markets of the 
country for this cheese are being injured 
from the fact that dealers in the west are 
using imitations of our full-cream cheese 
brand upon cheese of inferior grade made 
elsewhere. The commissioner states that in 
his judgment the bill introduced in con- 
gress to prevent false branding of cheese 
is along the line of good public policy, and 
that an industry as great as the cheese in- 
dustry of this and certain other states in 
the Union should not be ruined by commer- 
cial dishonesty. 

While oleomargarine is practically not 





PICKING AND SORTING APPLES IN MR TENNY’S ORCHARD 


when the defendants offered $20,000 in set-« 
tlement and offereg@i to keep out of the mar- 
kets of the state with their commodity. 
He made this recommendation after a care- 
ful examination of the facts in the case 
and upon the advice of counsel, which was 
to the effect that there was not evidence 
enough to convict Armour & Cd, irrespec- 
tive of the fact that they were probably 
guilty. 

During the year there have been two 
beet sugar factories in operatiomw in the 
state, one at Binghamton and’ one at 
Lyons. At the Binghamtor factory about 
2000 tons sugar will be made from about 
20,000 tons beets raised in the state. The 
best yield per acre was about 35 tans, while 
the average was 10. The best beets con- 
tained 20 per cent sugar, while’the aver- 
age was 13. At the Lyons factory about 
60,000 tons beets were received and will 
make about 4000 tons sugar. The best 
yield was 28 tons per acre and the average 
12, while the best beets gave 18 per cent 
sugar and average 13. The sugar beet in- 
spectors sent out among the farmers have 
been doing good work in shawing, the kind 
of soil that should be selected for the pur- 
pose, how it should be prepared and how 
beets should be eared for and harvested. 

Com Weiting has issued 393 certificates 
of inspection for San Jose scale to nursery- 
men, covering .6026 acres of nursery stock 
and 901 acres of vineyard, from which 
wood for propagation is taken. In addi- 
tion the agents have inspected 3065% 
acres of orchard and 1663 acres of vine- 
yards where no certificate was required: 
This: ingpection covered 872,720 orchard 
fruit trees, of which two-thirds are of 
bearing age. 














PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Fine Poultry Show opened at West 
Chester Jan 2. It was the 8th annual exhi- 
bition of the West Chester poultry assn 
and was under the management of A. P. 
Ingram, Jr. About 900 birds were shown, 
coming from Pa, N Y, N J and Del. 

To Abolish Turnpike Tolls—Signatures 
are being secured to a petition to be pre- 
sented to the Berks Co court for the ap- 
pointment of a jury for the freeing of the 
Perkiomen and Reading turnpike, from the 
western limits of Pottstown to the termi- 
nus: near Reading. This is the only por- 
tion of the pike upon which tolls are col- 
lected, a distance of about 16 miles. A pe- 
tition has been presented to the court, ask- 
ing for the condemnation of the Berks and 
Dauphin turnpike, from Wernersville to the 
Lebanon Co line. 


Collection for State College—Dr George 
G. Groff, commissioner of education of 
Porto Rico, has sent to the college through 
Prof George C. Butz, a valuable and in- 
teresting assortment of horticultural prod- 
ucts of the island. Among other things 
the collection contains four grades of Are- 
cibo coffee, several kinds of native beans, 
cocoa beans, and seeds, cotton bolls, native 
pepper, germinated fruits of Mangrove, two 
two samples of rice, and a section of the 
trunk of a tree fern. Dr Groff has also 
presented to the college library 16 bound 
volumes of horticultural periodicals that 
were published between the years 1840 and 
> 





Big-Steer Killed—Lancaster county’s big 
steer, which was awarded the official blue 
ribbon; $50 in cash and.a, silver cup at the 
Pittsburg live stock show, has been killed 
in Phila. Alive the steer weighed 2780 Ibs. 
The dressed beef that came from him was 
1971 lbs. 


Benningers, Northampton Co, Jan 7—W. 
M. Benninger had avery successful show 
season last fall with his Holstein cattle. 
He showed through a southern circuit of 
fairs, won over 200 ribbons and $1962 in 
money and sold five head of young stock 
for 500. He brought back his entire show 
herd and will take them to the Pan- 
American exposition at Buffalo next sum- 
mer. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, Jan 7— 

Farmers are busy with wood piles. A few 
are killing hogs, having fed all the corn 
they can spare and wanting to keep enough 
on hand for next spring’s seeding. Corn 
is scarce and the demand is supplied from 
the west. Many farmers sell rye unthreshed 
to save expense of threshing. The market 
for poultry for new year was in advance a 
cent over the Christmas market. Turkeys 
are 15c, chickens 13c, pork 6 to 6%c, corn 
45¢e, rye 50c, wheat 75c, oats 35c, hay $15 per 
ton;“rye straw 12.50, oat straw 10, wheat 
straw '6. 
“Live Meeting of MHorticulturists—The 
26th--annual meeting of the N J state hort 
so@;.was held in Trenton last week. There 
was a good attendance. Officers were elect- 
ed..for the ensuing year as follows: Pres, 
Henry E. Hale, Princeton; vice-pres, W. H. 
Reid, Tennants; sec, Henry I. Budd, Tren- 
ton; treas, Ira J, Blackwell, Titusville; ex- 
ecutive committee, Dr J. B. Ward of Lyons 
Farms, E. P. Beebe of Elizabeth, D. Aug 
Vanderveer of Manalapan, Charles L. Jones 
of Newark, S, B. Ketchum of Pennington. 
San Jose scale received considerable at- 
tention. 

Athenia, Passaic Co, Jan 7—As this is a 
trucking 49d market gardening district 
little is done in the line of general fericul- 
ture. Market gardeners ‘are at present 
marketing their stored vegetables and first 
crops from Hotbeds. The latter constitutes 
an important industry in this section. On 
account of the mild winter, the everpro- 
duction of vegetables and the shipping. of 
vegetables from all sections of the country 
to the large markets, prices_run compara- 
tively low. The unsettled weather this fall 
and. early winter caused celery and. other 
stored vegetables to rot to a ‘large extent. 
The..first crops from the hotbeds-con- 
Sist...qf corn salad, lettuce, parsley, en- 
dive, etc. These crops being sold, hot ma- 
nure.is immediately spaded in and lettuce 
planted. The holiday markets were not as 
good as expected excent for celery and hot- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


bed products. Prices at present are beets 
per bb! $1 to 1.25, carrots 1 to 1.25, white 
turnips 1, cabbage 1 to 1.25, potatoes, firsts 
1.75 to 2, seconds 1 to 1.25, parsnips 1 to 
1.25, celery per doz 75dc to 1.25, knob celery 
per doz 35 to ‘45c, salsify per, doz 35 to 45c. 
Hotbed products, parsley per floz 15 to 20e, 
endive per doz heads 20 to 25c, corn salad 
per bbl 1 to 1.50, lettuce 1.25 to 2. 


Program of State Board Meeting—The 
28th annual meeting of the N J state board 
of agri will be held in Trenton, Jan 16-18. 
Aside from the routine business and reports 
the program contains some valuable lec- 
tures and addresses. Among them, Breed- 
ing, feeding and management of poultry 
for winter egg production, illustrated, 
James E. Rice, Yorktown, N Y; Value of 
fertility and the cheapest way to get it, 
R. R. Seeds, Birmingham, Pa; Forage 
crops, their yield and comparative value, 
illustrated with lantern slides, Dr Edward 
B. Voorhees, state agri college; Feeds and 
feeding, Prof Voorhees; Cow health, Dr 
Leonard Pearson, state veterinarian, Pa; 
Counterfeit dairy products and the world’s 
markets, Gov Hoard; The entomologist in 
Europe and what he saw there, Dr John B. 
Smith, state entomologist. This lecture 
will be given in‘the auditorium of the state 
normal school, and will be prefusely illus- 
trated with colored slides numbering over 
100. Hon James Wilson, sec of agri, has 
been invited to set forth the work of the 
dept in extending the markets for Ameri- 
can agri products. Horticultural and oth- 
er humbugs will be discussed by Dr Byron 
D. Halsted and Present day tendencies in 
horticulture is the topic of an address by 
Dr L. H. Bailey of Cornell university, N 
Y. A large attendance of farmers from 
throughout the state is urged. 


Burlington, Burlington Co, Jan 8—The 
demand for round potatoes is good at 60c 
per bu. Sweets move slow at 35c per. bu, 
wheat 75c, corn 60c at public sales, hay $15 
per ton. Cabbage all out of farmers’ hands 
except culls, Apples are all in hands of 
cold storage men and ‘selling here for 2.75 
to 3.25 per bbl. Nearly every farmer here 
will have to spray for San Jose scale or 
go out of fruit business... They are buying 
large quantities of crude oil for spraying. 
Some have bought 20 to 30 bbls and are 
going to spray this month. Some have 
sprayed with whale oil soap on peach with 
good results. N. P. Creely, county com- 
missioner, finds much scale everywhere 
here, but those who are looking up every 
good remedy and applying them, have 
kept it in-check. Those who spray always 
have plenty of fruit, while those who do 
not, have but little. N. P. Creely is build- 
ing an addition to his fruit house. He 
has a house 40 by 50 ft, 16 ft high, of brick, 
with 18 in walls. He is building one on the 
south end 40 by 40 by 10 in high. When com- 
plete he will have a house that will hold 
4000 bbls of fruit. Farmers here are buy- 
ing fertilizers instead of New York ma- 
nure; it pays them better. They are buy- 
ing potash for fruit trees, potash and fish 


for potatoes, nitrate of soda for straw- 
berries. 
Phoenixville, Chester Co, Jan 7—The at- 


tendance at Witter’s sale near Harveyville 
Was good, and prices ruled fair. Cows 
ranged from $25 to 42 per head. Potatoes 
70c per bu, onions 80c, oats 3ic, chickens 9%4c 
per lb, millet hay 7 per tdén, straw 8, corn 
fodder 2%c per bdl. The farm is not rent- 
ed as yet for the coming season. Several 
farmers have filled icehouses, the ice rang- 
ing 3 to 6in.. The Knauer homestead, with 
a grist and sawmill and 50 acres of land 


in Warwick township, fer which the late 
owner, John Knayper, paid 8000, was sold 
recently for 1630. William Miller, a well- 


known resident and farmer of East Pike- 
land, died recently after a long illness, aged 
84, Henry Wismer, 68, a well-known and 
respected citizen of Tredyffrin township, 
died Dec 31. He was a farmer and an old 
resident of that community. Chicken 
thieves are troubling many northern Mdnt- 
gomery Co farmers, Fry & Barr, managers 
of the Red Hill creamery in East Vincent 
township, paid 34c for Nov butter. Phoe- 
nixville has been havime a series of fires. On 
Christmas night the fine barn of Paul 
Reeves was burned, together with the con- 
tents. The horses and. earriages were 
saved. On the following night the house of 
Mr Deans was discovered to be on fire, but 
owing to the ‘prompt response of the fire 
companies the building was saved. The next 
night the house of Samuel Greenover was 
burned. 
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MARYLAND. 


A Fortune for Better Roads—Harfora 
Co has fallen heir to $50,000 for the im- 
provement of its roads. The money was 
left by William Wolsey, a farmer, and the 
testator specifies which roads shall be im- 
proved first. * 

To Stamp Out Disease—The state board 
of health is taking vigorous steps to pre- 
vent the spread of disease by means of 
unhealthy cattle. It has been decided that 
all diseased animials unfit for food com- 
ing under the observation of the board 
and intended for market be seized, killed 
and tanked under the supervision of an 
officer of the board. 


Frederick Co—Wheat and corn are the 


principal crops. Some rye is raised, but a 
very small acreage, comparatively. Very 
little oats except the strips in the corn 
fields. Farmers are thrifty and generally 
prosperous. They feed most of their grain, 
excepting wheat, to cattle and hogs, thus 
making large quantities of manure and 
improving their farms, besides making pro- 
fitseon their fat stock. They do not sell 
their wheat, oat, or rye straw and gener- 
ally endeavor to have enough stock to use 
their hay, which is principally clover and 
timothy, as well as their corn fodder. Any- 
one travéling through our neighborhood 
would be very forcibly impressed with the 
apparent thrift of our farmers, which shows 
in the well-fenced and fertile fields, fine 
buildings and modern improvements. We 
are well supplied with almost every con- 
venience for the handling of the various 
crops. Hay. this year was a light crop, 
wheat fine and corn about two-thirds of an 
average crop. Hogs sell at $5.25 per 100 Ibs 
net, beef steers 3.80 to 4 for steers of large 
size and smaller cattle 2 to 3 per cwt, tim- 
othy hay 12 to 14 per ton, clover 10 to 12, 
chickens 5 to 6c, turkeys 7 to 8c. Farming ~ 
land sells for from $20 to 100 per acre, ac- 
cording to location and improvements.— 
iG. 3. Ts 
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NEW YORK. 


Considering Wide Tires—Broome Co su- 
pervisors are considering a resolution reg- 
ulating the width of the tires of wagons 
built to carry heavy loads in that county. 
If the resolution is adopted wagons built 
to carry 2000 and 3000 Ibs must have tires 3 
in and 4 in wide, respectiyely. A penalty 
of not less than $5 or more than 25 is pro- 
vided. The resolution is introduced in the 
interest of good roads. 











ARE YOUR LUNGS WEAK? Would you know 
more of a Land of Sunshine, fertile acres, at low prices 
pure water, pleasant climate. where sore lungs 
rheumatism is unknown? Write for FR 


ample copy. 
“NORTH & SOUTH,” Toledo, O. 





| Can Sell YourFarm 


I cash no matter where located. Send description 
and selling price, and learn my wonderfully success- 
tul plan. W. M. Ostrander, 1215 Filbert &t., ., Pa. 


you you 
SHOULD MUST 


If you would keep up with the times. 


And you must do this in order to be suc- 
cessful. Of course, a Complete 

containing all ublieations on Bural 
Topics should be the aim of every one in- 
terested in rural affairs. ake a start, if 
you have not already madd tot If you 





rural books w nd 
what we do not publish we will be glad to 
getfor you! Our publications cover the 


Farm, Orchard, Flower Garden, 
to Pet Stack, oon Ay Me 
: , Shooting, Architec- 


ture, Vegetables. Forestry, Insect 
ests, and Housekeeping 


in all their branches. All of them are 
practica] men. many of whom have wor! 
wide reputations. 


FREE 007, Bret 


aris ae 
ogue )71 sen 
Tee 0! arge to a)! applying for the same. 
Tin New, Catal 190 
. us d 
9 inches, 50 Illustrations, a chereiais indexed 
aut ors, and conmnining Detailed of the 
booke on rural and home topics, sent for cents in rtamps— 
which only pays th pane By ; 





slave ORANGE JUDD COMPANY: 
NEW YORK.NY CHICAGO.ILL 
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Well-Cared-For Apple Trees. 


In the celebrated fruit belt of western 
New York lives Mr Delos Tenny. _ ap- 
ples won a first prize at the Paris exposi- 
tion this summer. The apple orchard is 
about three and one-half miles from Lake 
Ontario and consists of 12 acres, chiefly 
Baldwin and Spy. Concerning the treat- 
ment of his trees Mr Tenny says: “The 
trees are trimmedseach spring. I do not 
believe in cutting out a great amount of 
wood at one time, but go over the orchard 
each spring and thin so the light can en- 
ter and color the fruit. I do not believe 
in cutting out all the center of the tree, 
for when the tree is heavily loaded with 
fruit the sun will shine on the large limbs 
and injure them. All fruit spurs along the 
large limbs are carefully left on and here 
I get my largest and best fruit. So many 
orchards you see with long limbs, with ev- 
ery fruit spur cut off for several feet. When 
the center of the tree gets too thick I cut 
back the shoots with my grape shears, in- 
stead of cutting the spurs off. 

“In the spring the ground is plowed shal- 
low and cultivated once a week with a 
spring tooth harrow until the last of Au- 
gust. Should a rain come after the orchard 
has been harrowed it is immediately har- 
rowed again. Crimson clover or rye _ is 
usually sown to plow under in spring. The 
orchard is thoroughly sprayed with  bor- 
deaux mixture and paris green, usually 
three or four times. I use a strong pump 
and high pressure, as I can do so much bet- 
ter work. The first spraying is given just 
as the trees begin to show green, the sec- 
ond before the blossoms open and third im- 
mediately after the blossoms have fallen. 

“Great care is taken to combat the cod- 
ling moth by a very thorough spraying, 
just as soon as the blossoms have fallen, 
using one-half pound of paris green to 50 
gals of bordeaux mixture. So many fruit 
growers wait a week or two after the blos- 
soms have fallen before spraying and then 
wonder why they have wormy apples. As 
soon as blossoms drop and the small ap- 
ple begins to grow, the calyx lobes on the 
apple begin to close up and in a week after 
the blossoms have fallen I have seen them 
closed so tightly that no paris green can be 
got into them. As most of the first brood 
of the codling moth enters the apple 
through the calyx, it is all important to 
have the paris green there before it closes 
up. The second brood usually enters the 
side of the apple, but if we can kill all the 
first brood we will have no second. I _be- 
lieve this is possible, for I have grown 
crops of apples in which one would look 
hours without finding a wormy apple.” 


Ontario Fruit Growers Meet. 











The splendid meeting of southern Can- 
ada fruit men recently held at 
Brantford, attracted representatives of 
fruit growing and fruit shipping  in- 
terests from all over the province 
of Ont. The local attendance was 
not large. The success of shipping tender 
fruits to the Paris exposition in cold stor- 
age was of great interest, as was also the 
report of Sec Woolverton, describing the 
successful shipment of summer apples, to- 
matoes, grapes, etc, in cold storage to Man- 
chester and England. The chief interest of 
the meeting centered upon the methods of 
cold storage. The room must be kept uni- 
formly cool, the fruit. must be honestly 
packed and carefully st6red if the export 
business is to continue te be successful. 
A perfect circulation of air in cold storage 
rooms and the removal of gases by passage 
of air through the ice were thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Mr.John Dryden, minister of agri, 
told how rooms had been fitted in steam- 
ships on this plan and had been very. sat- 
isfactory. 

There was interest in the forestry ques- 
tion, good papers being read by L. G. Rice 
of Port Huron, Mich, and others. The 
show of apples was good. All fruit grow- 
ers were much pleased with John Dryden’s 
effort in behalf of the fruit growers and 
especially in fighting insect pests and as- 
sisting in cold storage experiments. The 
meeting continued three days and was a 
yaluable one in every respect. 





Your valuable and instructive year book 
is worth 10 times its cost to anyone wish- 
ing information, no matter what their busi- 
ness or profession.—[D. A. Shaw, Rankin 
Co, Miss. 


Progress in New York Agriculture. 





In his forthcoming annual report to the 
legislature, Com of Agri Charles A. Weiting 
says that he has made no changes in the 
divisions or changed the plan of work of 
the dept during the past year, and that all 
the appointments made since he has been 
commissioner have been from the civil ser- 
vice eligible list. The general work of his 
department is comprised under 22 differ- 
ent heads, which he sets forth at length. 
The consumption of milk last year has in- 
creased slightly in the cities, about 2 per 
cent more having been drawn from. the 
country districts to supply the cities’ 
wants during the last year than during the 
previous year. The method of selling milk 
in gla&Ss jars or bottles is gradually coming 
into vogue. which iv a benefit to the pur- 
chaser or consumer, as he may thereby 
judge of the quality of the milk from the 
amount of cream on it. He alludes to the 
ditiiculty encountered in enforcing the law 
against certain persons who are _ selling 
adulterated milk from the fact they had a 
right to sell pure skinimed milk if sold as 
and for such, the difficulty arising from the 
fact that it was hard to determine whether 
they were selling it for skimmilk or whole 
milk. He again recommends that the leg- 
islature take some action to remedy this 
difficulty. 

The number of 40-qt cans of milk that 
have been received in N Y city from the 
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FARMERS AND FRUIT GROWERS 


sold in the state, yet there are those who 
clandestinzly endeavor to place the goods 
upon the market, while others have been 
selling and branding it as renovated butter, 
One such case was prosecuted and it was 
found that the stuff was made in Ill, the 
manufacturers failing to pay the U § in- 
ternal revenue tax and their business was 
closed up by the natl govt. The agents 
of the dept are constantly making cases 
against such parties. Most of these viola- 
tions are committed by persons coming in 
from the state of N J and distributing oleo- 
margarine in wagons, which, from _ the 
markings have the appearance of being 
duly licensed legitimate express men. The 
object of this scheme is to leave the impres- 
sion that they are common carriers and 
have nothing whatever to do with the sales 
of the goods. This makes the work of 
detection and prosecution quite difficult. 
The com calls attention to the fact that 
the report made to congress by the com 
of internal revenue as to the amount of 
oleomargarine sold in the different states 
in the Union during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, ’99, shows that there was sold in 
N Y during that period the smail amount 
of about one-fourth of 1 per cent of the to- 
tal amount. This is a good showing when 
it is taken into consideration that N Y con- 
tains about one-eleventh of the population 
of the U S. He states that the oleomar- 
garine cases against Armour & Co have 
been dismissed and that he advised settle- 
ment of these cases some two years since 





x 





years *88 to ’00 inclusive, for cansumption, 
is as follows: ’88, 6,062,216; ’89, 6,630,278; °90, 
8,141,983; ’91, 8,269,953; °92, 9,084,781; °93, 9,- 
303,315; °94, 9,485,018; °95, 9,336,827; °96, 10,- 
079,417; °97, 10,338,356; °98, 12,382,106; ’99, 13,- 
121,655; °00, 13,504,610. 

An examination of these figures shows 
that the supply of milk has increased over 
100 per cent. The enforcement of. the law, 
the decrease in adulteration of milk and 
the increase in consumption have gone on 
hand in hand. The adulteration of cream 
has practically ceased and the cream now 
on sale is practically a pure commodity. 

The dept has done all it possibly could 
to stop the sale to*dairymen of preserva- 
tives to be used’ in milk, cream or butter. 
A number of cases have been made and 
referred to the atty gen for prosecution 
and this business is now under ban, and 
probably in #he last stages of existence. 
The cheese instructors are still doing good 
service and the grade of full-cream cheese 
turned out by this state is of a uniform, 
first quality. This class of cheese made in 
this state is nearly all branded with the 
N Y state full-cream cheese brand, which 
is used by the dept. The markets of the 
country for this cheese are being injured 
from the fact that dealers in the west are 
using ifMmitations of our full-cream cheese 
brand upon cheese of inferior grade made 
elsewhere. The commissioner states that in 
his judgment the bill introduced in con- 
gress to prevent false branding of cheese 
is along the line of good public policy, and 
that an industry as great as the cheese in- 
dustry of this and certain other states in 
the Union should not be ruined by commer- 
cial dishonesty. 

While oleomargarine is practically not 


PICKING AND SORTING APPLES IN MR TENNY’S ORCHARD 





when the defendants offered $20,000 in set- 
tlement and offereg@i to keep out of the mar- 
kets of the state with their commodity. 
He made this recommendation after a care- 
ful examination of the facts in the case 
and upon the advice of counsel, which was 
to the effect that there was not evidence 
enough to convict Armour & Cd, irrespec- 
tive of the fact that they were probably 
guilty. 

During the year there have been two 
beet sugar factories in operatiom in the 
state, one at Binghamton and one at 
Lyons. At the Binghamtor factory about 
2000 tons sugar will be made from about 
20,000 tons beets raised in the state. The 
best yield per acre was about 35 tons, while 
the average was 10. The best beets con- 
tained 20 per cent sugar, whilerthe aver- 
age was 13. At the Lyons factory about 
60,000 tons beets were received and will 
make about 4000 tons sugar. The best 
yield was 28 tons per acre and the average 
12, while the best beets gave 18 per cent 
sugar and average 13. The sugar beet in- 
spectors sent out among the farmers have 
been doing good work in shawing the kind 
of soil that should be selected for the pur- 
pose, how it should be. prepared and how 
beets should be eared for and harvested. 

Com Weiting has issued 393 certificates 
of inspection for San Jose scale to nursery- 
men, covering .6026 acres of nursery stock 
and 901 acres of vineyard, from which 
wood for propagation is taken. In addi- 
tion the agents have inspected 3065% 
acres of orchard and 1663 acres of vine- 
yards where no certificate was required. 
This: ingpection covered 872,720 orchard 
fruit trees, of which two-thirds are of 
bearing age. : 














PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Fine Poultry Show opened at West 
Chester Jan 2. It was the 8th annual exhi- 
bition of the West Chester poultry assn 
and was under the management of A. P. 
Ingram, Jr. About 900 birds were shown, 
coming from Pa, N Y, N J and Del. 

To Abolish Turnpike Tolls—Signatures 
are being secured to a petition to be pre- 
sented to the Berks Co court for the ap- 
pointment of a jury for the freeing of the 
Perkiomen and Reading turnpike, from the 
western limits of Pottstown to the termi- 
nus near Reading. This is the only por- 
tion of the pike upon which tolls are col- 
lected, a distance of about 16 miles. A pe- 
tition has been presented to the court, ask- 
ing for the condemnation of the Berks and 
Dauphin turnpike, from Wernersville to the 
Lebanon Co line. 


Collection for State College—Dr George 
G. Groff, commissioner of education of 
Porto Rico, has sent to the college through 
Prof George C. Butz, a valuable and in- 
teresting assortment of horticultural prod- 
ucts of the island. Among other things 
the collection contains four grades of Are- 
cibo coffee, several kinds of native beans, 
cocoa beans, and seeds, cotton bolls, native 
pepper, germinated fruits of Mangrove, two 
two samples of rice, and a section of the 
trunk of a tree fern. Dr Groff has also 
presented to the college library 16 bound 
volumes of horticultural periodicals that 
were published between the years 1840 and 
*74, 





Big-Steer Killed—Lancaster county’s big 
steer, which was awarded the official blue 
ribbon; $50 in-cash and.a, silver cup at the 
Pittsburg live stock show, has been killed 
in Phila. Alive the steer weighed 2780 Ibs. 
The dressed beef that came from him was 
1971 lbs. 5 

Benningers, Northampton Co, Jan 7—W. 
M. Benninger had a-very successful show 
season last fall with his Holstein cattle. 
He showed through a southern circuit of 
fairs, won over 200 ribbons and $1962 in 
money and sold five head of young stock 
for 500. He brought back his entire show 
herd and will take them to the Pan- 
American exposition at Buffalo next sum- 
mer. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, Jan 7— 
Farmers are busy with wood piles. A few 
are killing hogs, having fed all the corn 
they can spare and wanting to keep enough 
on hand for next spring’s seeding. Corn 
is scarce and the demand is supplied from 
the west. Many farmers sell rye unthreshed 
to save expense of threshing. The market 
for poultry for new year was in advance a 
cent over the Christmas market. Turkeys 





are 15c, chickens 13c, pork 6 to 6%c, corn 
45e, rye 50c, wheat 75c, oats 35c, hay $15 per 
ton;“rye straw 12.50, oat straw 10, wheat 
straw 6. 


“Live Meeting of MHorticulturists—The 
26th:-annual meeting of the N J state hort 
soe ;,was held in Trenton last week. There 
was a good attendance. Officers were elect- 
ed..for the ensuing year as follows: Pres, 
Henry E. Hale, Princeton; vice-pres, W. H. 
Reid, Tennants; sec, Henry I. Budd, Tren- 
ton; treas, Ira J, Blackwell, Titusville; ex- 
ecutive committee, Dr J. B. Ward of Lyons 
Farms, E. P. Beebe of Elizabeth, D. Aug 
Vanderveer of Manalapan, Charles L. Jones 
of Newark, S, B. Ketchum of Pennington. 
San Jose scale received considerable at- 
tention. 

Athenia, Passaic Co, Jan 7—As this is a 
trucking 49d market gardening district 
little is done in the line of general dericul- 
ture. Market gardeners ‘are at present 
marketing their stored vegetables and first 
crops from Hotbeds. The latter constitutes 
an important industry in this section. On 
account of the mild winter, the averpro- 
duction of vegetables and the shipping of 
vegetables from all sections of the country 
to the large markets, prices_run compara- 
tively low. The unsettled weather this fall 
and..early winter caused celery and. other 
stored vegetables to rot to a'large extent. 
The..first crops from the hotbeds-con- 
Sist..of corn salad, lettuce, parsley, en- 
dive, etc. These crops being sold, hot ma- 
nure. is immediately spaded in and lettuce 
planted. The holiday markets were not as 
good as expected excent for celery and hot- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


bed products. Prices at present are beets 
per bb! $1 to 1.25, carrots 1 to 1.25, white 
turnips 1, cabbage 1 to 1.25, potatoes, firsts 
1.75 to 2, seconds 1 to 1.25, parsnips 1 to 
1.25, celery per doz 75c to 1.25, knob celery 
per doz 35 to ‘45c, salsify per. doz 35 to 45c. 
Hotbed products, parsley per fioz 15 to 20e, 
endive per doz heads 20 to 25c, corn salad 
per bbl 1 to 1.50, lettuce 1.25 to 2. 


Program of State Board Meeting—The 
28th annual meeting of the N J state board 
of agri will be held in Trenton, Jan 16-18. 
Aside from the routine business and reports 
the program contains some valuable lec- 
tures and addresses. Among them, Breed- 
ing, feeding and management of poultry 
for winter egg production, illustrated, 
James E. Rice, Yorktown, N Y; Value of 
fertility and the cheapest way to get it, 
R. R. Seeds, Birmingham, Pa; Forage 
crops, their yield and comparative value, 
illustrated with lantern slides, Dr Edward 
B. Voorhees, state agri college; Feeds and 
feeding, Prof Voorhees; Cow health, Dr 
Leonard Pearson, state veterinarian, Pa; 
Counterfeit dairy products and the world’s 
markets, Gov Hoard; The entomologist in 
Europe and what he saw there, Dr John B. 
Smith, state entomologist. This lecture 
will be given in the auditorium of the state 
normal school, and will be prefusely illus- 
trated with colored slides numbering over 
100. Hon James Wilson, sec of agri, has 
been invited to set forth the work of the 
dept in extending the markets for Ameri- 
can agri products. Horticultural and oth- 
er humbugs will be discussed By Dr Byron 
D. Halsted and Present day tendencies in 
horticulture is the topic of an address by 
Dr L. H. Bailey of Cornell university, N 
Y. <A large attendance of farmers from 
throughout the state is urged. 


Burlington, Burlington Co, Jan 8—The 
demand for round potatoes is good at 60c 
per bu. Sweets move slow at 35c per bu, 
wheat 75c, corn 60c at public sales, hay $15 
per ton. Cabbage all out of farmers’ hands 
except culls, Apples are all in hands of 
cold storage men and ‘selling here for 2.75 
to 3.25 per bbl. Nearly every farmer here 
will have to spray for San Jose scale or 
go out of fruit business.. They are buying 
large quantities of crude oil for spraying. 
Some have bought 20 to 30 bbls and are 
going to spray this month. Some have 
sprayed with whale oil soap on peach with 
good results. N. P. Creely, county com- 
missioner, finds much scale everywhere 
here, but those who are looking up every 
good remedy and applying’ them, have 
kept it in-check. Those who spray always 
have plenty of fruit, while those who do 
not, have but little. N. P. Creely is build- 
ing an addition to his fruit house. He 
has a house 40 by 50 ft, 16 ft high, of brick, 
with 18 in walls. He is building one on the 
south end 40 by 40 by 10 in high. When com- 
plete he will have a house that will hold 
4000 bbls of fruit. Flaarmers here are buy- 
ing fertilizers instead of New York ma- 
nure; it pays them better. They are buy- 
ing potash for fruit trees, potash and fish 


for potatoes, nitrate of soda for straw- 
berries. 
Phoenixville, Chester Co, Jan 7—The at- 


tendance at Witter’s sale near Harveyville 
was good, and prices ruled fair. Cows 
ranged from $25 to 42 per head. Potatoes 
70c per bu, onions 80c, oats 31c, chickens 9%4c 
per lb, millet hay 7 per tdn, straw 8, corn 
fodder 2%c per bdl. The farm is not rent- 
ed as yet for the coming season. Several 
farmers have filled icehouses, the ice rang- 
ing 3 to 6 in. The Knauer homestead, with 
a grist and sawmill and 50 acres of land 


in Warwick township, fer which the late 
owner, John Knaper, paid 8000, was sold 
recently for 1630. William Miller, a well- 


known resident and farmer of East: Pike- 
land, died recently after a long illness, aged 
84. Henry Wismer, 68, a well-known and 
respected citizen of Tredyffrin township, 
died Dec 31. He was a farmer and an old 
resident of that community. Chicken 
thieves are troubling many northern Midnt- 
gomery Co farmers, Fry & Barr, managers 
of the Red Hill creamery in East Vincent 
township, paid 34c for Nov butter. Phoe- 
nixville has been having a series of fires. On 
Christmas night the fine barn of Paul 
Reeves was burned, together with the con- 
tents. The horses and carriages were 
saved, On the following night the house of 
Mr Deans was discovered to be on fire, but 
owing to the ‘prompt response of the fire 
companies the building was saved. The next 
night the house of Samuel Greenover was 
burned. 
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A Fortune for. Better Roads—Harfora 


Co has fallen heir to $50,000 for the im- 
provement of its roads... The money was 
left by William Wolsey, a farmer, and the 
testator specifies which roads shall be ini- 
proved first. * 

To Stamp Out Disease—The state board 
of health is taking vigorous steps to pre- 
vent the spread of disease by means of 
unhealthy cattle.- It has been decided that 
all diseased animals unfit for food com- 
ing under the observation of the board 
and intended for market be seized, killed 
and tanked under the supervision of an 
officer of the board. 


Frederick Co—Wheat and corn are the 
principal crops. Some rye is raised, but a 
very small acreage, comparatively. Very 
little oats except the strips in the corn 
fields. Farmers are thrifty and generally 
prosperous. They feed most of their grain, 
excepting wheat, to cattle and hogs, thus 
making large quantities of manure and 
improving their farms, besides making pro- 
fits,.on their fat stock. They do not sell 
their wheat, oat, or rye straw and gener- 
ally endeavor to have enough stock to use 
their hay, which is principally clover and 
timothy, as well as their corn fodder. Any- 
one traveling through our neighborhood 
would be very forcibly impressed with the 
apparent thrift of our farmers, which shows 
in the well-fenced and fertile fields, fine 
buildings and modern improvements. We 
are well supplied with almost every con- 
venience for the handling of the various 
crops. Hay. this year was a light crop, 
wheat fine and corn about two-thirds of an 
average crop. Hogs sell at $5.25 per 100 Ibs 
net, beef steers 3.80 to 4 for steers of large 
size and smaller cattle 2 to 3 per cwt, tim- 
othy hay 12 to 14 per ton, clover 10 to 12, 
chickens 5 to 6c, turkeys 7 to 8c. Farming - 
land sells for from $20 to 100 per acre, ac- 
cording to location and improvements.— 
'G. B. ‘TL. 
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NEW YORK. 


Considering Wide Tires—Broome Co su- 
pervisors are considering a resolution reg- 
ulating the width of the tires of wagons 
built to carry heavy loads in that county. 
If the resolution is adopted wagons built 
to carry 2000 and 3000 Ibs must have tires 3 
in and 4 in wide, respectively. A penalty 
of not less than $5 or more than 25 is pro- 
vided. The resolution is introduced in the 
interest of good roads. 











ARE YOUR LUNGS WEAK? 
more of a Land of Sunshine, fertile acres, at low prices, 
pure water, pleasant Climate. where sore lungs heal an 
rheumatism is unknown? Write for —— sample copy. 
*“NORTH & SOUTH,” Toledo, O. 


Would you know 





| Can Sell YourFarm 


I cash no matter where located. Send description 
and selling & price, and learn my wonderfilly success- 
ful pian. - M. Ostrander, 1215 Filbert &t., -, Pa. 


you you 
SHOULD MUST 


If you would keep up with the times. 


And you must do this in order to be suc- 
cessful. Of course, a Complete 
containing all publications on Rural 
Topics should be the aim of every one in- 
in rural affairs. 





already have some 
thereby increase your knowledge. 
are the largest publishers of 
rural books in the world! 

what we do not publish we will be glad to 
get for you! Our publications cover the 


Farm, Orchard, Flower Garden, 
— Pet Stock, en salary. eat 
: f , architec 


ture, Vege tables. Forestry, Insect 
sts, and Housekeeping 


in all their branches. All of them are 
practical men. many of whom have wor! 
vide reputations. 


-FREE Our Brief yg 
joxue wi gen 

Tree of charge to a)! applying for the game. 
Our New, La ‘Desert 

. Aiustrated Catal 

5 inches, 50 Iliustrations, thorough 
pA hd, and containing iled D 

booke on rural Cod home topics, sent for 
which paad oe e postage. 


NEW YORK. NY 
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of the 
cents in rtamps— 
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CHICAGO.ILL. 
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New Lebanon, Columbia Co, Jan 7—A 
new milk factory is being erected at this 
place for shipping milk to N Y. Milk is 
now delivered to the creamery every other 
day. Apples are in good demand. S. B. 
Mickle has sold his crop to Michael Lynch, 
who has shipped several carloads. A new 
pipe has been laid from the spring at Co- 
lumbia hall to the station to carry the wa- 


ter, which will be bottled and shipped to 
N Y. Charles M. Dusenberry has sold his 
farm. George Eckes has rented his farm 


for another season to a man who has been 
working Mrs Royce’s place. 


Favors Beet Sugar and Institutes— 


Gov Odell in his) message to the leg- 
islature, touches upon agricultural mat- 
ters as follows: ‘‘The appropriation of the 
state last year of a sum sufficient to dis- 
charge the obligations of the state fair, 
bringing it under the control of a com- 
mission appointed by the state, has proved 
wise, and the encouragement thus given has 
resulted in the most successful fair that 
has been known in recent years. Sufficient 
appropriation should be made to continue 
this work as a state institution during the 
coming year. The various laws passed em- 
powering the commissioner of agri to pro- 
tect consumers from adulterated food prod- 
ucts have been thoroughly enforced and 
the results in the main have been satisfac- 
tory. The sugar beet industry of the state 
should still be encouraged and the bounty 
continued. It is anticipated that this year 
about 9,000,000 lbs of beet sugar will be 
produced in our state. Farmers’ institutes 
have been conducted successfully and are 
of great benefit to the farming localities. 


Fair Buildings Burned—The new cattle 
barn and an adjoining building on the 
Cobleskill fair grounds have been burned. 
The fire is supposed to have been of incen- 
diary origin. The loss was $2500, partially 
covered by insurance. This is the second 
fire that has recently occurred on the 
grounds. Had the firemen been able to get 
water on their arrival, the building in which 
the fire originated would not have been 
corsumed. 


> State Fair Date—The state fair commis- 


sion met at Albany last week and among 
other business fixed upon Aug 26-31 as the 
dates for holding the next state fair. It 
was thought that these dates would inter- 
fere as little as any with the dates of he 
county fairs. The aw provides this year 
that any fair held on the same week with 
the state fair will forfeit all moneys that 
it would otherwise receive and no new agri 
soc shall receive any moneys from the state 
unless they pay at least $3000 a year in pre- 
miums for three successive years. The Cam- 
bridge valley agri soc and the Hornells- 
ville agri soc have both complied with the 
last provision of this act. 

Would Build Roads with Convicts— 
Warden Hayes of the Kings Co peniten- 
tiary has a road building plan which he 
would like to put into effect between New 
York and Buffalo, making a highway 160 ft 
wide and 426 miles long. He thinks the 
work could be done by the convicts in the 
penal institutions of the state, which he 
believes would prevent. prisoners from 
growing despondent from lack of work. He 
has interested the state prison commission 
and the prison reform assn in the proposed 
undertaking. 


Maryland, Otsego Co, Jan 7—Farmers 
and dairymen in this vicinity are drawing 
corn in and feeding their cows as it is 
needed. The corn crop was good, while 
the hay crop was short. Some have corn 
enough to last their cows six to eight 
weeks yet. Some of the farmers run it 
through a cutter and shredder, then pile it 
up-in a heap and let it sweat a few days. 
Chase & Russ have a horse power: in 
Chase’s large barn to run the machinery 
with, and also a new thresher on the barn 
floor with which Mr Russ threshes oats as 
he needs the straw to feed. Chase & Russ 
have plenty of silage and hay to feed. 


Mayfield, Fulton Co, Jan 8—Not snow 
enough to make sleighing, but very cold 
so as to make 12 in ice of good quality. 
Roads are very smooth and hard. Fodder 
is going fast this cold weather and barns 
are unusually empty for Jan. Hay is 
scarce and brings $20 per ton. William 
Stowel is milking 18 cows this winter and 
is selling his milk to the creamery at Glo- 
versville. Lumbermen are waiting for more 
snow; there is a great amount of logs cut 
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* did well. 


and skidded ready to be drawn to the mills, 
Lee De Golder is canvassing for a _ rural 
postal route to be opened in the near fu- 
ture. Butter continues quite scarce and is 
selling for 28 to 30c per Ib, eggs’ 30c per 
doz, pork $6.50 per 100 lbs, oats 35c, corn 
meal, middlings and wheat bran 20 per ton, 
apples 2 per bbl. A: B. Close, an old resi- 
dent and farmer, was buried Dec 30. 


Coventry, Chenango Co, Jan 8—Winter 


set in early in Nov and has kept a good 
record to the present, with little sleigh- 
ing. No hay to waste in feeding. Some 
depend on silos to help them out. Several 
wells were drilled in town last fall as the 
result of drouth, but rain came in plenty 
to supply wells and springs. Hundreds of 
cords of wood cut and sold. Farms at the 
present rate will soon be left with little or 


none. Mrs L. G. Stoddard has sold her 
farm to Will Foot, who took pussession 
Jan 1. F. C. Pearsall has rented his farm 


for the coming year. Stock sells low. Veal 
calves bring a fair price. 

Martviile, Cayuga Co, Jan 7—Most farm- 
ers here are in favor of free rural delivery. 
Over 100 carloads of potatoes have been 
shipped from this depot, buyers paying 50c. 
Milk at sta $1.30, going to Philadelphia mar- 
ket. Charles Riley has finished a new barn. 
Wheat was a light crop; most farmers hold- 
ing for higher prices. Very little fall plow- 
ing done. No hay to sell. The evaporators 
have closed down after a busy season. Eggs 
28c, butter 25c. Apples are not keeping 
well, 

Selkirk, Albany Co, Jan 9—Roads frozen 
and in a very fine condition at present. 
Small streams all frozen up and some of the 
farmers have got to water their stock from 
them. Most of the farmers are busy cut- 
ting and hauling firewood. There will be 
quite a number of changes this spring. J. 
V. D. H. Brand, Jr, has bought the farnt 
formerly a part of the Arnold. estate. 
There is quite a demand for butter and 
eggs. 

West Laurens, Otsego Co, Jan 8—Pork 
brings $7 per 100 lbs and is in good de- 
mand, beef 5.50 to 7.50, beans 2 per bu, hay 
12, potatoes 40c per bu, apples 40c, butter 
25c per lb. Cows are bringing a low price. 
Pine lumber is selling for 18 to 24 per M. 
Several maple orchards are being cut, ow- 
ing to the damage by the forest worms. 
A number of renters will change farms this 
springt Farms are bringing a fair price. 


Fallsburg, Sullivan Co, Jan 7—Some ice 
is being harvested 9 to 11 in thick. Times 
are very dull in this section. Farmers are 
getting wood and spreading manure. 


Clarkson, Monroe Co, Jan 8—Seldom has 
so much rain fallen during a season as dur- 
ing the past fall. Ground became so sat- 
urated it was impossible to drive on to the 
fields to haul corn till it froze up. Wells 
are filled. Fall feed was good and stock 
Much stock was driven here froni 
southern counties where drouth was severe. 
Fodder is scarce. Hay $14 to 18 a ton, cab- 
bage 9 and some is being marketed, though 
much is being held for higher prices. Pota- 
toes selling to shippers at 40 to 42c, butter 
24 to 28c, apples 2 to 2.50, beans 1.90 to 2.10. 
Dr Silliman and M. H. Cusick have each put 
in a car of sugar beet pulp from the Lyons 
factory. During fall help was scarce and 
wages high. Farmers are generally pros- 
perous. 


Gansevoort, Saratoga Co, Jan T7— 
Weather conditions are not promising for 
a hay crop next season. Austin Bros have 
sold their milk route to Daniel Chamber- 
lain, and Elmer Austin has moved to Glens 


Falls. Samuel Pruyn is pressing his hay 
and drawing it to Glens Falls. Fresh cows 
scarce and high; those available are 


bought up and shipped. Mrs Leon Maw- 
ney has disposed of her flock of 185 turkeys: 
Thomas Johnson will occupy the Kellogg 
place the coming year. Austin Bros are 
building a new hen house. . 


Williamson, Wayne Co, Jan 8—There 
have been an unusual number of accidents 
connected with the use of corn husking 
machines the past season in Wayne Co. 
Glen Beach, a son of.Ashley Beach, a prom- 
inent farmer, suffered the loss of his right 
arm near the elbow. W. B. Freer is erect- 
ing a windmill on his barn. Cabbage was 


one of the best paying crops in this section: 
The onion crop was gen-’ 


the past season: 
erally.good and brought from 25-to 40¢ per 
bu. W. P. Rogers is one of the largest 
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onion growers; he raised about 20 acres. 
He has remodeled his evaporator into a cold 
storage building and placed nearly ail his 
crop in storage. He also stored his apples, 
over 1000 bbls. The most progressive farm- 
ers have gone to raising dent instead of 
flint corn. White Cap dent seems one of 
the best varieties for this latitude, but 
many other varieties are being tried. The 
apple crop was not nearly as large as many 
expected. Dealers bought the largest share 
of the barreled fruit at 70c to $1 per bbl. Feed 
of all kinds is scarce and high. Hay and 
straw are especially so. Many are having 
their corn fodder cut or shredded. 

Arcadia, Wayne Co, Jan 8—Some sugar 
beets still in the hands of growers, buf 
most of them delivered. Potatoes and 
apples increasing in price. Butter and eggs 
high and scarce. 

Saratoga, Saratoga Co, Jan 8—The farm- 
ers of this section experienced the driest 
season in the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tants, and Saratoga lake established its 
lowest mark. All crops were light on ac- 
count of drouth. Corn was about 60 per 
cent, potatoes 25 per cent, hay and oats 
about 50 per cent, with rye about an aver- 
age crop. The late Nov and Dec rains 
increased the water supply so that wells 
are normally full. Hay is bringing $15 to 
18, rye straw 12, butter 25c, eggs 30c, pota= 
toes 1.50 per bbl and apples, prime sour 
varieties 1 in Saratoga market. 


Athens, Greene Co, Jan 7—Rye is show- 


ing the effect of the open winter. Roads 
are not very good for this time of year. 
Quite a number of farmers have had to 


rake leaves for bedding. Eggs 28c, butter 
26c, pork in demand at almost any price. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Jan 7—Jay 
Hill is wintering a large pen of Buff Ply- 
mouth Rocks. C. H. Young has a pen of 
six-months-old game pullets laying. He 
thinks they mature earlier than most other 
breeds. The price of potatoes has advanced, 
with but few sales. Some farmers have a 
few hundred bbls in cellars, but are holding 
for higher prices. Amos Baker of West 
Hoosick made more cider in 1900 than any 
previous year. He[ began early in the fall 
and ran to early winter. Many of the lead- 
ing breeders of Delaine Merino improved 
type have many young rams on hand. 

Peekskill, Westchester Co, Jan 8—Sev- 
eral farmers have been losing cattle from 
a disease of the digestive organs brought 
on by pasturing on frozen grass. Quite a 
number of cattle auctions have been held 
at which stock sold cheap. This was no 
doubt on account of the scarcity of ‘ood. 
Eggs are in great demand. 

Ellery, Chautauqua Co, Jan 8—Rural free 
delivery is now fairly established here and 
is very well liked. Ellery postoffice was dis- 
continued Jan 2. Now practically all farm- 
ers get their mail once a day without going 
after it. 


North Harpersfield, Delaware Co, Jan 
7—Farmers are getting up the winter, sup- 
ply of wood and drawing logs. There has 
been but little snow. Considerable’ sick- 
ness prevails in this section. The Patrons 
of Industry elected officers Dec 29 for the 
next six months. This society has done 
business to the amount of about $2000 dur- 
ing the last six months and is in a good 
condition.’ Hay is selling from 9 to 12 per 
ton. Butter is way up and there never 
was a stronger demand for this product 
and milk than at the present time. Farm- 
ers as a general thing are feeling much 
pleased with the outlook. Wages are high 
of course, but what the farmer has to sell 
he gets a good price for. 

Rodman, Jefferson Co, Jan 9—Sfeighing is 
good. Farmers are drawing wood, logs and 
lumber. V. Webster Heath, a prominent 
farmer and sec of the Adams Center 
grange, died Jan 2. The hay and straw, 
pieced out with ensilage, will carry stock 
through’ the winter and spring. Fred Brown 
will move on to S. R. Smith’s farm. The 
farm he formerly worked will be sold if 
possible. Free rural mail delivery is prom- 
ised about July 1. 


. Floyd, Onefda Co, Jan 7—John Holtby’s 
cow barn, with its contents, a quantity of 
hay and oats, silo and 13 of his best dairy 
cows, was burned to the ground Dec 81. A 
lantern fell to the floor and exploded, caus- 
ing the fire. The barn was insured. Win- 
ter has set in with good supply of water, 














Eggs and apples are in good demand. Hay 


is scarce at any price. Potatoes sell at 35 
to 50c per bu. Some are holding. them for 
better prices. But little plowing done, be- 
catise winter set in early. Milk stations in 
this vicinity are paying $1.30 per 100 lbs for 
milk. There is some new disease among 
swine in this locality; a number of farmers 
have lost their pigs. G. J. Klines lost 28. 


Salt Point, Dutchess Co, Jan 7—Prices of 
farm products continue high. Winter grain 
never looked more promising at this season 
of the year. The strawberry crop in Dutch- 
ess will be lighter’ than usual. Stock win- 
tering well; the price of new milch cows is 
about $50. Whatever the apple crop of 1901 
may be, it is very evident at the present 
time it will depend on the energy of the 
farmers in destroying caterpillars. Help is 
scarce at high prices. 

Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, Jan 8—There 
has been just enotigh snow ‘to make it easy 
to get wood. The Fay Hollow factory 
closed out its cheese Dec 24 at 10%c. This 
factory has just been sold to L. Hogg. Hay 
is selling at $9 to 10 per ton at the barn. 
The year just closed was a prosperous one 
for farmers generally in this vicinity. Dairy 
products have sold well, and most crops 
were good. Fruit has not kept well. Pota- 
toes are 40c per bu, butter 25c per Ib. Some 
sell for 26 to 27c, though it takes gilt edge 
to reach that. Brown Bros have bought and 
shipped large numbers of cattle. 


Oneida, Madison Co, Jan 8—Farming in 


this section was good the past season. 
About the best crops were peas and corn, 


which were taken in great quantities to 
the Olney. Bros’ factory. Hay is very 
scarce and quoted at $13 ver ton. Pork 6 to 


6%4c d w. No farmers’ institute held here 
tnis winter. 
Hamilton, Madison Co, Jan 9—Find 


sleighing at present and farmers are draw- 
ing wood and logs. The Hamilton lumber 
company is buying large quantities of logs 
and paying from $10 to 15 per M. A stock 
company is being formed and most of the 
stock is subscribed for a creamery and milk 
station here. Ice houses are being filled 
with ice about 10 in thick. Hay is worth 
10 to 14 per ton. 


Smithtown, Suffolk Co, Jan 8—W. W. 
Kenyon has had a new ice house built at 
Oakside. It holds 100 tons and was filled 
before Christmas. William Henry Mills, 
whose extensive farming lands were the 
best cultivated of any in this section, was 
buried Dec 31. Local trade was never bet- 
ter. Winter apples are about gone, having 
rotted in spite of greatest care used to keep 
them. There is more thieving going on this 
winter than usual. Unlocked cellars are 
rifled of preserves and coal bins are visited. 
There is still°a call for houses, but build- 
ers are compelled to put water and heaters 
in now. 
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Wide-awake Pa  Horticulturists—A 
splendid program has been prepared for the 
42d annual meeting of the Pa state horticul- 
tural society to be held in Harrisburg, Jan 
91-22. The topics to be discussed include 
Fruits and vegetables of Porto Rico, Dr 
George Groff, late supt public instruction 
on the island; The necessity for additional 
legislation for the protection of. the fruit 
interests of Pa, Prof John Hamilton, sec 
state board of agri; Experiences in hort, 

H. Stout, Pinegrove; Spraying, its 
uses and abuses, Calvin Cooper, Bird-in- 
Hand; The necessity for nursery inspec- 
tion, Prof S. B. Heiges, York; Horticultu- 
ral displays at fairs, Oliver D. Schock, 
Hamburg; Crown gall of fruit trees, Prof 
George C:. Butz, State College; Landscape 
ornamentation, S. Mendelson Meehan, Ger- 
mantown; The specialist in horticulture, M. 
Cc. Dunlevy, Carnegie; Decorating the 
home, Prof John Craig, Cornell university, 
N Y; Experiences in the most remarkable 
peach orchards in America, Prof W. G. 
Johnson, associate editor of American Ag- 
riculturist. The topics prepared for dis- 
cussion include subjects of vital interest to 
fruit growers. For further information, 
address Sec Enios B. Engle, Waynesboro, 
Pa. 


American Agriculturist is doing a great 
missionary work among farmers. May its 
shadow never grow less—[J. C. ‘W., Or- 
leans Co, N Y. 








FARM AND 
FSMPA. 


Can Handle Their Own Milk. 


A. C, BROOKS, NEW YORK, 





Ine milk producers of Poolville, Madison 
Co, N Y, are a live, wideawake body of men 
in regard to their dairy intefrests. Of 
course we have been greatly dissatisfied for 
a long time on account of the small price 
received for our milk, believing that the 
dealers could pay us a larger price than 
they have been paying and still make a 
good margin. But like most other locali- 
ties, we felt that we were at the mercy 
of the dealers, as we had no place to work 
up our milk. There being no competition 
we were compelled to submit to whatever 
price the dealers saw fit to pay. Within 
the past two years most of the farmers 
have joined the F S M P A, but as yet we 
have not received any direct advantage 
from that assn. 

So early in Nov we held a meeting with 
a view of building a milk station. We held 
two other adjourned meetings during that 
month, the last one resulting in organizing 
the Poolville milk producers’ assn, which 
was incorporated Dec 4 under the laws of 
N Y, with $3000 capital. A. C. Brooks as 
pres and William Poole as vice-pres. No 
time was lost in purchasing a lot and in 
letting the contract for a large, commodi- 
ous building, 32x120 ft, situated on the line 
of theD,L_ & W R R. The building is now 
well under way and in the course of a 
month it will be ready for business. 

The assn is composed of about 50 milk 
producers, with over 600 cows pledged. We 
are now selling our milk to I. C. Jordan & 
Co of N Y, and delivering at their station 
and-receive only $1 17 per 40-qt can. When 
we get ready for business we shall attempt 
to contract to some company if we can do 
so satisfactorily to the members, but if 
not we are independent as we will 
have a place of our own where we can wor’ 
up our milk. We have no direct relation 
to the FS M P A, still we all belong to that 
assn and believe that it has done very 
much to the advantage of the milk pro- 
ducers. In fact, we owe our own success 
to the perseverance of that body. At Earl- 
ville, three miles south of us, an assn like 
ours was formed last winter, which © has 
been very successful so far, receiving a 
very satisfactory- price for their milk. Our 
as&n seems to be closely cemented together 
and all its members are enthusiastic over 
the ease with which we have accomplished 
what we have so far aimed for. 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, market is said to lack 
snap, but dgalers predicted that the sud- 
den cut in price from 3% to 3c p qt made 
at the special. meeting of the directors of 
the milk exchange Dec 31, would speedily 
remedy matters. It was said that dealers 
had been forced during the week to hold 
back considerable of their supplies at the 
receiving stations. 

Receipts by rail_and other sources, in- 
cluding bottled milk, at the various dis- 
tributing points in New York city, in 40-qt 


cans, for the week ending Jan 5, were as 
follows: 

| rE SE erie 980 169 
D, Lack and W....... 27,198 453 — 
GUERIEE- o cisengevescast 25,662 1,188 oe 
N Y Cent (long haul) 16,988 386 — 








N Y Cent (Harlem).. 11,560 165 380 
Susquehanna ......... 13,600 219 112 
West Shore........... 9,664 427 717 
Northern ssccon ED = = 
New Haven .......s+ 7,128 —_— _ 
Lehigh Valley........, 12,819 380 — 
New Jersey Central.. 1,280 75 = 
Ramsdell line ..-... 5,933 124 — 
Other sources......... 2,500 70 — 
Total receipts....... 164,397 4,567 1,378 
Daily average...... 23,485 652 197 
TSE WOOK. v.50 05050.50 166,177 4,757 1,171 
Milk Notes. 


Our local section of the F S M P A is in 
fairly good condition. We had 41 members 
in ’99; 21 paid their dues in ’00 and more 
will settle. We purchased the shipping sta- 
tion at Apalachin last June and a _ stock 
company was incorporated with a capital 
of $4000. The station was rented to April 1 
to a Brooklyn dealer.—[C. F. Giles, Tioga 
Co, N Y. 

At the organization of our section of the 
FS MPA we had 33 members. Our treas- 
urer collected about $18 in dues last Oct. 
All milk from _thigs..section.goes to a ship- 
ping station, is bottled.and sent to N Y. 


MARKET 
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We get within 4c of exchange price for 
only three months, within ‘%c for nine 
months. We made no demand on our deal- 
er for the prices of Oct 16, as all creamer- 
ies on’ this line had contracts to April, ’01, 
except ours, and they could not make the 
demand with us. All farmers are’ very 
much opposed to shipping milk direct in 
their own cans.—[{H. Goodwin, - Litchfield 
Co, Ct. 

The Vernon Dairy Co, which was incor- 
porated last fall, is receiving about 50 or 
60 40-qt cans of milk each day. At = pres- 
ent it is not shipping any to N Y, but is 
making butter and cheese. Nearly all of 
the dairymen in this locality are members 
of the F 8 MPA. There’is no doubt but 
that it has made prices of milk better at 
the stations the past season by making so 
much of the milk into cheese and keeping 
it out of the city. The present price of 
milk here at the station is $1.30 per 100 
Ibs.—[A. N. Spurr, Oneida Co, N Y. 

The members of our local section, with 
one‘or two exceptions, are sending milk to 
the Candor creamery.We have no cream- 
ery here and will not build at present. We 
had 32 members in ’99, but they have not 
all paid up their dues for another year) 
[C. F. Gridley, Tioga Co, N Y. 


Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


New York. 


ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: The _ ship- 
ments of hops for week ending Dec 29 were 
T. E. Dornet 190 bales, J. H. Tator 73 and 
Cc. S. May 6. Dec, ’00, they were 1068; Dec, 
°99, 1589; for ’00, 8200 and for ’99, 7533. Ship- 
ments for week ending Jan 5 were F. Kar- 
ker 12 bales, J. H. Tator 37, William Rich- 
ardson 39, G. W. Brand 17. Market shows 
more strength. Several gales last week of 
large crop, about 50 bales, were made at 
15% to 16c. But very few crops are left in 
farmers’ hands in SchoharierCo, and they 
all ask 20c. About 8Q per cent of the ’00 
crop has been moved. 

MADISON Co—Madison: But few hops 
have changed hands in past two weeks. The 
balance of Mrs Risley’s large growth sold 
for 16c. James Looke of Pratts Hollow 
sold 90 bales at 16%c, and Lewis Smith of 
Hamilton 119 bales at 17c. There is more 
inquiry for samples, but dealers do not offer 
quite as much as growers demand. Market 
has an upward tendency. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Offers of 154%c to growers 
of 500 bales in this county and other cen- 
a N Y sections failed to buy a single 

ale. 








Oregon. 

PoLK Co—Independence: Hops grown on 
the Dove place, near here, owned by Horst 
Bros, won a gold medal at the Paris expo- 
sition. 

At New York, the market Las begun to 
improve with the advent of the new year. 
There is more business doin -, but in a quiet 
way. at full prices. There is a continued 
strong demand for export. The large 
amount sent abroad must make big inroads 
in the reserves in this country before an- 
other season’s erop is harv sted. Reports 
from the Pacific coast indicate that very 
few are left in growers’ hands. Up the 
state there has been little business done 
and growers will hold until buyers meet 
their terms. 

Quotations at N Y are as follows: N Y¥ 
state crop of ’00, choice 20@22c p Ib, prime 
19@20c, medium 16u-8c, Pacific coast, choice 
19@21ic, prime 17@19c. crop ’99, N Y state 
and Pacific coast, 12@16c, crop ’98 5@9c, olds 
2@6c, German crop ’99 35@42c. 


Decreased Oleo Output—During Dec, ’00, 
the first Ill (Chicago) district turned out 
3,620,866 Ibs oleo, as compared with. 4,715,- 
864 lbs in ’99, showing a decreased output 
of 94,998 lbs. The make of filled cheese, 
however, shows an increase of 25,496 . lbs, 
202,598 Ibs in Dec, ’00, and 177,102 Ibs in ’99. 
Licenses issued to retail oleo were 192 in 
same month ’00, 209 in ’99. 





Seeds for Big Yields—The progressive 
seedsmen to-day make a, study of this prop- 
osition somewhat as the farmer breeds his 
cattle to the highest point of merit. Among 
those maiing a specialty of excellence is 
the well-known John A. Salzer Seed Co, 
La Crosse, Wis. Write to them for their 
new seed catalog now ready for distribu- 
tion, and refer to this paper. 
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Coming Agricultural Conventions. 


STATE DAIRY MEETINGS. 


Wis dairy ass’n, Mondovi..........Feb 12-16 
Utah dairy ass’n, Salt Lake City....April 3 
Wis cheesemakers, Madison........ Jan 23-25 
Ct dairy ass’n, Hartford............Jan 15-16 
Qhio Dairy assn, Columbus.......... Feb 6-8 


GRANGE MEETINGS. 
W Va state grange, Charleston, Jan 31-Feb 2 
W Va state grange, Charleston....Jan 24 
N Y state grange, Poughkeepsie....Feb 5-7 
LIVE STOCK AND BREEDERS’ CONVENTIONS. 
Ohio Merino sheep breeders’ assn...... 
Columbus, Jan 16 
W Va sheep breeders’ assn, Charles- 

TO icant oda Sekotbdernedate chest neetd Jan 3 
Tex live stock assn, Ft Worth..... Feb 12-13 
Nat'l live stock ass’n, Salt Lake City, 

DE: Jett ped acewdawe ae eae baie seeee Jan 15-18 
Am P C record ass’n, Cedar Rap- 

ids, Ia OP me 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 
W Va hort soc, Charleston........... Jan 29 
Ct pomological soc, Hartford....... 
West N Y hort soc, Rochester......Jan 22-23 
East N Y hort soc, N Y..........Feb 13-14 
AGRICULTURAL CONVENTIONS. 
W Va board agri, Charleston ........Jan 28 
Mass agri convention, Madison, Wis. Feb 5-6 


Neb board agri, Lincoln........ ostanits Jan 15 
N J board agri, Trenton............. Jan 16-18 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Poultry show, Boston, Mass....... Jan 15-19 


Ill farmers’ institute, Jacksonville. Feb 19-22 
Poultry show, Chicago..............Jan 21-26 
Nat’l wool growers, Salt ke City..Jan 19 


The Sugar Beet Under Irrigation. 


H. M. WILEY, DEPT OF AGRI. 








The sugar beet is a plant particularly 
well adapted for growth on irrigated lands, 
In order to secure profitable results with 
it, intensive culture is absolutely neces- 
sary. The careful preparation of the land, 
its proper fertilization and the careful cul- 
ture of the growing plant are three essen- 
tial points to success. The water supply 
is the most important meteorological con- 
dition connected with beet growth, aside 
from the other natural conditions which 
attend the summer weather of temperate 
climates. If the growing beet can be sup- 
plied with the proper quantity of water 
at the proper time, its progress toward 
maturity is never arrested and there is 
no tendency for the plant to ripen pre- 
maturely and afterward undergo a second 
growth. 

Experiments in Egypt have shown that 
the sugar beet can be grown in semi- 
tropical climates with a high content of 
sugar, provided the water supply be care- 
fully controlled. There is no other agri- 
cultural crop which will produce so large 
a return as the sugar beet. Inasmuch as 
irrigated land is usually worth from $200 
te 300 per acre, it is absolutely necessary 
to grow a crop thereon which will not 
only pay the cost of growth but also pay 
the fixed charges which are attached to 
the land of the value mentioned above and 
still have enough money over to pay a 
profit to the grower. Twelve tons of beets 
per acre are worth in round numbers $5), 
and this sum would meet all the require- 
ments mentioned above. On the other 
hand, if the land were planted in wheat or 
Indian corn, although the yield might be 
very satisfactory, the money value of the 
crops would be.too small to pay the 
charges mentioned. 

Beet culture on irrigated lands can be 
practiced over a wide area and it is quite 
certain that there is no other crop which 
p°'-sents as hopeful an aspect for our irri- 
gated lands as the sugar beet. These lands, 
it must also be remembered, contain quanti- 
ties of soluble salts. The sugar beet is pre- 
eminently a mineral-eating plant and a 
growth of beets upon lands impregnated 
with soluble salts will tend to remove them 
from the soil and thus improve the qual- 
ity of the land thereby. The sugar beet 


is therefore confidently recommended to all 
awners of irrigated lands as a crop which 
promises the most favorable returns, 





OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Sugar Beet Notes. 


The sugar factory at Beetaravia, Cal, is 
making contracts with farmers in the Ar- 
royo Grande valley for growing beets at $5 
per ton, which is double the amount paid 
last season. Beet farmers lost heavily un- 
der the old contracts and refused to grow 
more beets at such prices. At the new 
rates they expect to make a fair profit. 

Over 4000 acres of beets will probably be 
planted the coming season around Ana- 
heim, Orange Co, Cal. The season so far 
has been very promising, and if it contin- 
ues so, there will be an unusually large 
acreage planted over the whole county. 

The upper Jones ranch in Sonoma Co, Cal, 
comprising 8000 acres, has been leased to 
the Beet Sugar Co of Reclamation, and 
the entire tract will be planted to beets 
this season. It 1s reclaimed marsh land, 
very rich and has proved by past experi- 
ments espeeially adapted to beet culture. 








Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Bunch on Cow’s Jaw—J. H. (N J) has 
a cow that has an enlargement on her 
jaw. Mix 2 dr biniodide*of mercury with 2 
oz lard, rub on a little once a week and 
continue it for several months if necessary. 





Cough—H. 8S. B. (N Y) has some cows 
that have a cough. Try the following be- 
fore having them tested: Boil for each cow 
once a day one teacupful of flaxseed into 
a pulp and while hot pour it on % pail of 
bran and make a mash. When cool put one 
of the following powders in it: Sulphate of 
iron 4 oz, ginger 8 oz, mix and divide into 
24 doses. This quantity is for one *cow. 





Stocking in the Legs—P. D. D. (N'Y) 
has a mare that stocks in her legs while 
standing in stable; she has also difficulty 
in urinating. Mix nitrate of potassium 4 oz, 
sulphate of iron’4 oz, divide into 24 doses, 
give one twice a day in bran mash. Repeat 
this quantity if necessary. 


Solving the Fence Problem—Farmers 
contemplating building new fences will do 
well to write for the catalog published by 
the Frost Wire Fence Co, Cleveland, O. By 
the use of hard, high carbon, spring lat- 
eral wires and extra large stiff stay wires 
the Frost fence is always taut between 
posts. Mention this journal in writing for 
catalog. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


reser on 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
a, x. A -—e — — all — perds. fruits and 

,. help or situ: L i 
eo on ations wante n fact, anything 

.THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent ‘to this oilice. 

COPY must be received Friday to arantee i 
in issue of the _ following week. 2 

FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small —= a. 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange” adv i 
ont, ya cents a word each insertion. - ae 

SS 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


FURS. 


| 44 furs wanted. Highest cash prices paid. Send for 
quotations. EDWIN G. BAKER, 104 South Water 
St, Providence, RI. ae - i ll 

KUNK, mink, fox and other furs wanted. We pay 
‘ highest prices. W. G. FULTON & CU, Stewarts- 
own, Pa. 

















HELP WANTED. 


WY ANTED Manager and foreman looking for better 
openings. Write RURAL AGENCY, Durham, N H. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 





OR SALE—One eighteen-inch Ross. cutter, with 
twenty-five-foot carrier, working parts new. Also 
new eighteen-inch St Albans shredder. Sixty-five dollars 
takes either. Half price. Address CROSS & UHL, 
Poughkeepsie. N Y. 
gt solicited for anything you want in sheet 


metal. Trough heaters, chimney tops, tanks, eave 
B. LYMAN, Southamptwn, 





trough and conductor. H. 
Mass, 
OR SALE—4 H P engine and boiler on skids, second- 
4H P mounted engine and boiler, second- 








hand, 875. 
| hand. $1. ALBERT BAKER. Westfield Pa, 











EGGS AND POULTRY. 


OULTRY paper, illustrated, 20 pages, 2% cents per 
year. Four months’ trial 10 cents. Sample free, 64- 
ge practical poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
ok alone, 10 cents. Catalog of poultry books f 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N Y. 


WO trios bronze turkeys, trios $7. White Plymouth 

Rocks and Light Brahmas. Fine specimens of each 

kind. Pullets and male birds—do to show anywhere.  J- 
A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Pa. 


Caw 





ree, 








White Wyandots 
tur. 
TRE 


Plymouth 
eys, geese, 
3 Fs XM, 


stock for sale, 
Rocks, Brahmas, Cochins, Le 
ducks and guineas. Catalog free. 
Box M, Jamesburg, N J. ee 
LBS Crushed Oyster Shells for poulory, $2.50. 
Washed, screened and sacked, free from dirt, 
EMPIRE STATE BROODER CO, Box E5, Hall’s Cor- 
ners, N. ¥. 
HITE Plymouth-Rock cockerels, 81-4 pounds, at 
seven months. Handsonie utility birds, $2.50. 
VIDA AKER POULTRY FARM, Westfield, Pa. 
UFF Plymouth Rocks. Prize winners at the largest 
shows. Good breeders at $2.00 each, $5.00 a trio. 
JAMES H. CORWITH, Water Mill, N Y. 
OQ wamietion Poultry, Eggs, Pigeons and Hares all. de- 
e scribed in colored 60-page book and mailed for 10c. 
J. A. BERGEY, Telford, Pa. 
UFF Leghorn Cockerels. from prize-winning stock, 
$1.50. GILBERT LEFEVRE, Water Mill, Long 
Island, N Y. 
HITE Wyandots, eggs ver hundred $4; circular free. 
ROUND TOP POULTRY YARDS, Cairo, N Y. 


FRE B P Rock and White Wyandot cockerels, C.,.W. 
WHIPPLE, Box 95, Malone, N Y. 


ghorns 
PINE 



































5OO Barred Rocks Brown Leghorns, cheap. NELSON 
BROS, London, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





ye Imperial and Ben Davis apple trees, 4 to 5 ft., 12c. 
A collection of 10 first class2 year Japan plums, $1.70, 
Send for my catalog of fresh-dug trees and planta, it’s 
free. W. C. BRYANT, Nursery, Dansville, N Y. 
REES!—Young budded apple, 
Send _ to G. C. STONE'S wholesale nurseries, UVans- 
ville, N Y¥, for 80-page catalog. Secure varieties now, pay 
in spring. 


NION seed. Lake Co Yellow Globe, 
Buy direct and save money. A. W. 
Painesville, O. 


500 BU Soja Beans and 2000 bu of nice white Corn. 
‘ WALTER WILSON, St Brides, Va. 


GxED potato catalog, oats, corn and poultry. SMITH 
POTATO FARM, Manchester, N Y. 


LIVE STOCK. 





ar and plum, llc each. 





guaranteed, 
SPALLER, 











RIZE-WINNING young sows and boars, ready for 
service; all registered. Nothing but first-class stock. 








WM. EMPIE, Minaville, NY 
EDIGREED Poland-China sows, bred; igs, two 
to five months; boar nine months. W. im IGHAM 
& SON S, Gettysburg, Pa. 
PAINE, 


CS. swine, collie pups, brood bitches. 
So Randolph, Vt. 


ANGORA goats. HORACE A. FIELD, Wellsboro, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








Ww trust you with 20 of our Stereoscopic Views, you 

sell them for 15 cents each, send us the money and 
take your choice of our premiums, watch, camera, gold 
rings, air rifie, revolver, Youth’s Companion one year, 
this paper and other papers and magazines. Send for 
our premium list. We take back goods not sold. SUP- 
PLY CO, Route E, Watertown, N Y 


MALE help wanted—Reliable men to sell our line of 
high-grade lubricating oils, greases, paints and var- 
nishes. Salary or commission. Address THE ADAMS- 
FRANKLIN OIL CO, Cleveland, Ohio. 
GENTS wanted for the Fowler Knife Grinder. The 
best machine made for grinding all kinds of edged 
tovls. Liberal commissious. WILLIAM H. SNYDER, 
Port Gibson, N Y. 
pay #18 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE 
MFG CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 
E pay $5 a day and expenses to men with rigs to.in- 
troduce Poultry Compound. INTERNATIONAL 
MFG CO, Parsons, Kan. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 




















LDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, caps. pork, poultry, dressed calves, 
game, etc. E. Bb. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St, N Y. 


RVING C. BARNES & CO, 289 Washington Street, 
New York, handle all kinds. Highest prices; prompt 
returns. ‘ 


RESSED hogs, calves, poultry, hay and. produee. 
GIBBS & BRO, 308 N Front St, Philadelphia. 








r>OULTRY, egzs, apple:, potatoes; highest prites. 
T J. HOOVER, Philadelphia. mis sisi 


DOGS AND PET STOCK. 


NGORA dves for sale, Sred to thoroughbred bucks, A 
book about Angoras, postpaid, 25 cents. SAMUEL 
DODDS, Anna. IL 


OX and rabbit hounds, Scotch collies, trained and un- 
trained dogs and puppies. JOHN K. BOYCE, Sum- 
mitville, N Y. 


Des beagle and dachshund pups. Write J. B. 
HEPLER, Smithton, Pa. 


Couldn’t Fill Orders. 


Am very much pleased with the results 
from my advertising in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column of American Agriculturist, 
I only had a two or three-line advertise- 
ment, but was obliged to have it kept from 
several issues to enable me to catch up 
with my orders. I shall certainly use your 

















columns again.—[Round Top Poultry Yards, 
Cairo. NY, 








Pennsylvania Tobacco Crop. 





A more unfavorable season for the to- 
bacco crop of this state has not occurred 
in many years. And as a result of the 
season and elements, it is a very difficult 
madter to arrive at conclusions as to 
how the crop will pan out The crop was 
grown in an unusually dry season; in fact, 
in some sections large quantities never 
matured, and the crop harvested was of 
unsatisfactory quality. 

Late in the season, as the crop was al- 
most ready to harvest, a terrible hail and 
wind storm swept over the greater part of 
the eastern portion of the state, doing very 
great injury. to several hundred acres of 
tobacco. The severity of the storm was 
felt in Lancaster, Chester, Berks, Lehigh 
and Lebanon counties. While the acreage 
planted was larger than usual, the drouth 
and storm brought the acreage actually 
harvested and the yield per acre below 
that of last year. 

Lancaster Co, where. over half the crop 
of the state is raised, had about 16,000 a 
planted. In the Chemung valley, Bradford 
and Tioga counties had. about 3000 a, 
York Co, another good ized tobacco. sec- 
tion, probably had about 4000 a. Clinton 
Co had 850, Chester 500 or more, and.others 
about 500, making a total of about 24,850 a 
harvested. 

So variable are the conditions of crops; 
of both the seed leaf, Hav and Wilson’s 
hybrid, in all districts it is impossible to 
draw an accurate estimate as to the aver- 
age yield of the state per acre. The Wil- 
sson’s hybrid of the Chemung valley has 
probably made the most satisfactory crop 
and will run over 1000 lbs p a. But aver- 
aging all districts, hail cut, grasshopper 
eaten, wind whipped, hail struck, and all 
considered, the yield for the state cannot 
exceed 1000 lbs p a. This would foot up a 
crop of 24,850,000 Ibs or 71,000 cs of 350 lbs 
each. 

Of the Tioga Co crop, probably one-half 
is sold at 9% to 11%c in bdl and 13 to 15%c 
assorted. From one-third to one-half the 
crop in Bradford Co is sold at 10 to 13%c 
in bdl. A few lots of the best changed 
shands at 12 to 15c in bdl. The crop in Ti- 
oga and Bradford counties is nearly all 
‘Wilson hybrid. Some of the York Co crop 
has been sold at 8 and 2c for seed leaf and 
9 and 2c for Hav. The Hav portion of the 
Lancaster Co crop, about one-tenth, finds 
very slow sale, in fact, very. little is sold. 
Of the broad leaf, however, for .filler pur- 
poses, a large part of the crop has been 
sold at 7% and 9 to 2c. Crops of recent 
years have produced about as follows: 

LAST YEAR’S PENNSYLVANIA TOBACCO CROP. 





Year Acres Lbspa_  Cs(3501bs) 
WOOD on cies ce ccc ed 24,850 1,000 71,000 
MD ee ds de.dc.ac cesd ee 1,300 92,857 
. rer ere Ff 1,300 88,961 
NE. k:c-te Saga sh 4566 ee 1,750 113,265 
WE, 5 So Secs laseny ee 1,500 74,841 
1895 ; .-. 193485 1,000 55,528 
1892 . 30,000 1,000 85,714 
Sale of Sumatra Seed Tobacco Raised in 
Connecticut. 


The recent sale of a small bunch of ex- 
periment raised tobacco at the rate of a 
fancy price per acre has set tobacco grow- 
ers in New England to thinking. One- 
third of an acre was planted to imported 
Sumatra seed and covered with cheese 
cloth. Thé yield, less than 600 ibs, was, 
at private sale, reported to be Tlic p Ib. 
New England»growers, however, are much 
disappointed .that the crop was sold pri- 
vately and claim it should have been sold 
at public auction. A well-known packer, 
who has kept in close touch with the Po- 
quonock experiments, claims the leaf has 
two serious defects: A greenish, cast which 
did not disappear in the fermentation, and 
a poor burn, ‘flaking’ badly and covering 
smokers’ clothes with ashes. ‘The experi- 
ment will be repeated this year. Perhaps 
a few growers may plant a small piece as 
an experiment, but not many such will be 
set. 

While some city people of means have 
jumped at the conclusions. of the experi- 
ment and made propositions to a few grow- 
ers to raise some Sumatra seed under 
eover, growers do not seem anxious to un- 
dertake the experiment. Director Jenkins 
of the Ct exper sta says: “The expériment 
was made to determine whether first-class 
Sumatra leaf can be grown in Ct. That 
much has been shown, and that only. The 
experiment does not show, was not intend- 
ed to show and could not possibly show, 
whether the leaf can be profitably grown 
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in Ct. The total crop under shade yielded 
less than 600 lbs fermented leaf and only 
one-third acre was put under cvver. Sure- 
ly no practical man would undertake, from 
figures derived from an experiment of this 
sort, to calculate the probable profits of the 
business. Very few farmers can afford to 
experiment on the matter.” 


NEw YorK—The crop raised in Onon- 
daga Co has nearly all been sold by grow- 
ers and is ready for delivery. A few old 
crops are also held at higher figures than 
buyers are at present willing to pay. Last 
year’s crop was an excellent one, barring 
the wind-whipped. The crop in the county 
was from 2500 to 2700 a, four-fifths of 
which was Wilson hybrid, which averages 
about 1200 lbs p a; the balance is Hav, 
which ran from 700 to 1000 lbs p a. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 


Progressive Work for Patrons. 

As progress should mark all grange ef- 
forts, it must always be on the alert to 
take up new duties as they may appear. 
The events of the past few years show a 
sad story of a tendency to degrade public 
service, by disregard of obligations and 
honesty and the purchase with money of 
high public places which are intended to be 
made honorable through known fitness and 
a call from the people to fill them. These 
tendencies are so much adverse to good 
government and the public welfare that the 
people, individually and collectively, should 
be appealed to in such a way as will create 
and arouse public sentiment against such 
overt acts of disregard, plunder and self- 
assumption. The grange, from its conserv- 
ative.characteéristics and its power in work- 
ing for the public good, free from party 
bias or influence, is especially qualified to 
lead in rendering this service to the gen- 
eral public.—[{State Master G. B. Horton to 
Mich State Grange. 








Gran ge Notes. 





Natl Secy John Trimble reports the fol- 
lowing granges organized Oct 1 to Dec 31, 
00: Ct 1, Ill 2, Ia 1, Me 8, Mass 4, Mich 11, 
N H 2, N Y 2, O 5, Vt 8; total 44. Granges 
reorganized in ame period, 13. 

A petition has been presented to the U 
S senate from Brother David Lubin of N Y, 
introduced by Senator Tillman, in behalf of 
the state granges of Cal, Ore, Wis, Wash, 
Ill, Mo, Miss, Va and Pa, asking that a 
bounty be paid.on all exports of agricultu- 
ral staples as a part of the act for the pro- 
tection of shipping by subsidies. Patrons 
desiring a copy can secure it by writing to 
the clerk of the senate for senate docu- 
ment No 55. Another document, No 48, has 
been presented to, the senate by Senator 
S  acettieaiemienineniiel Nae aoe ae: 
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for everything 
that runs on wheels. 


Sold Everywhere. 








Made by STANDARD OIL CO, 
HIN HINTS 


“on, DOG BREAKING | 


By WILLiAM FLOYD. A clear, concise and practical 


ae It gives not only agg hg ny pA 
uv 
—e "a bintnen soetne ee ee de veloped, or tendencies 
© be curbed, “tS order to turn out the perfect huntt 
s Cloth, 5 by 7 inches. Illustrated Postpaid, 
tale ree of and many other publications, 
Sateres BUD co. 8 Lafayette Pl, New York, 
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STAN- 


paro FARM BOOKS 


Works on the Fundamental Principles of 
and the Practice of Agriculture. 


Greenhouse Construction txatise” Tn “4rcontoase 


styles of piant houses, for Fe as well as 
amateurs. All the it and most improved structures are 
clearly modern and most successful meth- 
ods of heating and ventilating are treated upon, | 
Special cha afe devoted to houses used for the grow- 
ing of one kind of plants exclusively. The construction 
of hotbeds and frames receives eppropiate attention. Over 
br ied illustrations. Clot by 74 inches, Post- 
i 


Home Pork Making 7s. art, of, raising and. curing: 


ton. A complete guide for the ee, the coun’ 
butcher —< e suburban dweller, in all that cunts 
hog_ slaughtering, curing, preserving and hn pork ; 
product rom scalding»vat to kitchen table and di 
roo Fully illustrated and handsomely bound. 


paid, 50 cents. 
and Fam Notes. B 
Market Gardening «222, Farm ,Notes. | By Burnett 
servation for both north and south, of interest to the am- 
ateur ener, trucker = farmer. A novel feature is 
the endar of farm arden operations for each: 
month; the chapters on = izers, trans, ting, succes-: 
sion and rotation of crops, the packing, shipping and. 
marketing of vegetables be especially useful to market’ 
gardeners. Cloth, 5 by 73 inches. P Postpaid, $L 


Canning é and Preserving eM uk Tou tf catttt 


actioe teaching ers how og can preserve 
-g*y v ae the 
es, fruit ter and Be | 


but drying f 
making x and cats pickling, flavored vin: 
drying naaeDs, Postpai ia, 40 — 


tory, of each of the farm crops is aceompanied by a dis- 
cussion of its culture. ee —. discoveries of science 
are ost approved methods 


explained as app lied in the 
of culture. Tllustra ed. Cloth, 5 by 7 74 inches. Postpaid, $1. 
A Cuniculus.  Illus- 


The Practical Rabbit Keeuer is a comprehen: 
sive work on eeping an on obits for pleasure as 
well as for mont e book is oa abundantly illustrated with 
ali the various courts, warrens, hutches, ‘eo no 4 = 
also with excellent portraits of the mos portant 

cies of rabbits thro peat the world. * Cloth, 5 by th 


inches, Postpaid, $1 
A ri C ttl D ct By George H. Dadd, M D, 
me can a e v0 or veterinary practitioner. To 
help every man’ to his own cattle’ doctor, giving the 
necessary information 1 for preserving the health and “great 
the diseases of oxen, cows, sheep and swine, with a grea’ 
variety of origin recipes and Valuable information 
— and dairy management. Cloth, 5 by 74 inches. Post. 
paid, 


Ginseng Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing, . and 
Market, Value. "By Maurice'G. Kains. it dis- 
cusses in a practical way. how to begin with either seed 
or roots, soil, climate and location, preparation, nting 
and maintenance of the beds, artificial ropagation, ma- 
nures, enemies, selection for market and | —— im: a, 
preparation for sale, and the profits tha expect 

. Profusely illustrated. Flexible cloth, 5 bs by 74 inches. 
Postpaid, 50 cenis. 


How to Culti- 
Forage Crops Other Than Grasses Bev ,,t0, om; 
Use Them. By Thomas Shaw. Soon forage crops other 
than grasses will be grown from sea to sea. ‘his new 
departure may revcrmssonine the stock ae dairy “business 
of America. Prof 8 book tells about it—just 
what has been done, ow it was cone ‘and how any and 
every farmer can do lik Scien gocurate. the 
beok is seteneety practical. *juustrated, catioth, 300 pages, | 

5 by 74 inches. Postpaid 


The Peanut Plant Ww 


fi dea tome SEX, ble menses erat tl 9 
are such as am e any ent person who 
has followed farming to raise crops of peanuts. Ile 
lustrated. Paper, price, postpaid, 50 cents. Ye 


Full practical details. This useful 
Tobacco Culture ina’ aiucbic ‘book contains full de- 
of every process from the selection and pro tion 
eaiths seed and soil, to the ape and mar-, 
keting the crop, with a. Ser the opera- 
tions. e work was Dp ng experienced tobacco 
growers, residing in ly erent re. of the nts ng also 
contains notes on tobacco worm, w — illustrations. Pa- 
per, 64 by 94 fnchen. Postpaid, 75 cen’ 3 


Tobacco Leaf, By J. B. Killebrew. and Herbert My- 


rick. A practical handbook on the most 


Its Cultivation _and_ Uses. 
A. Jones of Virginia. 


ar arqroved meth in growing, harvesting, curing, packing 
liing to a alt, with an account of the. opera’ my in 

every devartment of tobaceo manufacture. Based on ac- 
experiments in field, curi pave, pas ho’ use, far- 


Bataan 8 150 original 


d laboratory. Upward 
tory and a oats ty Th inches Bont 


Annals of Horticulture AR 
exposition, with names of all 
} — aa ge wy has is 5 by 4 inches. Postpaid, $1. 
Greenhouse Management form $= 
reenhouse Constru: 


ction. So 
ods 





possible. Illustra’ 





Above are briefly described a few only of the many books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 


Catalog Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pl, New York, 
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Butler along the same lines as the resolu- 
tion introduced by Senator Tillman. 
NEW YORK. 


Fayetteville’s officers were installed Jan 
4: Master, Charles M. Peck; lecturer, H. R. 
Knapp; secertary, Mrs C. M. Peck. | Exer- 
cises were highly impressive, rendered so 
by the perfect decorum, fine music and 
abundance of flowers. Deputy John T. 
Roberts installed and in a brief address 
suggested some new ines of interesting 
work for the order. Among other things 
he would have the grange become a local 
historical society for the collection of in- 
formation respecting the past and the pres- 
ent and of relics and memoirs. The feast 
was an admirable one. 

Geddes, No 600, the largest grange in 
Onondaga Co, will install officers Jan 12 in 
Empire hall, Syracuse. All Patrons are 
invited. 

Onondaga Hill had a meeting of unusual 
interest Dec 29, to greet Miss Nettie E. 
Fenner, who spent holidays at home. Miss 
Fenner has been secretary since the organ- 
ization of this grange until she went to 
Washington to take a place on the census 
force. She gave an interesting description 
of the methods of work in that great un- 
dertaking. Installation will occur Jan 12, 
evening. 

Officers of Tulley were installed by Dep- 
uty John T. Roberts last week. This is one 
of the enterprising granges in Onondaga 
Co, 

South Onondaga officers were installed 
Jan 2: Master, Max Fowler; lecturer, J. A, 
Hulburt; secretary, Lillian Fowler. Re- 
newed attention is being directed to mat- 
ters ot order and correct procedure. - Next 
meeting Jan 16 at Daniel Pinckner’s will 
include an entertainment with the story 
of Gettysburg told by Oliver Nichols and 
other participants. The membership and 
finances of the grange are all well main- 


tained. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Columbus elected: Master, Judson Day; 
lecturer; Mrs Velma West; secretary, Mrs 
Lora Walton. 

North Elk Run elected: Master, F. H. 
Pratt; lecturer, Stella Pratt;, secretary, 
Martha Youmans. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Cross Keys elected: Master, Joseph H. 
Evans; lecturer, Richard Evans; _ secre- 
tary, E. B. Gaunt. 

KENTUCKY. 

Golden of Boone held a rousing meeting 
Dec 29 with the largest attendance for a 
long time. This enterprising grange has 
received several new. members during the 
year and holds a firm and pleasant place 
in the opinion of farmers. Officers were 
elected: Master, N. C. Tanner; lecturer, J. 
W. Kennedy; secretary, Minnie D. Bristol. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


The state grange meets in annual ses- 
sion at Charleston, Jan 31. This session 
will be one of the best ever held by the 
state grange. 

; OHIO. 


Washington Co Pomona grange was or- 
ganized Dec 18 by Deputy C. B. Plumby 
at Marietta with all the subordinate 
granges in the county represented but two. 
Officers were elected: Master, Dr F. P. 
Ames; lecturer, D. B. Shaw. The granges 
of this county include Waterford 231, Lit- 
tle Hocking 873, Liberty Hill 1087, High- 
land 1097, 

Little Hocking elected: Master, S. P. 
Oakes; lecturer, Dr F. P. Ames; secretary, 
Dr H. C. ‘Cogswell. 

Columbia recently resolved that it was 
opposed to the tax on beer and ordered its 
secretary to forward a copy of the reso- 
lution to Senators Hanna and Foraker, 

Beach City celebrated the first day of 
the new year and of the 20th century by 
holding an all-day meeting at the pleasant 
home of Daniel Ursehel; a good attend- 
ance, including visitors. A strong talk on 
The good of the order was made by Lec- 
turer J. B. Eberly. Brother G. R. Garver 
of Strasburg spoke on What the order has 
accomplished, and referring to co-opera- 
tive work,-said that it could be made of 
vastly great benefit, if all would keep the 
arrangementg steadily within the gates. 
He considers the educational and _ social 
features as among the most important. 
How to gather and keep winter apples wag 
also discussed. Pick before over-ripe and 
keep as cool as possible, between 34 and 
40 degrees. A number of queries on this 
subject were asked and answered. Leaks 
on the farm was:the tonic of the master. 
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who thought leaving implements out in the 
open air from one year to another, farm- 
ing around stumps or stones that might 
be removed, leaving manure to lie on the 
ground all summer to leach, selling 
raw material from the farm _ instead 
of marketing it as a ~-manufactured 
product, keeing too much of our land un- 
der the plow, and not keeping farm ac- 
counts, are some of the important leaks. 
Officers for 1901 were re-elected as follows: 
Master, M. R. Woodling; lecturer, J. B. 
Eberly; secretary, Mrs S. C. Wetcher. 


Our Story of the News. 


Far and Near. 








Reports from Pekin indicate that the mil- 
itary expeditions of the powers in China 
are marked by outrageous looting and the 
taxation of villages. Gen Chaffee cables the 
gov't officials at Wash that the u S troops 
have taken no part in it. : 





If the Hopkins bill, providing for the re- 
apportionment of the country for congres- 
sional purposes should become a law, it is 
argued that there will be considerably less 
gerrymandering than now. When the Dill 
was introduced it provided that each state 
should elect its congressman from “districts 
composed of contiguous territory.” This 
has been the wording of congressional re- 
apportionment bills for 50 years. When the 
bill went to committee it was amended so 
as to read “districts of contiguous and com- 
pact territory.” It is thought the “com- 
pact” amendment would result in doing 
away with the familiar shoestring and ser- 
pentine districts now to be found in so 
many of the states. Speaker Henderson’s 
district is a striking example of the shoe- 
string district. 





The U S senate has passed a resolution 
introduced by Sen Lodge, declaring for ad- 
ditional treaties and laws to protect un- 
civilized races against intoxicants, opium 
and firearms. 





An effort is being made to raise $100,000 
among the citizens of Seattle to enable 
their local ship yard to meet the terms of- 
fered by congress for building one of the 
new battleships. It is believed that if she 
ean secure this contract Seattle, with great 
natural advantages and splendid harbor, 
will become the naval base of the U §S on 
the Pacific. 





Robert P. Porter, census commissioner 
when the 11th census was taken, thinks the 
U S will have 300,000,000 population at the 
close of this century. 

Lieut Bertholf of the revenue cutter ser- 
vice, one of the three members of the over- 
land expedition of ’97-’98 who made a sled 
journey of 1800 miles to relieve the starv- 
ing whalers at Point Barrow in the Arc- 
tic ocean, has been detailed to inspect the 
reindeer herds of northeastern Siberia with 
a view to purchasing some of the animals 
and transporting ‘them to Alaska, where the 
domestic reindeer herds are on the de- 
crease. 








The Samuel J. Tilden democratic club 
has been organized in New York to pro- 
vide a home for “old-fashioned democrats” 
whose avowed purpose is the undoing of 
Croker and Bryan. 





Gov Stephens of Mo in his message makes 
an analysis of franchise taxation and says 
that all corporations should pay a franchise 
tax upon all business’ transacted in Mo 
without reference to the place of organiza- 
tion. He believes, however, that corpora- 
tions should be subjected as little as pos- 
sible to “inquisitorial vexation.” 





The Chicago grand jury closed the old 
year with a sensational report in which the 
mayor and the heads of the police dept 
\-ere severely censured for the prevalence 
of crime in that city. The report held the 
police responsible for the many violations 
of law and held the mayor responsible for 
the police. 





If Gov Odell can have his way, the Ram- 
apo chapter in the history of New York 
city’s municipal operations will this year 
come to an end. In his message he says 
that ‘‘the ownership of water rights suf- 
ficient to provide the city of New York 
with an ample supply of pure and whole- 
s0me water should be entirely under the 





control and direction of that municipality. 
By what now seems to have been an un- 
fortunate omission in the original charter 
of the city of New York, the city is not 
given the same rights that are afforded 
other municipalities for securing an addi- 
tional water supply.”’ If this defect can be 
remedied, no more danger need be appre- 
hended from the Ramapo conspiracy, which 
is now known to have had its roots down 
deep in the machine politics of both city 
and state. 





A committee of the Presbyterian assem- 
bly is trying to raise $1,000,000 for extension 
of church work. 





William J. Sewell (rep) of N J, who is 
practically chairman of the senate commit- 
tee on military affairs, thinks that a big 
army is still needed in the Philippines. He 
Says the conditions are changing and skir- 
mishes are numerous, and that the trouble 
is likely to go on for years. 





The S D supreme court has rendered a 
decision whereby it upholds the school 
board of Lead, which insisted in compul- 
sory vaccinatio The case has been 
known as the GloVer vaccination case, Glo- 
ver having refused to have his children 
vaccinated. A number of Christian Scien- 
tist families took the same ground. 





John M. Harlan, who has been appoint- 
ed atty-gen of Porto Rico, is a son of Jus- 
tice Harlan of the U S supreme court. He 
has been a practicing attorney in Chicago. 





Financial experts figure out that on the 
first day of the new century 180 million dol- 
lars was paid out in dividends to the peo- 
ple of the U S, it being apportioned among 
12 million people. 





The bill of Rep Lacey of Ia, directing the 
gov’t, through the sec of the interior, to 
secure title to the cliff dweller region of 
N M for park and scientific purposes, is 
meeting with a good deal of favor. Tf it 
should not pass at this session it will come 
up in the 57th congress. 





Rep Cowherd of Mo has introduced a bill 
which will be received with favor by many 
soldiers of the war with Spain. It author- 
izes the sec of war to prepare medals, to 
cost not more than $1 each, for every man 
who enlisted fer that war. 





A meeting has been held in Pretoria of 
influential burghers, including a brother of 
Gen Cronje,.to take steps to stop the war 
in South Africa. Gen Kitchener has prom- 
ised to help all he can and guarantees that 
those of the forces now in the field who 
voluntarily surrender will be well treated 
and protected and not sent out of the 
country. 





Philip D. Armour of Chicago, the head of 
the, great meat packing house of Armour 
& Co, is dead at the age of 68. He was 
the richest man and most powerful capital- 
ist of the middle west, his fortune being 
estimated at not less than 30 millions. 





The new census shows that the center of 
population has moved westward since 1890 
only 14 miles, the shortest distance in any 
recent decade. It is now about seven miles 
southeast of Columbus, Ind. 





The N J Central railroad has been sold 
to J. Pierpont Morgan for the Reading rail-« 
road and will be made.a part of 7 Read- 
ing system. 





Congress is to be asked to aid in protect- 
ing Minnesota’s timber lands from forest 
fires. .Jf the aid is granted each of the 24 
townships in the reservation will be thor- 
oughly patrolled during portions of the 
year when fires are most apt to do great 
damage. 





The new American-Hawaiian steamship 
line is the longest in the world for regular 
steamships, being more than 30,000 knots. 





The avalanche of bonds coming into the 
U S treasury for exchange into the new 
gold 2 per cents continues unchecked. The 
total exchanges since the passage of the 
refundihg law on March 14 last up to Dec 
28 had reached $419,321,400. 





The incoming legislatures of the _ six 
states of New England will be asked to 
appropriate $2500 each for the erection of 
a New England building at the Pan-Amer- 





USEFUL INFORMATION 


ican exposition at Buffalo, N Y, next year. 
A colonial structure is suggested, with a 
room devoted to each of the _ different 
states. 


The new R I legislature celebrated the 
opening of the century by convenirg in 


an elegant new marble state house at 
Providence. The new building has cost 
already $2,300,000, and $700,000 more will be 
expended upon it. The building is 333 ft 
long, 180 ft deep, and the grounds com- 
prise 17 acres. An imposing dome 235 ft 
above ground and 313 ft above tide-water 
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surmounts the whole and can be seen fos 
miles around. 
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The little village of Lexington, on Clear 
Lake, Lesueuer county, Minn, claims that 
it has the only blind postmaster in that 
state, and probably in the U S§. 











the blood and strengthening the nerves. 


Weary Women Get Strength 
and Vigor from 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 





had planned to go out with her husband, but 
her strength failed her. 
Her nerves were excited all day, and when 
night came she just couldn’t find the courage. 
It is the old story of weakness and nervousness taking 
the pleasure out of life and filling it with discontent and 


suffering. 


It is not honest fatigue resulting from the 


daily task; it is weariness born of weakness and ill health. 
The ideal strengthener for weak women is Dr, 


Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. It builds them up in every way by toning up 


It seeks out the weak spots and strengthens them. It en- 
riches the blood and gives it a healthy circulation, thus 
putting new life into the entire body. 

Strength to overcome the general discouragement 


is followed by the ambition to be well. 


A few nights 


of sound, refreshing sleep brings a new sensation of 
acquired strength. How ready now is this woman for 


every duty and every 





Dr. Greene’s 
NERVURA 


FOR THE BLOOD AND 
NERVES. 


plan for pleasure! The 
new color in her cheeks 
shows the potent work 
of the vegetable ele- 
ments in Ner- 

vura. This 

woman 





is nowa 


cured woman, and such transforma- 
tions are occurring in every community 
through the use of Dr.Greene’s Nervura. 
If you are run-down and discouraged, 


here is the certain help. 


MRS. OLIVER WILSON, of North- 


boro, Mass., says: 


**T was suffering from nervous- 


ness, caused by female weakness and 
nervous prostration. I was so ner- 
vous and weak I could not go up 
a common pair of stairs without 
stopping to rest, and troubled to 
sleep at night. I took Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura and have obtained my 
old elastic step around the house. 
After a. around for two 

ears, 'y able todo anything, 

t has proved a boon to me truly. 


READ 
DR. GREENE’S 
OFFER. 


Dr. Greene’s advice is 
free to all who seek it, 
either by personal call 
at his office, 35 W. 14th 
Street, New York City, 
or by letter through 
the mail, All who are 
broken in health should 
call or write without 
delay to Nervura’s dis- 
coverer for free counsel, 








Nothing else in the world can do Nervura’s work. 


> 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHO1LUSALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
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Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 
Chicago.......... -74%q| .66 | 36%) .30%) .23 | .22 
New York........ 82 | .75% “iets ro, 2834) .29 
Boston ....++-0+05 - — ~| .46%9| .42%,/ .33 2” 
Toledo... ....+++- 78 =| .7OM%) .3784) .32%4| .24 | .24 
ean ores 74% te 36 rs at = 
inneapolis..... 7 ‘ . : . . 
Liverpool........ ‘pete 8414] rrr 47 - _- 





At Chicago, the wheat market had “a 
false start,” as they say at the race tracks 
and the full advance of the early days of 
last week was not maintained. The situa- 
tion as a whole was without important 
change, and the more active market mainly 
the result of increased speculative demand. 
With the holidays well out of the way op- 
erators seemed to feel that wheat should 
do better, and buying was for a time spir- 
ited, Jan advancing to figures around Tic 
p bu and» May 78c, followed by a reaction 
of 1@2c. There was further talk of the 
Argentine exportable surplus, still a mat- 
ter of conjecture, and European advices 
were at times quite strong. At top figures 
holders showed a desire to take profits. 

So far as actual movement is concerned 
this is without particular significance, re- 
ceipts at primary points a little larger since 
the crop began to move year ago. The ex- 
port trade in wheat and flour is moderate 
and the cash demand on milling account 
fair, but not urgent. There is nothing to 
say of winter wheat conditions. 

The corn market has averaged easy with- 
out being weak, No 2 mixed in store for 
delivery any time this month selling around 
36@36%4c p bu and May 37c. Colder weath- 
er and prospect of increased movement 
from the country were given a slightly 
bearish construction, but foreign markets 
have held generally steady, and the move- 
ment on eastern and export account con- 
tinues liberal. Recent sales of carlots f 0 b 
35@36c p bu for No 4, 36@36%4c for No 3 and 
No 3 yellow. 

Oats market fairly active, within a nar- 
row range, new influences lacking. The 
home demand is excellent, but foreigners 
buy rather sparingly. No 2 in store quot- 
able around 23%c p bu, May 24%@25c, choice 
white oats by sample f o b 25%4.@26%c. 

Rye a little more doing, but trade small, 
market helped somewhat by temporary 
strength in wheat. No 2 in store 49@50c p 
bu and f o b 52@53c. ‘- 

Barley has shown considerable strength 
under only moderate offerings and a good 
all-around demand. In some instances 
views of sellers were a little above trade 
ideas, but in the main a quick movement. 
Poor to fair malting barley 43@50c p bu, 
good to choice 52@62c. 

Grass seeds quiet but firm in tone, Prime 
timothy $4 70@4 75 p 100 Ibs, prime clover 
seed stronger at 10 35@10 50. Hungarian 
8$5c@1 15 p 100 Ibs, German millet 1 15@1 55, 
mustard 75c@1 25, good milling buckwheat 
1 40@1 50. 

At New York, a stronger tone is noted 
in the grain market. Wheat reported fair- 
ly active and higher, No 2 red elevator 
selling around 82c p bu. Corn in moderate 
supply and.steady at 46%c for No 2 spot 
elevator. Oats sympathizing with corn 
and wheat, quotably slightly higher at 
28%c. Rye 54%c, barley 60@70c, clover seed 
9@lic p lb, timothy seed 4 50@5 p 100 Ibs. 
Flour generally steady, but not especially 
active. Fancy spring patents 4 20@4 95 p 
bbl, do winter 3 95@4, spring straights 3 75 
@4, do winter 3 50@3 80. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle 
1901] 1900} 1901] 1900] 1901; 1900 


Chicago. # 100 lbs .. yt $6.65) $5.15] $4.50/ $4.50) $4.90 








Hogs Sheep 








New York .... 75| 6.75) 5.40) 4.60) 4 4.75 
Buffalo........... ...| 5.75) 6.50) 5.25) 4.70) 4. 4.76 
Kansas City ......... 5.75) 6.40) 4.£0) 4.35) 4.25) 4.50 
are 5.66! 6 25' 6.25) 4.70' 4.25! 4.65 





At Chicago, cattle in good demand, ac- 
tive and generally firm. The supply has 
proved only moderate and usual buyers well 
represented in the cattle pens. The full 


advance of 20@30c compared with a week 
earlier was nct entirely maintained, yet 
salesmen had little fault to find with con- 
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ditions. Transactions in beef cattle large- 
ly at $4 60@5 50, choice lots 5 60@6 15. The 
best sellers were fat cattle of medium to 
fairly good weight; rough lots sold some- 
what slowly. 

In the cheaper grades of cattle consider- 
able animation noted, with a little more 
done in stockers and feeders. Choice butch- 
er bulls in good demand, dry cows and fat 
heifers steady to firm. Milch cows and 
springers readily salable at outside prices 
when choice. Quotations are revised as fol- 


lows: 

Fancy beef steers, $5 15 Canners, 325 
Good to ext i> 4 75 Feeders, selected, 42 
Common to fair, 4 00 Stockers, 450 to 850 lbs, 300@ 400 
Native heifers. $i 7 Calves, 300 lbs up, 450 
Fair to ehoice cows, 3 25 Calves, veal, 6 00 
Poor to fancy bulls, 2 30 Milch cows,each, 25 » 00 


A 5c hog market has not been difficult 
to maintain much of the time for the past 
10 days. In fact, large numbers have 
crossed the scales at $5 05@5 15, packers 
showing a desire to take hold in a large 
way. The hog trade as a whole is healthy, 
but it remains to be seen how prices would 
hold under any material increase in the 
supply. Early Jan quotations are the best 
since Oct. 

Within a narrow range sheep have sold 
at fairly good prices, market active, but 
some elements of weakness with every 
show of liberal movement from the coun- 
try. Choice western yearlings have changed 
hands at $4 50@4 75, fair to good mixed 
lots and wethers 3 25@4 50. Lambs active, 
common to choice 4 50@5 50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle reported active and 


higher. Receipts Monday of this week 75 
cars. Quotations revised as follows: 

sar eee es 20 ome Ea eto "7 Se 
Fair. 900 to 1100 Ibs, | 36K@435 Heifers, 700 to 110C lbs, 2 504 25 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 2 25 Bolognacows.phd. 8 15 00 
Rough, half fi 00 F'sh cows & springers.20 0 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 25@425 Veal calves, 5 00G@7 50 

Hogs also active under arrival of 45 
double decks Monday of this week. Medium 
droves quotably $5 50, heavy hogs and york- 
ers 5 40@5 45, pigs 5 25@5 35. Sheep market 
strong. Monday of this week 30 double 
decks came in. Sheep sold at 4@4 50, lambs 
5@6 12%. 

At New York, cattle market cleaned up 
well at slightly firmer prices. Common to 
prime native steers $4 25@5 40 p 100 Ibs, 
oxen 3 50@4 12%, bulls 3@4 50, cows 1 75@ 
3 75. Recent sales include 4 Va, av 1450 
Ibs, at 5 40, 16 do, av 1380 lbs, at 5 10, 8 
Ohio, av 1212 Ibs, at 5 35, 21 do, av 1052 lbs, 
at 490. Veal calves about steady; com- 
mon to ch sold at 5@8 50, fed calves 4. 
Sheep in demand, and prices higher. Com- 
mon to prime sheep 2 75@4 30, tops 4 50, 
culls 2@2 50, lambs 5 50@6 50, culls 4 25@5. 
Recent sales include 26 Ohio sheep, av 112 
Ibs, at 4 30, 130 do. av 100 lbs, at 4, 33 state, 
av 96 lbs, at 3 25, 189 state lambs, av 79 Ibs, 
at 6 50, 200 Mich, av 79 Ibs, at 6 50, 223 Ohio, 
av 77 lbs, at 6 25. Hogs firmer and prices 
show a slight advance. Mixed western 
yz "og 5 40, state 5 40@5 60, do pigs 5 65 

75. 

At Buffalo, steady at somewhat higher 
prices. Receipts Monday of this week 140 
ears. Shipping steers sold at $4 35@5 25, 
tops 5 40@5 60, stockers and feeders 3 50@ 
450. Veal calves in fair demand at 6 50@ 
8 50. Hogs not especially active under re- 
ceipts of 105 double decks. Yorkers and 
medium heavy 5 45. Sheep somewhat firm- 
er at 3 50@4 50, lambs 5@6 25. Monday of 
this week 70 double decks came in. 

At London, American cattle reported 
steady at 114%.@12%c p lb estimated dressed 
weight, sheep firm at 124%4@l4c. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, trade fairly active, desirable 
horses steady under a light demand. Some 
heavy draft animals are going north at 
$160@200 p head. Farm chunks in moderate 
demand, export trade in choice horses rath- 





er light. Quotations are revised as fol- 
lows: 
Express and heavy draft............ $70@225 
1150 To 1400-Ib chunks..........--+.+++- 50@125 
Carriage teams... ..2.ccccscccccscces @T00 
Drivers and roadsters............+.+- 1 
Baddle NOFKSS......ccccccccccccccsccees a17j5 
General purpose.......-.-+2+++ soencove 35@ 75 
WeSter FANGSEBs «0.080 cece cccccceccce 25@ 15 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YHAR AGO. 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, state corn 
60c p bu, No 2 white oats 32c, bran $17 p 
ton, cottonseed meal 26, middlings 18, hay 
14@19. Eggs 25@26c p dz, live chickens 8@ 
9c p lb, or 12c da w, turkeys 14@17c, ducks 








12@13c. Potatoes 40@50c p bu, onions 65@ 
7c, turnips 25c, beans 2 25@2 50, parsnips 
50c, cabbage 2 p 100. Apples 50@75c p bu, 
Catawba grapes lic p 4-lb bskt. 


At Albany, hay and grain market firmer 
with no quotable change in prices. Poul- 
try %@lc p ib higher, under lighter re- 
ceipts. Potatoes 1 75 p bbl for good stock, 
mixed lots 1. Apples 1 50@3 p bbl, cran- 
berries 8 75@9 50. 


At Buffalo, fresh eggs 23@26c p dz, tur- 
keys 9@12%c p lb d w, chickens 8@lic, fowls 
8@10c, geese 8@10c, live fowls 8%@9c, pig- 
eons 20@25c p pair. Potatoes 45@50c p bu, 
sweets $2 25@3 p bbl, beets 35@40c p bu, car- 
rots 25@30c, home-grown cabbage 2@2 50 p 
100, state celery 30@40c p dz bchs, onions 
50@75c p bu, parsnips 30@40c. Apples 1 75@ 
3 25 p bbl, Cape Cod cranberries 9@11 p bbl. 


At Rochester, apples $1 25@2 p bbl, cran- 
berries 9@11, honey 16c p Ib, maple sugar 9 
@10c. Beans 1 75@2 50 p bu, carrots 20@ 
2c, onions 60@75ic, potatoes 40@50c, lettuce 
20c p dz, radishes 18@20c, cabbage 2@2%c 
p head. Eggs 27@29c p dz, live chickens 9c 
P lb, or 10@1lc d w, turkeys 12@13c, live 
fowls 8c. Corn meal 20@21- p ton, bran 
a ates 18, hay 17@19, rye straw 10 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, Kings 
apples $3 25@3 50 p bbl, Spvs 3@3 50, Snows 
3 25@3 50, Baldwins and Greenings 2 50@ 
3, ch to fey cranberries 6 50@13. Turnips 
1@1 50 p bbl, carrots 1 40@1 50, parsnips 
1 50@1 75, beets 1 25@1 40, potatoes 40@60c 
p bu, onions 90c@1 p bu, cabbage 12@18 
p ton, celery 40@75c p dz bchs, sweet po- 
tatoes 1 75@3 25 p bbl. Eggs 20@27c p dz, 
fowls 10@1ic p lb d w, turkeys 8@10c, ducks 
14@l15c, live’ fowls 8@9c, chickens 8@9c, tur- 
keys 9@10c. Timothy hay 14@15 50 p ton, 
i 9@12, bran 15 75@16, middlings 15 


At Philadelphia, bran $16 75@17 50 
ton, hay 14 50@17 50, rye straw 11 50@15 50, 
No 2 Pa red wheat 77%%c p bu, corn 48c. 
Nearby fresh eggs 27c p dz, refrig 18@2Ic, 
live fowls 944@10%c p ib, chickens 9@9%c, 
ducks 11@12c, turkeys 912@10c, fowls 6@9%e 
d w, chickens 7@12c, turkeys 7@llc. Bell- 
flower apples 2 50@3 50 p bbl, Baldwins 2 25 
@2 75, Spy 2@3, Greenings 2@2 50, Cape 
Cod cranberries 8@10, Fla oranges 2@3 p 
bx, grape fruit 4@6. York state potatoes 
45@60c p bu, Mich 45@55c, No i Jersey 
sweets 20@30c p bskt, onions 70@95c p bu, 
Danish cabbage 12@15 p ton, ch home- 
grown 10@12, lettuce 1 50@3 p % bbl. 


OHIO—At Cincinnati, steers firmer at 
$4 15@4 85 p 106 lbs 1 w, veal calves 6 50@ 
7 50, hogs 4 90@5 20, sheep 2 75@3 65. Eggs 
20c p dz, live chickens 8%c p lb, fowls 7%c, 
turkeys 8c, ducks 9c, geese 3@5 50 p dz. 
Baldwin apples 2 25@2 75 p bbl, Greenings 
2 50@3, cranberries 8@9 50, Jersey 2 75@3 p 
bx, Fla oranges 3@3 50. Potatoes 45@50c p 
bu, onions 95c@1, cabbage 5@10 p ton, let- 
my 3 50@4 50 p bbl, string beans 2 50@3 
p bx. 

At Columbus, wheat 75@77c p bu, corn 
38@40c, oats 25c, bran $16 p ton, shorts 15, 
middlings 17, screenings 15, hay 12@14. Live 
steers 4 35@4 75 p 100 lbs, veal calves 5@6, 
hogs 4 50@4 85, sheep 3 50@4 50. Eges 20c p 
dz, live chickens 6c p lb, or 7c d w, turkeys 
8c. Potatoes 47@48c p bu, onions 80@85c, 
turnips 25c, beans 2 10@2 20, cabbage 13@ 
14 p ton. Apples 2 25@2 50 p bbl, cranber- 
ries 8@10, Catawba grapes llc p 4-lb bskt. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh eggs 
25@28c p dz, live chickens 8%@9c, fowls 7% 
@8c, ducks 8@9c, turkeys 8c, or 7@9c d w, 
chickens 8@9c, ducks 9@10c. No 1 apples 
$2@3 50 p bbl, No 2 1 50@2 25, cranberries 
8@10, fcy Fla oranges 2 75@3 50 p bx, pota- 
toes 50@65c p bu, sweets 1@1 50 p bbl, on- 
ions 75@90c p bu, N Y cabbage 12@14 p ton, 
home-grown celery 38@50c p dz bchs, do 
N Y 25@60c. Hay 15@18 p ton, bran 14 50 
@16 50, middlings 15@16, corn 43%c p bu, 
oats 28c. 


Thorough Preparation of the Soil is a 


proposition so generally accepted by farm- 
ers that the only point necessary to em- 
phasize is the best method. The Acme Pul- 
verizing Harrow, Clod Crusher and Lev- 
eler, as it name implies, is a general pur- 
pose harrow that will do the whole busi- 
ness in one operation. This is made by the 
well-known manufacturer, Duane H. Nash 
of Millington, N J, and Chicago. This con- 
cern has just published for free distribu- 
tion an interesting article by a prominent 
agricultural writer, showing why the har- 
row is such an important implement. Send 
for it, mentioning this journal. 

















GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
étances are wholesale. They yefer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers - consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Apples. 

The apple market in England, as indicat- 
ed by mail advices, has recovered some- 
what from the dullness at Christmas time. 
Shipments from U S and Canada have va- 


ried im quality on arrival, some _ returns 
proving rather disappointing. Choice, 
sound fruit generally commands good 


prices. N E Baldwins quotably $2 25@4 50 
Pp bbl, Greenings 2 50@4, Newtown Pippins 
2 25@7, Canadian Baldwins 2 75@4 50, 


Greenings 2@4, Spys 2 75@5 50, Russets 2 75 
@4 50, Kings 3@5. 

At New York, 
lower grades only steady. 


strictly fine grades firm, 
Spitz $2 50@4 p 


bbl, Spy 2@3 50, Ben Davis 2@2 765, Bald- 
win 1 75@3, Greening 2 50@3 50, common 


var 1 25@1 75. 

At Boston, supply is reported liberal and 
demand not especially active, market rules 
easy. Kings $2 50@3 p bbl, Snow 2@3, Spy 
1 75@2 50, Baldwin and Greening 1 75@2 25, 
No 2’s 1 25@1 50, Hubbardston 2@2 50, Tal- 
man sweets 1 50@2, mixed var 1 25@1 75. 


Beans. 


At New York, generally steady, but not 
especially active. Choice marrow $2 60 p 


bu, fair 2 45@2 55, ch medium 2 25, pea 2 30, 
red kidney 2 45, white kidney 2 60@2 65, 
yellow eye 2 60, Cal lima 3 80@3 85, import- 


ed medium 1 85@2. 
Dried Fruits. 


At New York, chops scarce and firm, oth- 
er sorts generally quiet. Choice to fcy 
evap’d apples 54%4.@7c p lb, common to prime 


3144@5c, sun-dried 3%@4%4c, chops $1 25@ 
175 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1 25@1 50, 


evap'd raspberries 18@20c p Ib, blackber- 


ries 614@7c, huckleberries 15c, cherries 16 
@16%4c. 

Eggs. 
At New York, receipts running lighter 
and with a good demand market _ rules 


strong. Nearby fcy 28@32c p dz, av prime 
26@27c, fey western 26c, common to ch 22 
@25c, southern 22@25c,- western loss off 27c, 
southern 26c, refrig stock 1814%4@22c. 

At Boston, receipts only moderate and 
tone of market is firm. Nearby fcy 30c p 
dz, ch eastern 24@28c, Vt and N H 27@28c, 
Mich, Ind, etc, 26c, western 22@25c, southern 
24c, refrig 18@21c: 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, market only steady. N Y 
Catawba grapes $1@1 25 p case, or 8@lic p 
small bskt, fey Cape Cod cranberries 9 75 
@10 p bbl, good to ch 9@9 50, fair 8 50@9, 
Jersey prime 7 50, Fla strawberries 60@75c 
p.qt, Cal navel oranges 2 75@3 50 for fcy 
150s, to 250s, do ch 2 50@3 25, Mla grape fruit 
4 50@6 50 p bx. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, trade steady. Bran $16@ 
1850 p ton, middlings 17@19, red dog 1 75 
p ‘sack, linseed meal 28, cottonseed meal 
25-50, screenings 30@75c p 100 Ibs, corn chop 
874%@92%c, brewers’ meal and grits 1, 
coarse corn meal 88@9lc. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, steady under plentiful sup- 
ply. Prime timothy 95@97%4c p Ib, No 1 90 
@92l4c, No 2 85@87'4c, No 3 7714@80c, clover 
mixed 77%4@82'%c, no grade 65@70c, salt 40 
@50c, long rye straw 85@90c. 

At Boston, unchanged. Prime timothy 
$18 50@19 p ton, No 1 17@18, No 2 16@17, No 
3 14@15, choice fine 14@15, clover mixed i4 
@15, swale 8@9, prime rye straw 16@17, do 
tangled 10@12, oat 9@9 50. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, offerings continue light and 
prices firm. Sugar quotably 8@12c p Ib, 
syrup 75c@$1 p gal. 

Onions. 


At New York, strictly prime lots in light 
supply and firm, mixed stock irregular. Ct 
and ‘L. I white $3 50@5 50 p bbl, red 2@2 50, 

,yeliow 2@2 75, Orange Co white 2 50@4 50 
p bag, red 1 50@2 25, state and western yel- 
low'' 2 25@2 50 p bbl, do red and yellow 2@ 
250° p 150 lbs, Bermuda 2 50@2 75 p cra. 

At Boston, arrivals include a good many 
soft lots, which are _ irregular in price, 

strictly prime steady. State yellow $2 50@ 
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3 p bbl, or 80@90c p bu, York state yellow 
80@90c, Ohio stock 2 25@2 50 p small bbls. 
Potatoes. 

At New York, prices firm, but trade not 
especially active. State and western 
round $1 75@2 p 180 lbs, do long 1 50@2, 
state 1 65@1 75, LI prime 1 50@2 p bbl, Jer- 
sey prime 1 25@1 75, Vineland sweets 2 50 
@3, other Jersey 1 75@2 50, Bermuda 3@5. 

At Boston, receipts lighter, owing to 
cold weather, situation generally un- 
changed. Aroostook Green Mts extra 73¢ p 
bu, fair to good 70c, extra Hebrons 70c, fair 
65@68ce, Dakota red 60c, York state round 
white 60@63c, do long 58@60c, Mich and Wis 
white 55@60c. 

Poultry. 

~ At New York, live poultry firm, dressed 
stock generally steady. Live fowls 94%@ 
10c p 1b, chickens 8@9c, turkeys 7@8éc, 
ducks 45@70c p pair, geese $1@1 50, pigeons 
15@20c, turkeys 6@12c p lb d w, fey broil- 
ers 16@18c, chickens 9@15c, fowls 7@9c, 
ducks 6@12%c, geese 6@10c, squabs 1 25@ 
275 p dz. 

At Boston, live fowls and chickens in 
good demand, dressed stock easy. Live 
fowls 9@10c p lb, chickens 9@10c, northern 
and eastern fowls 9@12c, chickens 9@1l5c, 
ducks 10@12c, geese 10@12c, pigeons 75c@$1 
p dz, western turkeys 8@lic p Ib, chickens 
8@1ile, fowls 8@10c, ducks 8@10c. 

Vegetapbies. 

At New York, prime winter varieties gen- 
erally\firm, Florida stock quiet. Brussels 
sprouts 5@10c p qt, L I beets 75c@$1, car- 
rots 50c@1 p bbl, Fla cucumbers 2@3 p cra, 
L I cabbage 3@4 p 100, state 14@16 p ton, 
prime celery 40@50c p dz bchs, medium 25 
@35c, Fla egg plant 2 50@4 50 p bbl, green 


peas 1 25@2 p bskt, kale 75c@1 p bbl, let- 
tuce 2 50@4, pumpkins 50@75c, parsnips 
75c@1, romaire 3@5, Hubbard squash 1 40 
@2, marrow 1@1 50, spinach 75c@1, turm ps 
70@85c, string beans 1@2 50 p cra. 
Wool. 
The wool market shows little change; 


dealers have been taking account of stock 
and making prepu.ations for the coming 
season’s business. While the tone was 
quiet, no general weakness prevailed and 
on some lines, especially %4 Llood combings 
and delaine, the feeling was strong. West- 
ern holders continue firm and advices from 
abroad encouraging. Confidence in the fu- 
ture trade is manife-ted. Prcees at leading 
trade centers generally steady and un- 
changed. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


There is nothing especially new to note 
in the butter market. Arrivals at the 
large distributing points have ruled mod- 
erate and continue to show a large pro- 
portion of under grades, which are reported 
in some accumulation. This fact, together 
with a good supply of storage stock, infiu- 
ences dealers to keep goods moving. Strict- 
ly prime creamery and dairy hold steady. 
The usual holiday quietness has about 
passed and an improvement in trade is 
looked for. Last year exceptionally high 
prices ruled at this season, but accom- 
anying table shows present figures to ma- 
terially exceed those of two years ago. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES 





New York 3oston Chicago 
err 25 @25%c 25 @25% 23 @23%e 
1900 .- 29144 @30c 30 @: 20ige 29 @29l4e 
1899 .-21 @21%c 20%@21c 20 @20%ec 
Wew York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 


24@26c p Ib, prints 25@27c, dairy 18@22c.— 
At Albany, cmy tubs 25@26c, prints 26@27c, 


dairy 23@25c.—At Rochester, extra Elgin 
26@27c, state cmy 24@25c.—At Buffalo, fcy 
emy 26c, good to ch 22144@23c, dairy 10@22c. 


At New York, situation generally un- 
changed, prices steady. Cmy extra 25@ 
25l2c p ib, firsts 283@24c, seconds 20@22c, fey 
June ecmy 22@22\éc, firsts 21@21%c, fcy state 
dairy 238c, firsts 21@22c, western imt cmy 
14@19¢. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, Elgin 
prints 27144@28c p lb, tubs 26%@27c, state 
cemy 24@2414c, country rolls 17@19c.—At 
Philadelphia, Elgin and other western cmy 
extra 25c, firsts 24@24l4c, June cmy 19@22c, 
ladle 14@16c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fey Elgin emy 25% 
@26%4c p Ib, state emy 23@24c; ch dairy 1l4c. 
—At Columbus, emy tubs. 24%c, - prints 
25t4c, dairy 12@13c. 

Maryland-—At Baltimore, market firmer. 
Extra separator cmy 27@28c pb Ib, firsts 25 
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@26c, extra gathered cmy 23@24c, firsts 21 
@22c, ladle 17@19c, dairy 23@26c. 

At Boston, tone of market rather quiet. 
Vt and-N H cemy extra 25¢c p lb, do N ¥ 
25c, do western 25c, firsts 22@24c, June extra 
22% @28e, firsts 21@22c, Vt dairy extra 22 
@23c, do N Y 22c¢, firsts 20@21c, western imt 
cmy 144%@lic, ladle 12@14%c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Prices continue firm for choice lines. 
Trade not active, consisting mainly of store 
orders and buying for immediate consump- 
tion. Exporters continue to show little in- 
terest.. Holders are still firm in their views 
as trade is usually quiet directly following 
the holidays. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cheddarg 
11@12c p lb.—At Albany, cheddars 11@12c, 
flats 10%@11%c.—At Rochester, twins 12c, 
—At Buffalo, fcy new 12c, dairy made 10@ 
lic, skims 3@5c. 

At New York, trade fairly active for 
small lots. State fey small 11%@12c p Ib, 
do large 114@l11'%c, fair to good 10%@l1l1c, 
light skims 8@9c, full 2@2'%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, Ohio full 
cream 12@12%c p Ib, N Y 124%@12%c, Wis 
brick Swiss 144%4@15¢e.—At Philadelphia, N 
Y fey 11%@12c, Ohio flats 10@10%éc. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 11%c p Ib, fam- 
ily favorite 12%4c, twins 12%@13c. N Y¥ 
cheddars 12%4c. —At Columbus, N Y ched- 
dars 13%c, state llc, limburger 14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y full cream 
firm at 124%@12%c p Ib, flats 12%@13c. 

At Boston, trade only moderately active. 
N Y twins 11%@12c p Ib, firsts 10%@lic, 
seconds 9@10c, Vt twins extra 11%@12c, 
firsts 10@llc, seconds 9@10c, western twins 
extra 11@11%c, fair to good 10@10%c, Ohio 
flats 10%2@l11c, 

The Fur Trade has shown no special ac- 
tivity. Receipts have ruled moderate and 
prices generally firm, with some _§ sales 
reported slightly over quotations. The 
unseasonably mild weather prevailing 
throughout many parts of the fur bearing 
regions during fall and early winter has 
undoubtedly had considerable effect on 
this business. The following table shows 
current quotations for leading lines at the 
large trade centers: 

PRICES OF NO 1 FURS PER PELT. 








Chicago New York | 

Mink, northern, $1.25@ 2.00 $1.00@a2.00 
western, 1.00@ 1.25 1.00@ 1.50 
Muskrats, winter, 10@ .15 .10@ .12° 
Raccoon, northern, -75@ 1.00 -75@ 1.00 
western, 50@ «60 60@ .75 
Fox, gray, -75@ 1.25 .75@ 1.00 
red, 1.50@ 2.25 1.50@ 2.00 
Otter, 8.00@10.00 7.00@10.00 
Cat, wild, 50@ .75 .25@ .7d 
Wolf, timber, 2.00@ 2.50 2.00@ 4.00 
Badger, -25@ .75 .75@ 1.25 
Skunk, black, 1.25@ 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 
Marten, dark, 6.00@10.00 6.00@10.00 
Fisher, 7.00@10.00 8.00@10.00 
Bear, fine black, 15.00@25.00 12.00@25.00 
Beaver, p lb, 4.00@ 4.50 -3.00@ 8.00 
Opossum, cased, -25@ _ .35 10@ _ «50 
Lynx, 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 6.00 
SAVE $10.---PER COW 
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COUNTRY SEAT FOR SAL 250 acres, suitabie for 
« Game Preserve and 
Stock Farm, Northern New Jersey. Railway station 
on property. Connections with New York and Philadel- 
phia. Gameand trout stream; large orchard; abundance 
of nuts, woods, springs. Large house, heated with hot 
water. Coal yard and Creamery om property. A rare 
chance. Address BOX 84, Allamuchy, N. J. 














AND FARM NOTES 


By BURNETT LANDRETH. Experiences 
vation for both north and south, of interest to xy — 
teur gardener, ticker and farmer. A novel feature of th 
book is the calendar of farm and garden operations for 
each month of the year; the chapters on fertilizers, trans- 
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shipping and marketing of vegetables will be es ally 
useful to market gardeners. There are de’ plans ani 
descriptions for otbeds, cold frames and greenhouses, 
Cloth, 5 by 74 inches. Hrutpan ee sata 
Catalog Free of this publications, 
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Steve Larkin, Cowboy. 


By Will Templer, Author of Captain Jack, 
A Primary Teacher and Other Stories. 


SYNOPSIS: Mr Peter Bannister and some 
acquaintances, asembled at the village gro- 
cery and postoffice to wait for the mail, fall 
to discussing Steve Larkin’s parents, then an 
irquiry is made concerning Steve, who had 
run away from a tyrannical father when a 
boy. It is learned that Steve has become 
wealthy, and returned from the west with 
a wife, whom Mr Bannister describes in an 
enthusiastic manner, as he had met her on a 
business visit to Steve. Among the company 


are our old friends, Ned Palmer and Selton.. 


Suddenly a stranger, of a strong, decided per- 
sonality but rather cruel expression, enters 
and asks the whereabouts of Seve Larkin. He 
is told the house and leaves. Selton openly 
expresses his fear that some harm will hap- 
pen to Steve through the stranger. Several 
pian to follow up the stranger, when a shot 
rings out and the cry of murder. Selton 
rushes out and discovers Steve, with blood- 
stained arm, holding his frightened horse, 
while the stranger lies before him, dying af- 
ter having cried, “Steve Larkin killed me!’ 
In the confusion that follows, Steve's wife on 
horseback dashes in the midst, and on seeing 
the dead man, cries out his name—Harvey 
Lawton. Selton is stern and accusing. Steve 
swears he did not kill the man and his wife 
believes him. The author now goes back to 
Steve’s quarrel with his father, his departure 
from home at night, and his boarding the 
west-bound midnight express, where the meets 
that typical westerner and ranchman, Guy 
Kent. The latter, while sleeping, is ‘‘spotted”’ 
by two “shysters,’”’ and Steve does him a good 
turn by secretly warning him. Kent tele- 
graphs ahead for officers, and at Buffalo the 
two men are arrested. Kent asks Steve if he 
would like to be a “cow puncher,” after hear- 
ing his history, and Steve assenting, buys two 
tickets for the “‘great west.”’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Soon after entering the cars, Steve’s 
Sleepless night began to tell upon” him. 
Like most men similarly circumstanced, 
the excitement of the past 24 hours had 
given to him a season of unusual physical 
and mental activity, and now, when it was 
all over, nature reasserted her claims and 
he had more than once nearly fallen off his 
seat, when Guy Kent, sitting in front of 
him puffing his big meerschaum, observed, 
“Better curl up and snooze awhile, my boy. 
You watched me while I slept las’ night; 
now I’ll watch you while you sleep to-day.” 

Steve needed nothing but the suggestion, 
and for three hours he slept, with Kent’s 
great coat for a pillcv. When he awoke, 
the grizzled ranchman still sat calmly 
smoking his everlasting pipe. The train 
was running along the shores of a great 
sheet of water, and here and there appear- 
ed the white sails of passing ships. A 
misty blue line marked the horizon along 
which a steamboat, tugging along a tow 
of barges, was faintly discernible. “ ake 
Erie,” grunted Kent, following Steve’s eyes 
with an expressive gesture. “Ever see it 
before?” 

“No. I’ve never be’n anywheres before,”’ 
the boy answered. 

“How’d you come to be goin’ some’ers 
now?” was the next query. 

The questioning brought a flush to the 
young face, but its owner met Kent’s eyes 
without flinching. ‘‘Because you hired me 
to go, I s’pose,’”’ was the evasive answer. 

Kent laughed drily and betrayed his 
Yankee origin. “I guess I didn’t hire you 
to git onto the cars at tnuat * ‘tle station 
las’ night,”’ he said. ‘‘Young feller, I guess 
you’re runnin’ away from home, hain’t 
yeh?” 

Again Steve raised his eyes to the keen 
gray ones that gazed so steadily into his 
own. Shrewd, keen eyes they were indeed, 
but for all that they were kind and true, 
and the boy felt that here was a man to 
be trusted. ‘‘No!’’ he answered, firmly. “I 
ain’t runnin’ away. I’ve done nothing to 
run away for. I’m only going away.” 

“Sure!” was Kent’s hearty rejoinder. ‘I 
know you ain’t runnin’ -now, leastways. 
But you're goin’ away, jes’ as you say, and 
at a pretty lively gait, too,” glancing from 
the window at the landscape flying by. 
Maybe you had good reason fur not stay!’ 
to home, maybe you didn’t. That you 
know and I don’t. But as you talk of stop- 
pin’ with me for awhile, I guess I'd ought 
to know something about you. I ain’t got 
any boys of my own, but I’ve got—” 

He checked himself for an instant and 
then began again: “As I was sayin’, I’ve 
got some ideas of right and wrong, which 
is pretty much the same in Montana as it 
is in York state. Better give me both sides 
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of the story. I’m a middlin’ gocd judge of 
the truth.” 

Thus encouraged, Steve gave his employ- 
er a truthful account of his life and his 
difficulties with his father, culminating as 
they ‘did with the sale of the colt. Kent 
listened intently, saying not a word until 
the recital was finished. 

“Funny, ain’t it,” he broke out, “that 
your experience and mine have been about 
along the same line? It’s runny, too, that 
some fathers don’t appear to have no more 
sense than a stray calf. I was born on a 
sidehill farm back yender in old Vermont, 
and I guess my dad had about as little 
sense as any of ’em. Very partic’lar, pious 
kind of a man, he was, too,—goin’ to 
church about ev’ry Sunday and spendin’ 
the rest of the day makin’ us fellers set 
around on wooden-bottomed chairs while 
he held forth on the terrors of hell fire and 
the jedgment day, and in makin’ us know 
how wicked we was and how certain we 
was of bein’ among the. damned.” 

He stopped in his talk long enough to fill 
and light his pipe, and then with a little 
chuckle continued: ‘Yes, pap was a mighty 
good man, but he had a great eye to the 
main chance, and he ra’ly felt hurt one 
time when I was about eighteen years old. 
It rained one Saturday night in hayin’ 
time and wet a field of nice timothy hay 
we had up in cock. So next mornin’, ’fore 
he went to church, he set me and the hired 
man shakin’ it out,, claimin’ that it was 
more sin fur the hay to git colored than 
it was to save it on Sunday.. He was pow- 
erful cut up ’cause the hired man quit the 
next day, and powerful hurt ’cause he 
blabbed it all over the neighborhood.” 

Boy-like, Steve asked a pointed question. 
“Did you leave home, too?’ he said. 

Kent’s eyes twinkled shrewdly. ‘“‘Ruth- 
er,” he answered. “I’d ’a’ be’n back there 
in Vermont yet, if I hadn't.” 

The boy flushed and became unwittingly 
eloquent. “Oh, I didn’t mean that,’ he 
hastened to explain. “I was only won. 
derin’ if other boys’ fathers was all like 
mine. I’ve wondered if there ever was 
boys who could do enough work to please 
their fathers. That seemed to be about all 
he ever cared for me. I have often laid 
awake nights and thought how much I 
could love and respect him if he had used 
me—I don’t know how—different. Any- 
way. just the same as he used other folks, 
you know.” 

“There’s one of the places where men 
show their lack of sense,’’ said Kent. ‘‘They 
seem to forgit that boys is human and en 
titled to respect, even if they are only 
boys. Was there ever a boy whose father 
was satisfied with the work his boys done? 
Waal, I s’pose there was some sich, but 
my father never was gaited that way, no 
more than your’n. Hed a great faculty, 
pap did, of drawin’ omparisons,—always 
makin’ it appear that his own boys was 
a good deal meaner, a heap wickeder and 
a hull lot lazier than other boys. 

“They used to be a couple boys lived 
nex’ farm to us, and them fellers was our 
pet ’bomination. Little, round-shouldered, 
thin-chested fellers they was, always mak- 
in’ yeh think of a titman pig picked ’fore 
it was ripe, at that. Wa’al, them Ackley 
boys was what lots of folks likes to call 
‘smart.’ They could hold a plow jes’ as 
soon’s they could reach up and git holt of 
the handles, and in the fall of the year 
when it was short days, they ust to git up 
"bout haf’ pas’ three, feed their teams, git 
their breakfast, and then set aroun’ waitin’ 
fur daylight enough so’t they could see the 
furrow. Then pap ust to p’int to ’em and 
say: ‘Jes’ look at them Ackley boys! There 
they air, out an’ at it, while my lazy cri- 
ters ain’t hed their grub yet. If I hey boys 
like them I’d git right along.’ Or, Sundays 
after church he’d say to mother: ‘Did yeh 
see how still them Ackley boys kep’ in 
church? And how well they knowed their 
Sabbath school lessons? I ketched you, Mis- 
ter Guy, a-laffin’ ’cause Aunt Becky Sta- 
ples come out one word behind when they 
finished singin’ the psalm. And you Mis- 
ter Richard, if I ever ketch you agin 
kickin’ Thomas Ackley, comin’ dowa the 
stairs, I'll lamm you if you’re bigg#r’n a 
tree. Oh, why ain’t I got boys like them 
Ackleys.’ 

‘The Ackleys ust to git their hands hard 
with workin’, and sometimes in cold weath- 
er they’d crack open and git all sore. Then 
they’d come over to our house and show 
their wounds with consider’ble pride, and 
father would groan in anguish ‘cause we 
didn’t have such honor’ble scars, and do 
all he could to make us feel how lazy and 
no ‘count we was. If the Ackleys and us 


each hed twenty-five cents given to us fur 
th’ Fo’th of July, them fellers always come 
over to our house next day to brag how 
they hed each saved thirteen cents out of 
their two shillin’. Phen of course th’ supe- 
rior economy of the Ackleys was held up 
to us, and our lives was made miser’ble 
by comparison. Maybe me and Dick didn’t 
kate them fellers! Why, we often ust to 
lay awake nights hatchin’ plans to do ’em 
bodily harm, and onc’t when they went 
and ketched th’ eech, we actually be- 
grudged ’em the fun they seemed to have 
scratchin’ of themselves.” 

“What kind o’ men did they make?” 
Steve asked. 

Kent removed his pipe from his.mouth 
and regarded his companion with some- 
thing akin to pity. ‘‘Men!” he broke out. 
“Why, they didn’t make no men ’tall! 
Kind o’ growed up same’s other boys, 
leastwise in body, but too plagued good 
and smart to be real men. Built their- 
selves a little idol out o’ gold and silvei, 
wrapped a greenback ’round it, and then 
started in to worship it; sot it in between 
theirselves and other men so’t they couldn’t 
see nothin’ ner nobody else. Oldish fellers, 
like me, they air now, and that pinched 
and dried up that they put yeh in mind of 
a dried herrin’. Never hed a bit of fun in 
their lives, had them Ackleys. Jes’ put in 
ev’ry day of their existence grubbin’ and 
diggin’ in the dirt, all the time furgittin’ 
that dead bees don’t need no more honey. 
Why, they ust to say that Enick Ackley 
wus so all-fired stingy that he always on- 
dressed himself ’fore settin’ down, fur fear 
he’d wear out the seat of his pants.”’ 

How long this dissertation on the sub- 
ject of Kent’s boyhood might have lasted, 
Steve never knew. The train was running 
into Cleveland, and in the hurry and bustle 
of changing cars, the minds of both were 
diverted to other subjects. 

When the train had left the beautiful 
city by the lake, and darkness had come, 
a trainman came through and lighted the 
lamps. Then Steve saw his companion’s 
character in an entirely new light. They 
were riding, as usual, in the smoking car. 
Across. the aisle were sitting two young 
men, evidently friends. In the seat behind 
them, and talking to them volubly, was a 
tall, loose-jointed, countrified looking fel- 
low, who held in his hand a pack of play- 
ing cards, his high-pitched, nasal drawl be- 
ing distinctly heard above the roar of the 
train. "‘‘Yes, sir,”’ he explained. ‘‘Dad sent 
me to Buf’lo ’ith a slammin’ good pair’o’ 
hosses to sell, an’ I sold ’em, you bet. Got 
$500 fur ’em, cash down, an’ I’d ’a’ hed it 
yit ef I hedn’t b’en durn fool enough to 
blow in a hundred on a slick card game 
some fellers wus playin’.” 

“What was the game?” asked one of 
the young men, greatly interested. 

“Goll darned ’fi know what they called 
it. They got my money all right enough, 
an’s I dassent go home ’thout it all, I’ve 
larnt th’ game an’ I’m goin’ to git it back 
outen some un else, so’s to stan’ pat ’ith 
th’ ol’ man.” 

He settled back in his seat and began 
to awkwardly shuffle his cards. He finally 
selected three, which he placed on the 
cushion beside him, returning the rest to 
his pocket. “Theye,” he drawled, ‘they 
only used three cards to play the game, 
an’ this is the way they done it.” Picking 
up his cards, he began manipulating them 
after the manner of “three card monte 
men” the world over. “There,” he said to 
his audience again, “you see thet they 
ain’t but three on ’em. Now one of you 
fellers pick out a card thet you’re sure 
you’d know agin, an’ I'll kinder throw ’em 
round a little an’ bet you you can’t pick 
out yer card.” 

“Bet yeh I can,”’ said one of the young 
men, confidently. 

“All right, mister. Hev yeh got yer cara 
picked out?” 

“Yeu.” 

*““Wa-al, now, I'll bet yeh jes’ tew dollars 
thet yeh cain’t find it agin.” 

The young man placed his bet promptly 
and won, much to the embryo gambler’s 
evident surprise. ‘‘How’d he do that?’ he 
gasped across the aisle to Kent, who had 
become an interested spectator. 

“BKasy ‘nuff,’ grunted the ranchman. 
“Ennybuddy kin do it.” 

Steve glanced at his companion and was 
surprised at the change that had apparent. 
ly taken place in him. His neck was out- 
stretched, his eyes shining and eager, his 
whole pose that of an innocent, credulous 
old rustic anxious to try conclusions with 
a stranger at his own game. 

The stranger laughed with affeeted care- 








lessness. “Bet yeh ten yeh cain’t pick it 
out,” he said. 

Kent fished a ten-dollar gold piece fx;:m 
his pocket and handed it to Steve. ‘‘Put 
up yer dust, sonny,” he simpered, 

The stranger did so and called, 
eye cm yer card?” 

“You bet.’ 

The cards were manipulated with clumsy 
rap‘dity and laid face downward on the 
seat, “What card ’d yeh select, mister?’ 
asked the player. 

Kent arose and stepped across the aisle. 
“Tt was the ten of hearts,” he said, as he 
lifted the middle card. “And as this is it, 
I’'li thank you, Stephen, fur them twenty 
dollars.” The man with the cards fairly 
bounded from his seat with well-simulated 
surprise. ‘“‘Waal, I’ll be gol-darned,” he 
drawled, “ef you fellers ain’t a-beatin’ me 
at my own game. Say, mister, yeh jes’ hap- 
pened to do that. I’ll] bet yeh tew hunder 
dollars yeh cain’t do it ag’in.” 

An easy chuckle came from the ranch- 
man’s huge beard. “No, you won’t, sonny,” 
he laughed, while his shrewd eyes twinkled, 
“The right time to quit bettin’ is when yer 
ahead.”’ 

“Yeh don’t mean to say yeh ain’t a-goin’ 
to try ’~t ag’in?” 

“T do mean jest that,” said Kent, in his 
deep, clear voice.’ ‘“You three fellers,” tak- 
ing in the whole group with a sweeping 
glance, ‘‘seen. me a-settin’ over here, which 
you couldn’t help. You said to yourselves, 
‘There’s an old hayseed settin’ over there’ 
(which wus right). “We'll git him interest- 
ed’ (which you did). ‘We'll let him win 
ten dollars’ (which yeh did). ‘Then we'll 
pull his weasel fur a couple of hundred,’ 
which you didn’t, fur old Guy Kent hes 
seen lots of ‘three-card monte men’ afore 
-yeh was born,” 

“Yeh dassent bet!’ cried one of the gang. 

The ranchman’s eyes glittered, and there 
was an unmistakable menace in his voice 
when he said: “I dast do a good many 
things. We'll be runnin’ into a station 
pooty soon, and ef you fellers don’t make 
yerselves sca’ce w’en we git thar, I'll make 
things so hot fur yeh thet ye’ll think yer 
place of future punishment is a summer 
holiday.” 

Ten minutes later, when the train came 
to a stop, three young men dropped from 
the smoker and disappeared into the dark- 
ness, and Guy Kent, smiling quietly, placed 
his great coat under his head and slept well. 

When Steve regained consciousness the 
next morning the train was flying over 
the prairies of northern Indiana. He gazed 
with languid interest at the wide stretches 
of corn lands awaiting the harvest, at the 
treetops just touched by the rising sun, at 
the groups of quiet cattle lying here and 
there awaiting the day, at the snug tree- 
embowered farmhouses where men were 
already beginning to stir about. It was 
later at home than here, he reasoned. 
Father and mother were astir, the latter 
had fed the clamoring poultry, and now 
she was preparing breakfast. Her eyes 
were full of unshed tears, and he knew by 
the sad expression on her tired, patient 
face that she was thinking of him, Father, 
by force of habit, would get the cows up 
and milk them first of all, then he would 
attend to a duty that heretofore had falleu 
to his son—he would feed the horses. In 
his mind’s eye he watched his father move 
about the stable until he came to Don’s 
empty stall, then his face changed. All 
his sweet, tender yearnings vanished, and 
he remembered oyly his father’s injustice 
and his parting taunt, ‘‘He’ll see,’”” he mur- 
mured aloud, “if I’ll sneak home fur a 
good square meal! I’d die first!” ‘ 

“Don’t die,” drawled a deep, pleasant 
voice, and Steve colored deeply when he 
turned to look into Kent’s smiling. face. 

“T know jest how you feel,” observed the 
ranchman, “fur I’ve be’n thar. You don’t 
stand no préBent chance of lackin’ a good 
squar’ meal, and I wouldn’t give a flip fur 
yeh ef yeh did lack one, ef yeh couldn’t 
hustle round and git it. God hates a cow- 
ard and I’ve noticed that them fellers 
that’s always round lookin’ fur misfortune 
and death pooty near always git accommo- 
dated. The best rule fur life that I’ve ever 
found is what old Ben Franklin said: ‘Live 
as if you would die to-morrow, work as if 
you would live a hundred years.’ You've 
put yer hand to th’ plow, and if I’m any 
jedge o’ human natur you’ve got it in yeh 
to cut a good, long, clean furrah. Jes’ 
keep yer eye on yer gun and be stiddy, and 
ye’ll hit.the bull’s-eye sure. .Then yeh kin 
go back to that mother you’re so fond of 
some day, and she’ll be proud of yeh.” 
How often in his tater life did the sound 


“Got yer 
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advice of the old plainsman come back to 
Steve: Did there come a moment when he 
became despondent or discouraged, he had 
but to say.to himself, ‘‘Keep your eye on 
your gun, my boy. Stiddy now; keep your 
eye on your gun! You'll hit the bull’s-eye 
yet.” : 

3y noon Chicago was reached and a 
walk through the celebrated “burnt dis- 
trict,”. then. rapidly recovering from the 
great fire of 1871, filled the raw country 
youth with amazement. Dinner was fol- 
lowed by a visit to the stock yards, and 
there young Larkin first came to a realiz- 
ing sense of the importance of the man 
he accompanied. Everybody connected 
with the vast institution seemed to know 
Guy Kent. Substantial looking business 
men drew him aside for consultation, sleek 
young clerk’s tipped their hats to him with 
a smile, and even the butchers stopped 
long enough in their work to bid ‘good 
day” to “Uncle Guy.” 

Once Kent stopped to make an inquiry. 
‘“‘Where’s Molly?’ he asked. 

“She’s moved since you were here,” was 
the reply. “You'll find her round the cor- 
ner there, back of 53.” 

Kent led the way to where a faded,. pa- 
tient-looking Irishwoman was. keeping a 
fruit stand. “Howdy, Molly,” was his abrupt 
greeting. The woman rose and shook off 
a sturdy urchin who was clinging to her 
skirts before giving a hearty hand to the 
ranchman. “‘May the saints preserve us, 
but it’s Misther Kint,’” she cried, her face 
lighting up with genuine welcome. “An’ 
it’s a long time since we've seen yer blissed 
face.” 

‘“‘Nonsense, Molly, nonsense! Don’t put 
it on so all-fired thick. How’s yerself and 
the babies makin’ it?’ 

“Only middlin’, yer anner, Sometimes 
purty porely, bad cess to th’ cow that burnt 
up Shecargo. Oi’m livin’ now, sence Oi was 
burnt out, in a shanty down be th’ lake be- 
yant.” 

Kent drew two ten-dollar bills from his 
pocket. “Here, Molly,” he said, “is a ten- 
spot that I found last night, and here is 
another that I didn’t. find. Take ’em and 
git somethin’ good fur th’ babies.” 

He pressed the money into her hand and 
turned to go, followed by Molly’s loudly 
expressed thanks; only calling back over 
his shoulder as he moved away, “Never 
mind, Molly, never mind. Good-by and 
gcod luck to yerself and the babies.—Hus- 
band ust to work in th’ yards here,” he ex- 
plained to Steve. “Got killed onloadin’ 
steers one day. I always like to remember 
her a little.”’ 

“He’s a pretty 
thought Steve. 

That evening, while at the station wait- 
ing for their train, a short, broad-shoul- 
dered man of perhaps 50, and wearing on 
his firm, capable face a close-cropped iron- 
gray beard, came to where they were sit- 
ting and greeted Kent with quiet warmth. 

“Didn’t know you was in th’ city till jes’ 
now,” he said. ‘‘Thought mebbe I’d ketch 
yeh at th’ deepo’.” 

“Glad to see yeh, Sam,” was Kent’s 
hearty response. “Shake hands with my 
young friend Larkin, Mr Lorimer. He’s go- 
in’ to do some cow-punchin’ fur me.” 


good man to tie to,” 


The introduction asknowledged, Kent 
continued. “Fetch in anything?’ he 
asked. 

“Yes, five car loads. Got ’em all sold 
out but one ear of heifers. How’s th’ 
York market?” 

“Middlin’. I. got paid fur. goin’. Is 


everything level on the range?” 

Lorimer’s face clouded. “Ev'rybody’s 
be’n well over to yogir place’s fur’s I 
know,” he responded, ‘and all my folks is 
takin’ their rations as usual. Leastwise 
they wtts when I come away. Alf Rogers 
rode over day ‘fore I left to tell me that 
th’ durned rustlers hev be’n at it ag’in, 
Run off ’bout fifty of his cattle th’ wéek 
afore, and took some of Si Brady’s, too. 
You remember Si’s man, Pete O’Neill, th’ 
one they called ‘Dandy Pete’? Well, they 
found Pete out on th’ range where he’d 
gone to look after this stray bunch, dead, 
with a hole in his hide, right over his 
heart. His han’some yaller watch an’ chain, 
his money that they knowed he had, his 
gun and his big di’mond ring was all gone. 
Whoever done it het to cut his finger off 
to git th’ ring. Pete’s horse and the hull 
bunch of cattle went at the same time.” 

Kent muttered what sounded like an 
oath, beneath his breath. He started to 
his feet, his hitherto kindly eyes gleaming 
with tigerish ferocity. “This thing must 
be stopped, Lorimer,” he cried, “‘and the 
only way’ we’re ever a-goin’ to do it is to 
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organize and hunt down and hang every 
galloot of a cattle thief in Montana.” 

“Train for Sioux City and the west,” 
shouted the doorman, Kent lingered for a 
moment to shake Lorimer’s hand. “Ride 
over and see me when you git home,” he 
said in parting, “and we'll fix to fix them 
fellers.”’ . 

On the train Steve'found his companion 
preoccupied and for the most part sparing 
of words. *“Lorimer’s° my neighbor,” he 
explained gruffly. “Don’t live more’n ten 
mile away. Fur two or three years now, 
we've be’n troubled with cattle thieves, er 
rustlers, as we call ’em. They’ve always 
be’n so cute that we’ve never be’n -able to 
ketch ’em, but. now, sence they’ve be’n 
addin’ murder to the list of their accom- 
plishments, it’s time to hunt ’em. down. 
You’re likely to see some _ pooty lively 
times, boy, ‘fore it‘s over with.” 

“I hope you'll ketch ’em all right,” Steve 
ventured. 

“God help ’em if we do!” was the grim 
reply. And Kent relapsed into a reverie 
so profound that Steve left him undis- 
turbed with his thoughts. 

3 [To be continued.] 
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My Summer Boarders. 
MRS W. F. V. 





In the first place, your surroundings 
should look nice and neat. Guests like to 
see things kept up in order when they go 
tc a new place, and if things look nice, that 
will take their eye first. Then they al- 
ways want to look at a nice-sized room, 
with plenty of light, and they like to be 
treated cordially. As a general thing, they 
are very friendly, and in taking boarders 
you want to begin with them as you expect 
to end with them. The more you wait on 
some boarders, the more they will expect 
you to, while others are quite different. You 
should not notice everything they say. If 
you do, you will worry all the time. We 
use one boarder just as well as another. 
They like to have their room kept in good 
order. We give them fresh water in their 
room twice a day. 

For breakfast, my boarders like oatmeal 
and cream the first thing, and they like 
buckwheat cakes and maple syrup, bread, 
fresh meat, or eggs fried or creamed, po- 
tatoes, coffee, tea, gingersnaps and fruit 
of some kind. 

For dinner, soup first, beefsteak or mut- 
ton chop, potatoes, wheat and rye bread, 
two kinds of vegetables, coffee and tea, 
pudding or pie. 

For supper, coffee and tea, two kinds of 
bread, corn muffins or biscuit, omelet, 
cheese and pickles, two kinds of eake, and 
sauce. Always have fresh berries as long 
as you can get them. The guests like a 
change of food. Lettuce is very nice for 
supper. There are.two things they never 
get tired of,—fresh fruit and vegetables of 
all kinds. We have chicken three times a 
week and ice cream twice a week. When 
you have ice cream for dinner you don’t 
have to have any other dessert. And give 
them alli the fresh milk they want at the 
table. When they order things separate 
to what the others Have, make them pay 
extra for it. 

In taking boarders, if you are situated 
so you can raise all of your vegetables and 
fruit and your poultry, then you can have 
your own fresh eggs and can save lots of 
money. The more fruit and vegetables you 
give them, the less meat they eat. The 
meat bill is the highest to pay. We sow 
peas every two weeks. There are two kinds 
of vegetables they never get tired of,— 
green peas and ripe tomatoes. And you 
must surely have a little flower garden, so 
you can have flowers to put on your table. 
Flowers are a great improvement to the 
table, and all city people are very fond of 
them. 


They like plenty of rocking chairs and 
hammocks, a croquet ground and lawn 
tennis. They like plenty of outdoor sports. 


We live on a farm and have kept boarders 
for 18 years. 





He: I understand you have a family 
tree. 

She: Oh, yes: . 

He: Well, the fellow who picks you will 


get a. peach, 





Mrs Bingo: That’s just like a man. 

Bingo: What have I done now? 

Mrs Bingo: I spent a day making that 
pillow, and now you’ve put your head on 
it. 
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68 [28] 
Keeping At It. 


FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 





There’s many a boy with many an aim, 
And many a boyish yearning, 

That wonders about the path of fame 
And the royal road to learning. 

But whether he fails or wins the day, 
He seldom finds time for sighing, 

For, deaf to the things the idlers say, 
He never will give up trying. 


Oh, whither away does the long road climb, 
And where does it wind and wander? 

And say, is it far to the hights sublime, 
Or just to the hilltops yonder? 

But whether the way is short or long, 
There’s not any use denying 

There's aught that’s so good as a laugh and 


song, 
And a will to keep on trying. 


Oh, never-give-up’s the hero’s way, 
And the only way of sharing 

The congueror’s spoils, as day by day, 
Comes the call for nobler daring. 

Oh, never-give-up’s the path that’s sure, 
While the busy days are flying. 

And the boy that’s certain to endure, 
Is the boy that keeps on trying. 





“Short Talks.” 


Does it change the world any for John 
to wear his hair parted in the middle and 
Jim te wear his parted on the Side? Re- 
member, girls, “everybody has his faults.” 

“O would the Lord the power give us 

To see ourselves as others see us.” 

[Birt. 

I like to hunt very much. I went on a 
goose hunt last year to the Missouri river, 
but did not have very good luck. I live in 
a@ small town about 30 miles from the river 
and we often go there for wild Diums and 
to picnic.—[Peck’s Bad Boy. 

Did any of the Tablers ever see a tame 
owl? About two years ago last winter imiy 
brothers were chopping a big tree down, 
when an old owl flew out and a lit!!e owlet 
fell down. My brother picked the little one 
up and brought it home. We thought it 
would be quite a pet, so we kept it, until 
now it is nearly a full-grown owl, and it is 
so tame it will not go off a very great dis- 
tance.—[Mayflower. 

We take our milk to a milk station where 
it is shipped to New York city and sold, 
I have milked all of our cows alone many 
times, which is a very hard task, but I 
erjoy it just the same, I think there is no 
better employment than farming, providing 
you have a good farm of your own. A farm- 
er is the most independent man that ever 
lived. He has many days of joy and com- 
fort that many others cannot have, on ac- 
count of being tied up in his business occn- 
pation. And therefore I think I shall al- 
ways remain a farmer, and have this good 
paper to read in my home.—[New York 
Farmer Boy. 

In the issue of Sept 8, Rubberneck asks 
for the poem, “The Philosophers’ Scales.” 
He can find it in the older editions (1860 to 
1870) of McGuffey’s Fifth reader of the Ec- 
lectic series. A cheap second-hand copy of 
the book can likely be purchased of any 
dealer in second-hand books in Chicago, or 
of large book dealers.—[E. W. Whitcomb. 


I am living on a farm in the southern 
part of South Carolina, hard by the Sa- 
vannah river, and am a cotton grower. An 
Irresponsible Person, if you could visit me 
some Saturday night, I would take you to 
a real darky cake walk, where you could 
hear coon songs that I am afraid would 
not only turn your ancestors in_ their 
graves, but would make them rise. What’s 
Who, I would like to join a bee keepers’ 
circle, as I have a colony of 20. Fish have 
feelings!—well, I had better say no more, 
for I may jar some of the tender-hearted 
Tablers.—[Palmetto. 








The Lively Table. 


An Adirondack Deer Hunt—I have been 


a silent reader of this journal for the past 
two years, and think I have sat in the cor- 
ner long enough. First, I will tell you that 
I live in one of the small valleys of the 
Adirondack mountains. The mountains and 
trees are very pretty now, as they are cov- 
ered with snow. Have any of the friends 
ever been a deer hunting? It is great sport. 
I will now take a few of my spare minutes 
and tell you one of my experiences. My 
trother, friend and I started last Monday 
morning for the deer trails in the back- 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


woods. After discovering a place . where 
the deer had been feeding, we erected a 
rude hut of balsam boughs, where we were 
to camp during our stay in the woods. We 
then separated and set out for the watch. 
We were very much disappointed when it 
came noon, and we were all gathered in our 
little hut to eat our rations of baked beans, 
rcells and a sip of coffee, to think that none 
of us had had the good luck to see one of 
the cautious little creatures. Nevertheless 
we did not give up hope, but started out 
on our tramps again. It was. about 2 
o’clock in the afternoon when I was startled 
from my reveries by a slight crackling in 
the bushes, and with. one bound a young 
fawn stood within 10 rods of my rifle bar- 
rel. I fired, but as the smoke caused by 
my rifle cleared away, I found that I had 
only wounded him, as he disappeared from 
the spot. By tracing the blood stains on 
the snow, I found that within 50 rods of 
the place where he was when I first fired, he 
had dropped down. My brother, who had 
heard the report of my rifle, came to my 
rescue, and finished my job. I was happy 
to think that I was the only one who had 
had the good luck to kill any game. After 
a few hours’ rest, we returned home to 
crow over our good luck and -rest up for 
another hunt.—[Abbie Ricketson. 





WHOSE MOTHERLING? 
We know a small lady 
Who lives on a farm. 
She fears lest her wee ones 
May come to some harm, 
So, giving up pleasures, 
She pets them, she feeds. 
In storm she protects them, 
In sunshine she leads. 


Her darlings are downy, 
So chubby and sweet! 
With daintiest colors 
‘' And bare little feet. 
She swings in the hammock— 
They, too, want a ride. 
They twitter and flutter, 
They cuddle and thide. 
JESSIE MACGREGOR. 





Self and Sisters—I wonder how many of 
the Tablers have studied astronomy? Let me 
make a few remarks on the distance of the 
sun from the earth. If it were possible for 
an explosion to occur on the sun, we would 
not be able to hear the report until 14 years 





after it actually occurred. We could see 
the light of above explosion in 499 seconds, 
or 8 1-3 minutes. If it were possible for a 
passenger train to travel from earth to sun, 
it would reach its destination in 254 1-3 
years, going at the rate of 42 miles per 
hour, without any stops. These statements 
may seem exaggerated, but nevertheless 
they are astronomical facts. These are 
pictures of myself and two sisters.—[Orville 
L. Wright. 





A Sail-Sled Ride—I wonder if any of the 


Tablers ever had a ride on a sled rigged 
with a sail. I have had one which ended 
rather abruptly, not to say disastrously. 
This ride took place on the Jamesville (N 
Y) reservoir. A high wind, glary ice and a 
double runner with a sail were all that was 
needed. My big brother Lynn was at the 
helm, Frank (a neighbor boy) at the stern 
to manage the sail, and myself with the po- 
sition of captain in the middle, with noth- 
ing to do but hold on for dear life. “All 
aboard,” I. shouted. The sail was hoisted 
and we were off. The wind whistled by our 
ears and the shore seemed to go backward 
at the rate of an express train. I don’t 
think it took much over two minutes to 





clear: the mile and a half of ice. We. were 
nearing the shore, which slanted gradual- 
ly from the edge. ‘‘Tell me when to lower 
the. sail!’”’ shouted the sailor to the helms- 
raan (the captain didn’t have anything to 
say about it), But Lynn’s Intention was 
to run our craft up onto the shore. Sud- 
denly, when about a rod and a half from 
the shore, there was a-craunching of ice, 
a severe shock from a sudden stop, and we 
wer. floundering in the ice-cold water about 
six feet from the sled. I say we,—that is, 
Lynn and I, for the wind had picked up the 
sail, and the sailor who was clinging to it, 
and carried them dry-shod onto the land. 
As we knew how to swim, we managed to 
get out all right.—[Jessismine. 


A Horseback Rider—I ride horseback in 
warm weather and think it is great fun. 
One day my friend, Edna Call, took a ride 
with me. She enjoyed it very much. I will 
send a photo of myself on horseback. I go 
to Bridge academy. This is my first term 
and I enjoy it very much. Bridge acad- 











emy. was presented to the town of Dres- 
den by General Samuel J. Bridge of Mas- 
sachusetts. This fall one of our cows dried 
up in two days. Papa thought she must be 
sick, but come to find out, our little pig 
would suck tne cow, and she would bellow 
after him. After this papa put him in a 
pen and we have had no more trouble, 
[Mary L. Bliss. 





“Delightfully Deadly’’—It is time to set 
this matter of fishing on its moral legs by 
merely telling the truth about it. “Why do 
you see any more cruelty in fishing than 
in the destruction of any other inferior 
ture? A fish is never so happy as when 
thrown out of the water. Every fish that 
is caught upon a hook, is caught in the 
very attempt to catch and swallow somé 
other creature, to digest in slow torture. 
Truly, as scientists have told us, the fish 
is the very lowest form of the vertebrates. 
It is incapable of any joy except that of 
getting hooked and thus drawn out of the 
water, to which its nature condemns it, and 
for a time breathing the air, which intoxi- 
cates it in delightfully deadly fashion. Hon- 
or Bright, we agree with you exactly on 
the subject of writing to strangers. You 
may recognize me (the elder brother) as 
your circle friend. I am No 6 of 152. Are 
“Ivan” and “Miss Ivan” one and the same? 
I (the younger brother) am also a member 
of circle 155.—[Prairie State Brothers. 





“Responsibility’—We young folks of 
America have had a great responsibility 
cast upon us by our fathers. They have 
commenced a work that was never equaled 
by another civilized nation. Shall we carry 
it on honorably, or shall we let it cease 
to exist? Do we realize *that in a shor+ 
period of time the business and govern- 
ment of our country will be in our control? 
Will or will it not be honorably carried or 
allowed to be gradually destroyed by the 
many obstacles which are confronting us 
daily? When shall we prepare ourselves for 
this task? Shall we wait) until the time 
arrives for us to take it under control? 
We must remember the adage, “Time and 
tide wait for no man.” Therefore, we 
should make our choice as to which of-the 
branches we are going to follow, and stick 
to it until we have it to a finish. A motto 
frequently’ given by a prominent lecturer 
was, ‘““What I am going to be I am now be- 
ginning to do.” [I think if it was taken un- 
der consideration by more people, and not 
so much valuable time wasted about how 
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ARTISTIC HOMEMADE COUCH 


to part hair and who, how, when and 
where a speeial party should whistle, there 
would not be near so many tramps, thieves 
and quacks, tramping up and down the 
streets and roads in our  locality.—[Re- 
former. 





An Indian Legend—This summer I was 
visiting near Pipestone, Minn, in the “Red 
Pipestone valley,’ that Longfellow de- 
scribes so beautifully in his “Hiawatha.” 
The Indians think that the red pipestone 
represents the blood of the braves who fell 
fighting. The white streaks in it are the 
blood of cowards. Near the falls, oppo- 
site a ledge of rocks, is a high rock on whose 
side may be traced a man’s face. There is 
a legend that once two braves loved the 
same maiden, and as she was not able to 
choose between them, they were to settle 
the question by jumping from the ledge 
to the rock, a distance of about 10 ft. A 
failure in the attempt meant certain death. 
The successful one was to have the maid- 
en’s hand. One leaped over the rock and 
fell on the other side, the other struck on 
the sharp point of the rock and was cut in 
two.—[Eroe. 





Chonita—I am so interested in reading 
the Tablers’ letters that I thought I would 


write too. Talking about tramps, I’m not. 


afraid of them. There is a problem in the 
New Model arithmetic that I would like to 
have explained. Here it is: The head of a 
fish is 6 inches long, his tail is as long as his 
head. and % his body, his body is as long as 
head and tail together. How long is the 
fish?, Don’t make fun of me because I 
can’t. solve it, for I am only 13 years old. 
¢ Dear Editor, please feed that monster on 
things besides letters, Will any one tell me 
how to pronounce “Chonita.” It is a book 
by Anna Maria Barnes. My mother calls 
it Shunette. When I was young, just a lit- 
tle tot, my mother put something on some 
cabbage to kill the bugs. My sister Ella 
and I took some hair and r-1t it in the cab- 
bage, trying to do like mamma, and she 
saw us, but did not think anything about 
it. When the cabbages grew up mamma cut 
them up and lo and behold! ‘she found a 
chunk of hair in every’ one.—[Little Big 
Heart. 





Long Wagon Journey—I was born in Ne- 
braska and now live in Georgia. I came 
all the way in a wagon. It is nearly 1600 
miles, and I crossed Kansas, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama 
and Georgia... How many of the Tablers 
have traveled that far in a wagon? I forded 
séveral rivers, ferried some in flatboats and 
erossed the MissSiasippi rivér on a steam- 
boat.—[E. W. P. 

“She says I’m the first man she was ever 
engaged to.” ‘Well, she’s got to begin on 
somebody, hasn’t she?” 


Two Deceptive Couches. 


GERTRUDE OKIE GASKILL, 





Some time ago I found it necessary to 
condense my belongings as much as possi- 
ble to save storage. To this end I built a 
couch, which is a great addition to the bed- 
room where it stands. It is 6% ft long, 52 
in wide and stands, with the cushion, 15% 
in high. It is merely a plain pine box with 
its lid fastened on with hinges, and in it 
are packed away with camphor three good- 
sized heavy carpets, which can be taken 
out once or twice a year, cleaned, aired and 


. put back, with the additional cost of more 


camphor only. 

The top cushion is a cotton mattress 
from a single cot bed, and over it is thrown 
a tobacco-colored chenille curtain. The 
back and end are pieces of boards 16 in wide, 
cut the same length and width as the couch. 
They are first covered with cheap ticking, 
and slightly but evenly stuffed with the 
grass that is so much used nowadays in 
cheap upholstering, and then another cur- 
tain, similar to the covering on the couch 
seat, is tacked along the back and end, on 
the wrong side. The two boards are secure- 
ly nailed to the wall, at any desired hight, 
and a number of brown, yellow and dull 
green pillows are thrown carelessly against 
the back. The couch is a comfortable and 
ccmmodious resting place, as well as an 
artistic piece of furniture. Without the 
pillows it could be duplicated for $6, includ- 
ing the two chenille curtains for the dra- 
pery 

The couch illustrated is made of two 
steamer trunks of the same hight, but it 
is immaterial if they are of different 
lengths. They stand out from the wall sev- 
eral inches, to add greater width to the ap- 
pearance. On top is a cotton pad reaching 
quite up to the wall, and thrown over them, 
and hanging to the floor at the front and 
ends is a handsome Bagdad curtain with 
a quantity of pretty pillows at the back. 
Bcth trunks are used as receptacles for ar- 
ticles which are seldom needed, so that it 
is unnecessary to often disturb the arrange- 
ment of the couch. Thus the trunks are 
made to ve in a twofold capacity, that 
of utility and ornament. 

- Another good idea which I should like to 
add here is in papering a room where the 
ceiling is very low, to use plain felt paper 
rather than figured. Put a piece of the 
side wall paper about 18 In wide around 
on the ceiling, with an inch-wide band of a 
darker shade as a finish, and place the pic- 
ture railing against the ceiling, only allow- 
ing space for the picture hooks. In the 
photograph you will observe that the wall 
apparently extends above the picture rail- 
ing. while in reality the railing is the full 
hight, and beyond is the ceiling papered as 
I have described. 














Cut a Figure 
in the World 


A farmer's boy or 
girlcan take a 
position in 
town or city 

ata fair sala- 
after a 






\ 


education 
pays for itself 
while they are 
‘ studying. Every- 
thing they learn 
is turned into money 
at once. Our teaching 
is practical. 


By our method 


FARMERS’ BOYS . 
have become draftsmen, electricians, 
surveyors, engineers. 


FARMERS’ CIRLS 


have become stenographers, book- 
keepers, designers. 


Write, stating subject which interests you, 
international Correspondence Schools, 
Box §603, Scranton, Pa. 








An Asthma Cure at Last. 


It gives us great pleasure to announce 


th 
in 


e discovery of a positive cure for Asthma, 
the wonderful Kola Plant, a new bot- 


anic product found on the Congo river, 
West™Africa. The cures wrought by it in 
the worst cases are really marvelous. Suf- 
ferers of twenty to fifty years’ standing 
have been at once restored to health by the 


Kola Plant. 


of 


Among others, many ministers 
the gospel testify to its wonderful pow- 


ers. Rev. J. L. Combs of Martinsburg, VV. 
Va., was perhaps the worst case, and was 
cured by the Kola Plant after fifty years’ 
suffering. Mr. Alfred C. Lewis, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Editor of the Farmer’s Maga- 
zine, gives similar testimony, as do many 


others. 


To prove to you beyond doubt its 


wonderful curative power, the Kola Import- 
ing Co., No. 1164 Broadway, New York, will 


se 


nd a large case of the Kola Compound 


free by mail to every reader of American 
Agriculturist who suffers from any form of 


Asthma. They only ask in return 
when cured yourself you will tell 
neighbors about it. 
it, 


that 
your 
You should surely try 
as it costs you nothing. 








illustrations, FREE; it gives’ in- 
formation for musiciansand new 


bands. LYON & HEALY, 
92 Adams St... OHICAGO. 
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Write at once. 
Detroit, Hieh, 
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We desire to secure a number 
vassers for the * AMERICAN GRI v LTURIST ” 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia and 
the South, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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A Neighborhood Gathering. 
B. 





Several years ago a society was formed 
in our neighborhood for mutual pleasure 
and improvement. When first suggested it 


was thought impossible, as the community 


Was sparsely settled, with no central meet- 
ing place. But the people kindly threw 
open their houses, making parlor meetings, 
which has in one sense been a, benefit, as 
it has given them more of a social form. 
The members were nearly all of them in- 
experienced, few ever having taken part in 
any public meeting, but all took hold with 
a willing heart, each determined to do his 
or her best for his own and his neighber’s 
benefit. 

The exercises usually consist of readings 
froin some favorite author, recitations, a 
“local paper’ (to which all are expected 
to contribute) and a discussion on some 
question chosen at a previous meeting. 
Meetings are held once a week during the 
fall and winter, and once or twice during 
the winter taking the form of a supper or 
a different entertainment. Mock courts are 
held, and the members usually close at the 
end of the season with a mock town meet- 
ing. 
The benefits derived are many, both in a 
social and instructive sense. The young 
people have been trained in speaking, not 
only the thoughts of others, but also how 
to express their own thoughts in the best 
and most concise manner. They are taught 
how to preside at a public meeting, the offi- 
cers being chosen for only two weeks at a 
time, thus giving all practice. At the “town 
meeting’ they are given lessons in trans- 
acting town business; at the mock courts 
lessons in law. 

Socially, they are a great benefit, bring- 
ing together, as they do, at the dullest time 
of year in the country, neighbors often liv- 
ing miles apart, and thus creating a spirit 
of friendly interest in each other and fur- 
nishing them with food for thought when 
shut in by cold and storm. The young peo- 
ple are benefited, as it gives them enter- 
tainment, at least one evening in the week, 
of a clean wholesome form. 





Won by Amusements. 
- ONE OF THE SCHOOLMA’AMS. 





Noticing in a recent paper a wish for the 
experience of those who have helped to 
raise the social, intellectual and moral tone 
of the young people of country villages, al- 
low me to present my tithe. 

The village of Z was a typical country 
hamlet in its isolation, its scattered inhabi- 
tants and its lack of good character build- 
ing influences. 

In the winter of 1899 the village was (in 
the vernacular of the home people) ‘‘as dead 
as a doornail.”” There were about 20 lively, 
wide-awake young people—eager to amuse, 
eager to be amused. But the interrogation 
point came ever after the word “how.” Par- 
ties were a senseless repetition, and though 
abundant opportunity was offered them by 
a school and a Sunday school library for 
study and reading, there was no love in 
their hearts for such things. 

Luckily for the stagnated youths and 
maidens, there were in the village three of 
that much-talked-about class, the school- 
ma’ams, and they put their heads together 
to try to insure a better condition of affairs. 
Ask them to come to a reading circle? The 
name would be enough. Organize a sys- 
tematic study course? The attempt would 
be hopeless. So these three wise ‘‘old maids” 
resorted to stratagem, and set a bait in 
the shape of a candy pull. 

The young pe ‘le were bidden and came, 
and had a right royal good time, and after 
the fun had a little subsided, they willing- 
ly agreed to play ‘“‘charades,” not thinking 
that they might have to use their brains 
there even. You all know the old game— 
representing words by appropriate signs or 
actions. 

The charades came in thick and fast, and 
some were decidedly original, such as 
“merry-go-round,” which was represented 
by Mary walking around a group of her 
girl friends. “Sheet music’’ was laughably 
illustrated by some small. boys standing 
behind a sheet and snoring loudly. A lit- 
tle paper boat from which was suspended 
a key illustrated a word much in vogue 
among the villagers—‘hunky-dory.” 

The young people went home enthused, 


and when in two weeks they received bids 

ain, they accepted gladly, ail uncon- 
scious of the fact that they were the prey 
of three clever, clear-headed young women, 

For the second evening’s entertainment 
the teacher had planned ‘Progressive au- 
thors,’’—‘‘progressive”’ for the fascination, 
the spirit of rivalry, the sustained interest; 
“authors’’ for the intellectual drill. 

True, they couldn’t pronounce some of 
the names correctly, which were meaning- 
less to their literary infantine minds, but 
during the progress of the game it was so 
easy for the schoolma’ams to drop remarks 
on the characters that came up, such as the 
following: « 

“Say, did you ever hear what Benjamin 
Franklin said when he and Thomas Jeffer- 
sqp and all those other brave old heroes 
were debating and forming the Declaration 
of Independence?” 

“No; -wkat?’”’ 

** *Yes,’ said Benjamin, ‘we must all hang 
together now, or else we shall all hang sep- 
arately.’ ”’ 

“How well Goldsmith portrayed his own 
habits in the Village Preacher!” 

“How?” came the eager chorus. Thus 
Was opened such an excellent chance for 
a little talk on his easy-going life, his care- 
less habits, his continued indebtedness. 

“Burns, did lové the ‘Lasses O,’ didn't 
he?” said one of the teachers, and she quot. 
ed-a little poem, “Highland Mary,” and 
from some of his other sweet sonnets. 

“Too bad Coleridge spoiled his life chance 
ear" 

“Why, what did he do?” Then the story 
of the opium habit came out. 

Many were the little seeds dropped on 
those careless young minds, seeds which, if 
they didn’t grow vigorously at once, would 
maybe lie dormant like a grain of musk 
anu sprout after many years. 

In planning for the third gathering a 
serio-comic discussion was held among ‘our 
teachers” as to whether they might safely 
leave out the “eatin’ and drinkin’” part. 
Good judgment kept them from making a 
fateful mistake, and light refreshments, can- 
dy, apples, nuts or popcorn were served each 
evening. And this they afterward claimed 
was really the most potent factor to suc- 
cess in their experiment, especially among 
the boys. ; 

The program for the third evening con- 
sisted simply of a story-telling time by the 
roungest teacher. And what did she tell? 

he story of Jean Valjean, whose life is so 
masterfully depicted in Victor Hugo’s ‘“‘Les 
Miserables.” A big effort? Yes, but a 
grand one. 

With the young people lounging, sitting 
around her, she stood in their midst and 
taught them of the humility, the Christ- 
like patience and resignation of Jean, ex- 
pressed by his words, “If things are un- 
pleasant, it is no reason for being unjust to 
God.” Of his courage, his iron will, when, 
impassive as an unclouded June sky, he 
stood among his captors and burned out 
the mark of his degradation with a red- 
hot iron. Of his self-sacrificing love when, 
for sake of Cosette, the object of his life’s 
devotion, he carried her lover through miles 
of sewerage, dark, slimy, fearful, reeking 
and dripping with the filth and refuse of 
the millions of Paris people. 

But why more? If you have read. the 
story, you know you were bound “body and 
soul” till you had gone with him to his 
grave and shed your last sympathetic tears 
over his lonely resting place. 

The exact impression made on the young 
audience could never be analyzed, but when 
a story was suggested for the next meeting, 
the idea met with joyous approval. And 
then it was not difficult to induce two of 
the brightest girls to be the story tellers for 
the occasion. ‘‘Rab and His Friends,” by 
Brown, and “The King of the Golden 
River,” by Ruskin, made excellent articles 
for retelling, and that evening was one of 
the happiest. Such subdued pride and ex- 
citement shone from the fresh, fair faces 
of the girls, and their mates were so pleased, 
with them! 

But I linger too long over the memory of 
that pleasant winter we spent, for, yes, I 
was the youngest schoolma’am. Other 
schemes we tried were these: Each person 
was given an author’s name and two weeks 
to study up his or her life, and then we 
had an authors’ meeting, when we each 
responded to our assumed name only, and 
conversed on topics cognizant to our time. 

One evening was devoted wholly to “his- 
torical conundrums,” written in varied 
forms by all who were willing. They were 
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all handed in to the “mistress of ceremo- 
nies” and dealt out at different times dur- 
ing the evening, all answering in concert; 
Gonundrums such as these: “Born in Mas- 
sachusetts, 1807, of Quaker birth, a great 
abolitionist, author of ‘Snowbound.’ “One 
who first favored reform in England.”’ ‘“The 
master of Hawarden—the ‘grand old man.’ ”’ 

Nothing will give you a more interesting 
evening than the foregoing. Try your au- 
dience on the hardest clues first, leading 
back to the familiar. Then we tried the 
well-known plan of each representing a 
book by some symbol, and one evening, af- 
ter the young people had become quite well 
acquainted with names of the best’ books, a 
feature was presented to them which I 
think will be novel to most of my readers. 

Bristol board was cut into conveniently 
sized cards, and on these were drawn rep- 
resentations of the titles of books. There 
were about a hundred and the brightest 
time imaginable was held over those cards. 
For instance, a scarlet C illustrated The 
Scarlet Letter. Two tiny birds’ wings, 
Wing and Wing. A large earth and a tiny 
moon with a railroad connecting, A Trip 
to the Moon. These are a few of the éasi- 
est. Try sketching some yourself and see 
how absorbed you will get over it. 

Another interesting means was obtained 
by purchasing some of the five-cent classics 
and having each member read them and 
then fill out prepared outlines relative to 
them. And some night all the outlines were 
collected and read and the difference of 
opinion noted and commented on. 

An outline such as the following: Name 
of story, name of author, character of story, 
hero, heroine, your best-liked character, 
why, your least-liked character, why, one 
good truth learned, moral of the story. 

If I remember rightly, these were the va~ 
rious plans we used, and they did have a 
very good effect. Of course, some were 
ever careless and dropped out wholly, but 
the majority hugely enjoyed the process of 
their “gradual enlightenment,’ and _ the 
three schoolma’ams were fully’ satisfied 
with their winter’s work. 


Reading and Sewing 


MILL MAY, 








One organization which has given life to 
our town and been productive of much 
good, is the Ladies’ Benevolent society. It 
holds meetings once in two weeks and does 
sewing for any worthy object. Sometimes 
it is for a needy family in town and some- 
times for a hospital. The aim of the mem- 
bers is to render assistance in any direc- 
tion in which they can do the most good 
with their means. At each mecting some 
nember is appointed to bring an article 
with her to read at the next meeting, while 
the others sew. In this way much pleas- 
ure and instruction are added to the meet- 
ings. 

It is the custom when a young lady mar- 

“ries who belongs to tHis society: to make 
her a quilt. Most of them are made of white 
cheese cloth .and tied with bright,,:wor- 
sted, which makes a thing of great beauty 
as well as use. Each month a supper .and 
entertainment is given, to which the towns,, 
people are invited. These gatherings are 
well patronized, and quite a little is, fre- 
alized, as the small sum of 10 cents. is 
charged. 





The Evening Star Club. 


M. J. VAIL. 





Several years ago our family lived on a 
small farm in southern Connecticut. Our 
pastor’s wife, a most energetic woman, 
formed a club of all the neighboring farm- 
ers. The name we decided upon was the 
Evening Star 

Every Friday evening we met, each time 
at a different house. The officers were pres- 
ident, vice-president, secretary and treas- 
urer.. The poorest people could join, for 
there were no dues to pay and-no refresh- 
ments to be served by the private families. 
Whenever funds were needed, a supper,.a 
lawn party, a concert or an amateur. the- 
atrical furnished the necessary sum, All 
business was conductedgsas soon as. the 
members were called to order at 8 o’clock. 
Three persons were chosen to arrange and 
conduct the next meeting. They decided 
upon the subject to be presented and ap- 
pointed others to take part. Thus it is seen 























that it was possible to give each person in 
the club work to do. Those who were very 
diffident could at least give ideas and help 
to arrange programs. 

This club was one for general improve- 
menteand cultivation. All possible subjects 
of interest were brought plainly before the 
minds of the members who, by the way, 
consisted of people from 15 years up. One 
evening was devoted to the drama. The 
prominent actors and principal plays were 
discussed. Of course the information was 
principally gained from the town library, 
two miles away. Three of our members 
had been privileged to attend theaters in 
Hartford and New York, so were able to 
speak feelingly on the subject. One even- 
ing we learned much concerning the opera. 
A brief sketch of the lives of the famous 
singers was given, and the part they took 
in the operas of that season was not over- 
looked: pictures were passed from one to 
another, thus bringing more distinctly to 
our minds the ones of whom we spoke. 

During those evenings diferent members 
read us carefully prepared papers on the 
composers of sacred music, and on sculp- 
tors, pdinters and the most magnificent 
specimens of architecture in the world. Lit- 
erature, both prose and poetry, also re- 
ceived due attention. Many gems of prose 
were read. We listened to the choicest of 
English and American poems. -The taste 
for literature was so strongly developed in 
two of our boy members that they pre- 
pared for college, where they did them- 
selves credit. Whenever any of our mem- 
bers visited an interesting city they had 
to tell the stay-at-homes all about it. In 
this way we became familiar with things 
far away from the humdrum of our every- 
day duties. 

Once every month we met at the parson- 
age, where an unusually good time was en- 
joyed. After the customary program, light 
refreshments—a contribution from several 
willing and able members—were served. 
Everyone chatted with his neighbor in the 
most jovial manner: jokes and repartee 
shot right and left. Such a parry of words 
is invigorating to any brain, such wit in 
plain country people is refreshing, such 
general good cheer is reciprocal. 

For three years the Evening Star shone 
brightly, but at the end of that timeour club 
was discontinued because of the moving 
away of several of the inost helpful mem- 
bers. Shall I say its light has been ex- 
tinguished? Nay, that can never be, for 
the good we derived from that club will 
remain with each individual member so 
long as he lives. 


ee 


Our “Mite Society.’ 


MRS E. 8. 





About 20 years ago a church was built in 
our neighborhood, one of the rural districts 
of Kansas. In order to raise funds for fur- 
nishing the new churth, the ladies organ- 
ized themselves into a society known as the 
“Ladies’ Mite society.’’ This society is still 
in a fiourishing condition, and has been of 
inestimable benefit in creating a social, 
kindly, unselfish feeling throughout our 
community. The society meets once a 
month at the home of some member, or on 
request with some one not a member, al- 
though they are scarce. The officers are 
president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer. Meetings are opened by the 
president with devotional exercises, the 
business on hand disposed of, when all are 
free to enjoy themselves as they please. 

Gentlemen as well as ladies, young folks 
and children, all are made welcome. In the 
winter we meet in the forenoon and have 
dinner. When the days grow longer—in the 
afternoon, and have supper. All.the mem- 
bers who attend a meeting take some ar- 
ticle of food for the table, thus making the 
providing of food a burden to none, and 
bountiful repasts are served at the uniform 
price of. 10 cents. No charge is made for 
little children. 

There are always plenty willing to help 
in serving the meals and washing dishes. 


This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form,.or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass, he will direct them to a perfect 
cure. He has nothing to sell, or give, only 
tells you how he was cured. Hundreds 
have tested it with success.—[Adv. 





STORIES OF SOCIAL GAIN 


The members are under no obligations, and 
may attend the meetings or not, as they 
choose. The only requisite for membership 
is the “‘whosoever will.”” In times past sev- 
eral fancy auilts and a rag carpet were 
made at the meetings, and at any time, if 
the lady of the house has work ready, such 
as sewing carpet rags, all hands take hold 
and make a, merry time of it. 

The spirit of improvement, however, sug- 
gested a change to literary work, and now 
we have a program for a year’s meetings 
prepared in advance, giving every member 
something to do. These are not meant for 
entertainment, but for study. Each one 
may know what is expected of her during 
the year. And if anyone, in looking over 
their programs, find that they have books 
or articles pertaining to given subjects, 
they expect to kindly proffer their use, thus 
showing the spirit which seems manifest in 
all—to help each other and to help the so- 
ciety. 

Last fall the church was remodeled 
and enlarged. The mite society paid over 
$200 of the expenses, which amount they 
had been 18 months in raising. They also 
bought new carpet and lamps. We give 
occasional socials and Thanksgiving din- 
ners. Table receipts from the meetings 
range from $1 to $6, according to the busy 
season and the weather. Our neighborhood 
is noted for its liberality «nd social spirit. 
Much of this, we think, is derived from 
mingling together in each other’s homes, 
thus learning to take more interest in our 
neighbors. 





A Recipe for Success. 





How is it I have prospered so? How is it I 
have struck 

Throughout the hull of my ka+reer jest cone 
long streak of luck? 

Intelligence, young man; that’s all. I reason 
an’ reflec’— 

’'Tis jest intellijunce an’ brains an’ straight- 
out intellec’. 


W’en I git up I’m allus sure to dress me right 
foot first, 

Or put my drawers on wrong side out, or hev 
my vest reversed. 

For them are signs you'll hev good iuck; an 
eddicated man 

Knows all them signs, an’ shapes his life on 
a consistent plan. 


I’ve strewed ol’ hoss-shoes down the road for 
somethin’ like a mile, 


An” 1 go out an’ hunt ’em up a-every little 
while; ‘ : 
But if you fin’ a hoss-shoe, v’y, you're sure 


to prosper then; : 
A fac’ that is familyer to eddicated men. 


A cat’s tail DP *intin’ to’rds the fire, it is an aw- 
ful sign 

But I hev counteracted it with every cat of 
mine; 

If my ecat’s tail should p’int that way it 
wouldn’t give me scares; 

I’d go in my back entry then an’ simply fall 
upstairs. 


It’s a good sign to fall upstairs, an’ counter- 
acts the ea 

An that’s the way I shape my life, I balance 
this with that. 

I see four crows—bad sign, I know—might 
scare a man that’s bolder; 

But I jest wait an’ see the moon rise over my 
right shoulder, 


The moon it counteracts the crows: one bal- 
ances the other, 

For one is jest wiped out, you see, an’ can- 
celed off by t’other. 

I hear a dog howl in the night; it don’t give 
me no drea . 

I balance it by gittin’ out the right-han’ side 
the bed. 


An’ so I’ve prospered all my life by jest a lit- 
tle pains, 

Intellijunce, young man, that’s all, an’ intel- 
lec’ an’ brains. 

"Tis ignorance that makes men fall. An’ wis- 
dom—nothin’ less— 

Inlightenmunt an’ knowledge, sir, can bring a 


man success. 
{Sam Walter Foss. 
I 


4 

Burnt Work ¢(Pyrography)—At the Wor- 
cester cattle fair many people admired and 
realized the beauty and possibilities of 
this work. The exhibit was by a boy in 
the manual training school. Anyone who 
can sketch or do mechanical drawing can 
do it. All kinds of wood, kiln-dried, can be 
used. Whitewood is popular. Basswood is 
finer grained, While maple gives fine ef- 
fects. The apparatus to do the work has 
become cheap and simple. Ali sorts of 
pretty things can be decorated, and a plain 
piece of wood with burnt work on it will 
be a thing of beauty. Such things as wood 
panels, picture frames, wooden boxes and 
turned vases, make a basis for the work. 
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Boys that like to whittle will enjoy this 
work. It is also called poker work, as it 
is done with hot irons. Much of the old 
Dutch furniture is thus decorated.—[E. B. 








Teacher: Willie, can. you tell us what 
this spells: R-e-f-r-i-g-e-r-a-t-o-r? 

Willie (whose mamma is a landlady): 
Um-m. Why—e—er— 

Teacher: Come. What does your mother 
put the cold meat and vegetables and things 
in? 

Willie (brighténing): 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR JANUARY. 


6. Anagram (one word)— 
hEPOR' ATE Cur. 
7. Charade— 
My first is a net, without any doubt. 
My second’s to move or tumble about. 
Now before going farther, I'd like to remark, 
Go by sound, or forever remain in the dark. 
Without more delay, join my first to my second. 
The result, in old Knglapd, a weaver is -reck- 
oned., 
Now give him possession and go to my third, 
Which perhaps you will say isn’t much of a 
word. 
No more is my fourth, but the two when 
combined 
Make as handsome a word as any you’ll find. 
its meaning is style in the matter of speech, 
A subject the masters of rhetoric teach. 
My fifth is a vowel, and to make my sixth 
plain 
1 will say it is just two-thirds of a grain. 
Take all of my sylables, place them in line, 
My total’s before you, of letters a mine. 
The eer bonanza, the teacher’s right 
ower. 
The puzzler’s companion for many an hour. 
8 Drop Letter— 
—E—A—I—I—A—I—N, 


Hash! 
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(Inel echn’! Drawing)t 
Awericaa of 
Chartered by Co: 


EASY! 


: If you are out of employment, or employed 








at unsatisfactory wages, write us imme- 
diately. We can give you something to 
do that will make you $50 a month with- 
out any trouble. You can work right 
around your own home or travel if you 
wish. A Brand New Thing. A Big 
Money Maker. You will be surprised 
how easily you can make the above sum. 
Hundreds are making double that. Pos- 
any you can do ittoo. Send your name 
and address,anyhow. Pleaseinvestigate. 
Write to-day. 


ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, 
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EGGLESTON. NOVELS 


The chief critical outheriies have awarded to Dr Ed- 
ward Eggleston a ver, h place as a writer of genuine 
American fiction, an ine immense ie of 
the best evidence of their popularity. Three of his best 
books are the following: 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster 4 “°zat* Souust soe 


when Indiana was on the outskirts of civilization. It 
faithfully records, in the diglect of that —— and 
riod, a state of society which, in our Oo ge progress, 
long since been a matter of history, as recorded by 
the author, of most intense interest. It is one of the few 













books of its class which not only for its merits, but as a> 


in the dialect field of fiction, 
aoe classic. Finely estes. fo "by Ri ec Com 
1. 25, ibrary tion, ornamen 
Seal of the author and _—, by tt hes, he 
e e Hoosier 
The End of the World Schoolmaster, has its scene 
laid in the valley of the Ohio. The picture of western 
country life in e Hoosier Schoolmas is not complete 
nes this companion piece, which presents a different 


mundane snuere, though, it of religious con‘ 
Thirty-two fin oe. including 15 full- 
wernt ings, Oloth, 6 by Yh i Postpaid, $1.50. 
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of value as a contribution to the his 
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A Quaint Scrap-Book. 


MRS ADELA 8. CODY. 

The beloved, pudgy scrap-book is to 
many an adult woman what the rag doll 
is to the children. It is not a thing of beau- 
ty, but it is a joy forever, or at least as 
long as its thick, mussy leaves continue to 
cling to the cracked and bulgy back. 

To prove the truth of this assertion, leave 
one lying on your table among your gems 
of literature in their artistic bindings, and 
notice how quickly your guests will pick out 
the time-worn volume from among its 
dainty, up-to-date companions, and become 
absorbed in its contents. _ 

Ii is somewhat singular that, liking scrap- 
books as we do, we do not make them 
scmetimes as presents to dear friends with 
whose tastes we are familiar. I once saw 
a scrap-book received by a friend of mine, 
which was a birthday gift to her from her 
mother. The blank book probably cost a 
dcllar. With its contents, it was priceless 
to its recipient. The mother was confined 
to her room a great deal on account of 
lameness, and the scrap-book, during its 
ecnstruction, whiled away time that oth- 
erwise would have passed but slowly. 

The first page contained records of the 
daughter’s infancy, in the form of a pic- 
ture of her as a baby, a tress of her flaxen 
baby hair, a bit of the lace and cambric of 
her christening robe, lovely poems about 
little children, and her first doll. It was a 
small rag doll, and had been prepared for 
its embalmment in the book by having the 
front part cut off and pasted on paper. 

Various other mementos of childhood suc. 
ceeded on the following pages. Her school 
days were recalled by her picture in girl- 
heod, views of schoolhouses wherein she 
had been a pupil, round-robins containing 
the names of classmates, also poems, 
sketches and programs of exhibitions in 
which she had taken a part. 

Her graduation was described by news- 
paper clippings, a program of the exercises, 
a piece of the dress and ribbon worn on the 
occasion, and clusters of pressed flowers, 
preserved from falling apart by being cov- 
ered with fine silk gauze. A ~ccation, spent 
in an adjoining state, was kept fresh in mem- 
ory by a couple of pages encircled by four- 
leaf clovers and pressed wild flowers, con- 
taining poems of summer and cards of 
country admirers. 

Then came pages sprinkled over with tiny 
clusters of orange leaves and flowers, wed- 
ding cards, marriage notices, pieces of the 
bridal veils and dresses of relatives and 
friends, and m-~v tender love poems. Other 
pages with memoria! tokens of dear ones 
who had passed on into the dusky twilight 
of death, finished the volume. 

It was a biography written in hiero- 
glyphics, the full meaning of which the 
possessor alone understood. Of course a 
book, like the one described, is among 
scrap-books what the blossom of the cen- 
tury plant is among flowers—an object of 
wonder and of slow growth The beauty 
of the one I have tried to describe was in 
the exquisitely artistic arrangement of its 
contents. The idea can be developed in 
more simple forms, and a scrap-book be 
made for any anniversary, which will be 
more valued than a more expensive gift. 
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A Clear Skin. 


E. W. 








Sweet Sixteen is afraid of freckles and 
tan, while sub-acid Thirty-six has worse 
foes to fear. As a rule, the middle-aged 
do not freckle, and as for tan, it is posi- 
tively becoming to those who have worn 
the prison pallor of a long housed-in life. 
The skin is a@ terrible telltale, and pretty 
nearly as hard to keep clear as the con- 
science. 

Beauty may be only skin deep, but the 
skin’in its revelations is life deep. Your 
race, your ancestry, your habits, your 
health, your ruling passion, your age, your 


occupation, the amount of your sleep, the ,; 


kind of your food and drink, the amount 
and variety of your suffering, the state of 
your digestion,—all this information is as 
legibly imprinted on your complexion as the 
round O and crooked S and straight I on 
your childhood’s primer. 

The clearest-skinned people are the 
descendants of out-of-door workers, who 
have led sober, abstemious, simple lives. We 
who have inherited the impoverished blood 
that shows itself in a sallow and torpid 
skin, must make the best of our condition. 





We must begin at the foundation by en- 
larging the breathing power and invigorat- 
ing the digestive power. 

A tonic is needed when the skin is weak 
and debilitated, and the best tonic that 
can be used for the purpose of regenerating 
it is good air used in abundance. Not the 
air of city streets, or of dusty villages, 
nor even of country houses built too close 
to well-traveled roads and sparingly ven- 
tilated. In every region the air is purest 
in the morning. The much-vaunted ef- 
ficacy of May dew as a cosmetic, probably 
arises from the freshness of the air in the 
early hours, when it is collected. People 
who have a violent objection to taking un- 
clean food will not hesitate to take any 
quantity of unclean air. When the floor 
is muddy, we know that the mud comes 
from out-of-doors; when the skin is muddy, 
we know (or we ought to know by this 
time) that complexional mud comes from 
indoors. Stove-heated air, bedroom air, air 
of musty cupboards and dusty-carpeted 
sitting rooms, all unite to turn fresh com- 
plexions lead-colored. 

The plainest and most nutritious food has 
the best effect upon the skin. Fresh, ripe 
fruit, not overripe, and well-cooked vege- 
tables are good when eaten moderately. 
Eaten immoderately they are apt to pro- 
duce flatulence and debility. Mutton and 
chicken are preferable to’ pork and veal. 
Whole wheat bread and good milk are es- 
sential. The drinking water cannot be too 
pure. A large cup of boiling water sipped 
an hour before each meal is good, so is a 
hot lemonade, very lightly sugared, taken 
before going to bed. When the skin has 
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a starved, impoverished look, it is of little 
use to rub in some patent preparation of 
“skin food.”’ It is not skin food, but stom- 
ach food and lung food that is needed. Sim. 
ply live out of doors from morning till 
night for some weeks (where possible) and 
eat nothing but brown bread and milk, rare 
beef and raw eggs, at regular intervals, and 
the entire appearance will be changed for 
the better. Rich food makes a poor com- 
plexion. 

Bathe sufficiently to keep the pores open. 
If the body is steamed too often, it will lose 
its strength, and if the face is steamed 
oftener than the body, the impuri- 
ties that may exist in the blood will find 
a natural outlet in the face. Cold salt wa- 
ter is an excellent tonic for the _ skin. 
Rubbed on immediately after a hot bath, it 
takes away the feeling of lassitude. What- 
ever increases the general health and 
strength increases the beauty of the com- 
plexion. 

Kneading the body with the hands, or 
rubbing it with a flesh brush, should be a 
part of every morning’s toilet operations. 
Apart from its beneficial effect on the skin 
—the good circulation, warm feet and rosy 
glow that it engenders, it often serves to 
take the place of that mild cathartic or gen- 
tle laxative to the frequent use of which 
so many people are helplessly addicted. 

An old lady in Maine was telling of the 
wild times there before the country was 
settled. “‘Why,”’ she said, “the folks used 
to be waked up in the night by th> howling 
of the pamphlets in the woods!” She prob- 
ably meant panthers. 

















“Which Company Shall | Take?” 


is sometimes a question with a young 
man. After a few relatives die of some 
hereditary disease the question is: 
“Which company will take me?” 

Better get life insurance while you 
ean. Write for booklet, “How and 
Why,” on insurance. 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 














The Combination Oil Cure for Cancer 

Has the endorsement of the highest medical 
authority in the world. It would seem strange, 
indeed, if persons afflicted with cancers and 
tumors, after knowing*the facts, would resort to 
the dreaded knife and burning plaster, which 
have hithérto been attended with snch fata] 
results. The fact that in the last eight years over 
one hundred doctors have put themselves under 
this mild treatment shows their confidence in the 
new method of treating those horrible diseases. 
Persons afflicted will do well to send for free 
book giving particulars and prices of Oils. Ad- 
dress Dr. D. M. BYE, Box 25, Indianapolis, Ind. 





FRE UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS. Address 
Miss Vaughn, 133 Bridgham St., Providence, R. I. 
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GOOD | 
HOUSEKEEPING 


Conducted in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household 


a AN old favorite among household magazines, greatly enlarged, beautified and enlivened. © 
= “ All indications point to a grander success than it has ever enjoyed,” writes a former editor 

=. of Good Housekeeping. Good Housekeeping is taking hold of the problem of domestic service 
=\ on an international plan. Its cooking recipes are the best and the most economical. 

“Good Housekeeping Experiment Station ” pages contain a series of bright, fascinating tales 
from experience,of mistakes of young housekeepers, and how they might have been avoided. 

In Good Housekeeping’s Health department the most prominent physicians in the world tell § 
in plain, clear language how diseases may be avoided and cured. 
. Beautiful illustrations in profusion throughout the 96 pages of each issue of the magazine. $ 
-< The illustrated special articles deal with all manner of topics for the help and inspiration of the § 


A Rare Opportunity 


By special arrangement with the publishers we offer this interesting and instructive 
magazine, which is published every month, on remarkably liberal terms, as follows: 


onan Agriculturist, one aie Both only $1.50 


& We will send Good Housekeeping one year free to anyone paying $2 for American 
S& Agriculturist two years in advance. For 25 cents additional you will also be entitled to either 
of the following vaiuable books. any one of whichis worth $1 to $2: 
3 American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1901, The Secrets of Health, Profits in 

Poultry, Keeping One Cow, The Family Horse, Atlas and Pocket Dictionary, Cabinet Cook 
Book (paper-covered edition.of the $2.50 White House Cook Book). 

Any one of these books wfll be sent free for each dollar additional paid for one or more extra 

years ahead, on either publicatior®. The books or periodicals may be sent to different addresses 
¥ if desired. Address all clubbing orders that include American Agriculturist to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 


Business pertaining to Good Housekeeping alone should be addressed 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass 
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Give and Take. 


The Real “Garden of Eden’—Would it 


be infringing on the northern Tablers’ 
rights too much for a southerner to pre- 
sume to join in “Talks Around the Table?” 
I have been reading for quite a while, and 
I may add, with interest, Talks Around the 
Table, and I don’t remember of ever hav- 
ing seen anything from the Palmetto state 
—the banner state of the Union. We are 
altogether unacquainted with the western 
blizzard, or the northern rigor that is so 
prevalent in those sections during this pe- 
riod of the year. We live within a mile 
of a small town, where we have the advan- 
tages of church facilities, alsd all other 
conveniences that alittle town affords, es- 
pecially the convenience of living near a 
physician in cases of emergencies. If we 
lived as far from a physician as Black Hills 
Girl says some of the pgople up there on the 
prairie of South Dakota live, we would find 
it very Inconvenient. No doubt a good 
many persons die without proper medical 
(or I might say, no medical) attention. And 
let me say right here, I am afraid we who 
are so favorably blessed do not fully appre- 
ciate our surroundings as we should. How 
many of the Tablers know that it was gen- 
erally supposed, by a great many, that the 
“garden of Eden” was near, or even where 
Charleston, S C,. now stands?—[Palmetto 
Boy. 








Bee Escapes—If the bee keepers of the 
Y F E would use bee escapes, they would 
have less trouble and would need no pro- 
tection whatever. Diamond State Lassie, 
what part of the state do you live? I 
live four miles west of the capital. What 
does your sister mean by “white-headed 
bumble bees”? When I read the first two 
verses of Brother Jonathan’s poem, ‘‘When 
a Man’s Single,” I thought it good advice, 
but when [ read the last verse, it knocked 
the prop from under me. Now I don’t know 
on which side of the fence to jump. Who 
can give me good advice? Hurrah for the 
bee keepers’ circle! Find inclosed 10c for 
my membership fee.—[A. Drone, 





Letter Circle Notes—There is trouble 
with No 56; if anyone knows what it is, 
write this department. No 117’s_ letters 
have just passed the secretary, also 123’s, 
or the Merry Wanderer circle, and 78’s, or 
Clover Leaf (motto, “Toiling Onward’’). 
Nos 116, 121 and 72 are also flourishing. 
Member No 8 of L C 170 should be stricken 
off the list, her letter having been returned 
“unclaimed.” No 15 has reported, after a 
year’s delay, and Nos 28 and 79 are pro- 
gressing. 





Literary Sparring—Silas Croker, we are 
ready to cross swords again. They are 
rusting for want of use. Tell that better 
half of yours we would not harm a hair 
of your head. We only want a little liter- 
ary sparring. You had a wonderful faculty 
for arousing the Tablers.—[E. B. 


The Stay-at-Home Wife—I want to an- 
swer Kansas Zephyr. I'll quote for a text, 
“Look at the children running loose and 
away from home. Why don't they stay at 
home? More than likely mother is away 
to some lodge gathering or missionary meet- 
ing, or something else, trying to do some- 
thing (?) to elevate her race,jand her own 
little ones just starving for her léve, sym- 
pathy and care.’ If Kansas Zephyr is @ 
woman, I’d like to see her and her family. 
I wonder if she keeps In touch with the 
moving world, or if her growing children 
aren’t ashamed of her? I knew a woman 
who always stayed at home, and conse- 
quently knew nothing but drudge and work. 
When her son grew to manhood and went 
in society, he said one day, ‘‘Ma, I’m goin’ 
to bring my girl here for a few days to 
visit, and I want you to stay out of sight 
while she’s here.” That poor mother lived 
to see all her children go to the bad, and 
it was not because she negiected them to 
go to any meetings of any kind. Another 
case: A bright girl, a member of the M B 
church and a teacher in the public schools, 
married a handsome man, who proved to 
be thoroughly selfish. She, determining to 
be a model wife, stayed home, even on Sun- 
days, from her loved church. As the years 
rolled by they raised a family, for whom 
she gave all her life and brightness, shield- 
ing her daughters from work, She gave 
them Ler “loye, sympathy and care,” The 





TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


boys grew up drunkards, spite of her tears, 
the girls receiving questionable company. 
The forlorn, neglected mother never dared 
to enter the parlor and never knew or saw 
the company her daughters kept. The hus- 
band and children said that mother was 
“queer, wasn’t just right, didn’t care for 
anything but werk,” and they were 
ashamed of her. I could cite many more 
cases, for I have lived a long life in this 
grand old world. Have raised a family of 
which I am justly proud, and have never 
heard one of my sons, who are now young 
men, utter an oath or impure word. I go 
to my beloved missionary meetings, CWB 
M, W C T U and prayer meeting. I say, 
“Boys, I want a horse and buggy brought 
around.” The answer is, “All right, mam- 
ma.” We live in sight of a famous uni- 
versity. My two eldest have graduated 
there and are in business for themselves. 
The next two are attending there. But I 
hadn’t intended to speak of- my own af- 
fairs, ‘“‘to resume and continue on” (as Sa- 
mantha Allen would say).—[Jemima. 





WILL TEMPLER: 
His songs are of the common ways of men, 
The wit and humor of the daily lives 
Within those humble homes of hill and glen, 
Low plain and mountain sides. 


The scenes of life and nature on the farm, 
He pictures in words musical and clear. 
The pathos blending with the rustic charm 

The country gives, is here. 


And through it all, a kindly heart we read, 
That throbs in sympathy with those who 


toil,— 
With those who break the ground and sow the 


seed, 
And delve within the soil. 
JOHN R. TOOKER. 





Corrections—When I first saw “Der 
Schule Lehrer,” I hardly knew what to 
think, as the writer who calls himself thus 
says he has studied German. I was glad 
to see the expression corrected, but allow 
me to correct two. other similar mistakes 
in a recent issue. Unless you are versed 
in the German language, you can hardly 


imagine how such murdering of the lan- 
guage makes one feel. “Eine Schul 
Lehrerin”’ is wrong; it should read ‘Hine 
Schullehrerin.” “Ein Land Madchen” is 


also wrong. ‘“‘Ein Landfraulein” is correct 
for “country miss” and ‘“‘Landmadchen” for 
“country girl.’””—[Deutscher Michel IT. 





Disappointments—‘‘I’d 
thinks the mail man to 
find that girl at the door, waiting for me 
every Wednesday? Expecting a letter from 
some dear friend, perhaps.’”’ Oh, no! He 
dcesn’t understand. It’s that favorite pa- 
per of mine I’m waiting for, expecting to 
find a letter from our dear friénd Chatter- 
box; but, dear, there are so many disap- 
pointments in this world it won’t do to 
mourn over them. I live in Indiana, close 
to a beautiful lake called Bass lake, and 
during the summer we goin bathing every 
day. One day this fall there were as many 
as 140 out swimming. Just imagine what 
nice times we have! I have a camera, so 
take many nice pictures, you see. If Mr 
Editor will print it in the paper, I’ll send 
in a picture where we’re all out swimming 
and having a nice time. Well, Mr Monster, 
if you swallow this letter, I'll have some 
on on Rats” in store next time.—[Cow 

ell. 


like to know,” 
himself, “why I 





Do>tcr: I hope your husband followed 
my prescription. Mrs Chubbs: No, indeed. 
If he had he would have broken his neck. 
Doctor: Breken his neck? Mrs Chubbs: 
Yes: he threw it out of the four-story 
window. 





Passenger: Captain, how far are we from 
land? Captain: About two miles. Passen- 
ger: But I can’t see it. In what direction 
is it? Captain: Straight down, sir. 





“D’Auber doesn’t shout so much 
‘high art’ as he used to.” 
“No, the last thing he 
skyed by the committee.” 
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CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY 33328365 


Below is a list of some oaetentend the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptionsto our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The prices in the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 


in colamn Bare net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine, 



















W—Weekly. M—Monthly. S-M—Sem1-Monthly. 
S-W—Semi- Weekly. N—New. R—Renewal. 
A OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH B 
for both 
2.00...Am, Bee Journal, Chicago........../...W{ Le 
.50..Am, Gardening, New York.................- +... W 2.00 
-Au. Poultry Jourual, Chicago.. .M 1.25 
-Am., Sheep Breeder, Chicago .. M 1.85 
-Au. Swineheru, Chicago posesss .... ME 1.90 
- Bee, Omaha, Nebraska.............. - +. W 1.55 
.Biade, Toledo, no, Ee OTE RE W 1.60 
-Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill....,........... W 2.10 
.Capital, Topeka, Kansas....... eoscecevesevass S-W 1.85 
-Century Magazine, New York.......c00 os ooo 60 
-Christian Herald, New York., «.es W 2.10 
. Cosmopolitan azine, Irvington, a8: ..2 .M 1.90 
.Courier Journal, Luouisvilie, Ky......... -S-W 1.60 
Dairy and Creamery, Cuca, Biiscoses - S-M 1.35 
Dairy World, Chicago, Ill........ccccccccccccace Mi 1.55 
.Democrat aud Chrou wo Rochester, N. Yes. -. W 1.60 
.Enquirer, Cin Cinnati, Olilo..... eoeceec ces W 1.60 
Farm Poulwy, Boston, ~ Seamege pane L.70 
.Free Press, Detroit, Mich............. ; 80 
.Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio............e... W 145 


.Gleanings in Bee Culture, Sisaine’ Gisss 
.Globe Democrat, St. Louis... , * 
.Good Housekeeping, Sprin field, Mase.. 

.Green’s Fruit Grower “y ester, N Xe. 
- Harper’ 8 Bazar, New York.........-... 
.Harper’s Magazine, New _ ee ral 
Harper’ Le. Oe | ORR Pertia. 
Herald, Grand apids, Micb.. ; 
.Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkiuson, Wis.. 
.Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Il! 
-lowa Sta.e Register, ‘Des Moines, 
Ladies’ World w York..... 
. Leader, Caer ctand, c Sn 
.Leslie’s Mouthly, New York.... 
.Leslie’s Weekly, New | ST 
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‘Mail and Breeze, Topeka, aie. ize. ouste 
- McClure’ 3 Magazine, pew ME Sin cneseet ghecceded MW 
.Munsey’s Magazine, New York............+,- 
. News and nk. Charleston, 8. me: eee S. 








.Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Obio 
..Pioneer Press, 8t. Paul, BEvesescsece<és 
.-Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio 6 day: 
be pomtee 4 ye Albany, N. Y 
.. Republic, St. Louis e6ceese 
**Review of Reviews, New York...... eees 
.St. Nicholas, New York......... 
.-Scribner’s tsaganine New York.. 
.. Scientific American, New Y Sem... 
‘Sentinel, Milwaukee, vane 
tar, sas City, Mo... * 
*"Tribune, Oe aes 
.. Tribune, Tri-Weekly, New York.. 
.. Worl 1d, Tri-W Weekly, New York.. willbe aus toa i 
..Youth 2 Companion, Boston, Mass.. Lcbs Gesaannind w 
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Maltese Edges. 


BRB A. W. 





Perhaps hairpin lace would be a more 
intelligible term for this work to those 
especially who long ago were expert in 
weaving with the hairpin. This work hag 





returned to favor again and the dainty 
purled strips are used in varied combina- 
tions with other kinds of work. The pat- 
terns illustrated show what may be done 
in combination with crochet. The mate- 
rials are a hairpin or knitting needle bent 
in the same shape, a fine crochet hook and 
No 70 crochet thread if a fine lacy effect 
is desired. 

Hold the hairpin in the left hand,- loop 
the thread around the pin with the thread 
held at the back. Put hook under nearest 
thread, draw other thread through, draw 
thread through loop again; this is half the 
knot. Turn hairpin from right to left, 
letting thread pass around pin toward the 
right to the back, turn needle to front 
again, put under thread nearest you of 
loop at left of center knot, draw through, 
then through 2 sts, turn pin, and so on until 
the piece is as .ong as needed. The length 
can be determined by noticing how many 
loops are required to make a scallop or 
certain part of the pattern you are making. 

Without breaking thread put ~ needle 
through 5 loops, draw through all, draw 
through again tightly, 1 ch, take up another 
5 loops in same way, but do not draw 
through ist loop on needle: so continue to 
end of strip. There will be as many st on 
reedle as there are groups of loops. To 
work these off, ch 3, draw through last loop 
on needle, ch 3, draw through next loop and 





s c on till only one loop is left on needle. 
This finishes the first design. 

To make the second pattern, go on from 
where directions left off for first. S c in 1st 
lccp of lower edge, 5 ch, 3 s c in next loop, 
5 ch. 3s c in next loop, 5 ch, 3 s c in next 


CROCHETED YOKE 


loop, 5ch,take up 5 or 6 loops on needle, 
draw through all at once, draw tnrough 
again, then repeat the open scallop. Try to 
make the groups of 5 loops opposite similar 
groups in upper row. 

In the third edge, take up 6 loops on nee- 
dle at once, draw through, draw through 
again, ch 2, take up 5 groups in this way, 
having 5 st on needle, with a space between; 
to work off ch 1, draw through last st, draw 
through loop and next st on needle and so 
on till only 1 st is on needle, put needle in 
1st ch between list and. 2d loop, draw 
through, proceed the same between the other 
lcops till there are 5 st on hook, draw 
through, ch 1, 3 ch, s c in braid beyond last 
group, draw next loop through st on nee- 
dle, dropping thread from spool, draw next 
lcop through st on needle, work up 6 loops 
in this way, draw thread from_ spool 
through st on needle, repeat center of ist 
scallop. For the edge, take up 3 loops, se- 
cure with s c, ch 5, sc in top of s c to form 
picot, ch 5, take up next 3 loops and so con- 
tinue around scallop. Take up 8 or 9 loops 
between scallops on needle, draw through 
all; continue edge as in first scallop. These 
make very pretty edges for ruffles and hand- 
kerchiefs. 


I - 


The Rolling Stone Block. 


MRs J. 5S. 





This design is most effectively developed 
in two colors, light and dark, or a bright 


~ 





color and white. The relative size and 
shape of the component parts can be read- 
iliy seen by a glance at the cut. 


Crocheted Yoke. 


MRS H, L. MILLER, 





This handsome yoke is intended for a 
chemise, but it can be made smaller and 
used for a girl’s apron yoke. If used for a 
chemise the back of the yoke should be 
one row of wheels. The wheels can also 
be used for all-over work of any kind. 

ist row—Ch 9, join. 

2d row—S c 16 in ring. 

3d row—Ch 5, skip 1 s c, dc in next, * 
ch 3, skip 1, d c in next, repeat. 

4th row—* Three s c in space, s ec in dc, 
repeat. 






























5th row—* Ch 8, skip 3 s c, fasten with s 
c in next, repeat. 

6th row—* Six s c in loop, ch 3, 6s c in 
same loop, repeat. Fasten together where 
the picot of 3 ch comes. 

The Border: ist row—Fasten thread at 
top of scallop, * ch 7, fasten in top of next 
scallop with s c, ch 9, fasten in ist scal- 
lop of next wheel, repeat. 

2d row—Ch 7, 1 tr (thread is put over 
needle twice) in center st of 7 ch, * ch 3, 
1 tr in top of scallop, ch 3, 1 tr in 3d ch of 
loop, ch 3, 1 tr in 7th ch of loop, ch 3, 1 tr 
in top of scallop, ch 3, 1 tr in center of 
loop of 7, repeat. 

3d row—Ch 4, dc in space, * ch 1, dc in 
tr, ch 1, d c in space, repeat. 

4th row—Ch 6, skip 2 spaces, s c in d ¢, 
ch 6, skip 2 spaces, s c in dc, turn, 10 sc 
in Ist loop, 5 s ec in 2d loop, turn, ch 6, fas- 
ten in center of 1st loop, turn 10 s c in loop, 
5 s c in half loop, repeat. 

Lower edge: ist row—Seven ch between 
scallops at outer edges of wheels, 9 ch be- 
tween wheels. 

2d row—Seven s c in loop of 7 ch, 9 sc 
in loop of 9 ch, repeat. 


$a 


Knit Slippers—Cast on 18 st, using two 
colors of Germantown yarn. ist row—K 
(Knit) four times across plain, casting on 
1 st at end of needle each of these times 
across. This widens and makes one block 
or square more. Now begin with the other 
color. 2d row—Sl (slip) 2, k 2, sl 2, k 2 and 
so on to end of needle; leaving ist 2 and 
last 2 st to be slipped. 3d row-—Sl 2, seam 
or p:(purl) 2, sl 2, p 2 and so on to end of 
needle; do rows 2 and 3 till you have been 
across four times, then. take first color 
again and k four times plain down and back 
as at first, casting on st at end of needle. 
When the work is 12 blocks deep, sl on 
thread 1-3 of st, bind off 1-3 and go on knit- 
ting last 1-2 st same as before, only do not 
cast on st at end of needle when knitting 
plain; this makes the sides, sew together. 
Crochet a pretty scallop around ankle, run 
in an elastic and finish on instep with a 
bow of ribbon.—[Emma E. Williams. 





A Yellow and White Pillow—One of the 
prettiest as well as easiest. made of the 
holiday gift pillows had a cover made of 
yellow satin for the back and white satin 
covered with a square of knot stitch in 
yellow silk for the front. It was fin- 
ished with a heavy yellow and white eord, 
This is almost too fine for use, but the same 
idea could be worked out in any pretty 
washable cotton material with the knot 
stitch made in crochet cotton or silkateen 
and prove very serviceable.—[B. 





A Roll Stitch Daisy—iIn reply to Ne- 
braska Wild Rose, the roil stitch daisy that 
can be used in innumerable ways is made 
as follows: Ch 10, join in ring, for a foun- 
dation. Chain 8, * thread over needle 20 
times, put needle through founcation, bring 
up a loop, thread over needle, draw through 
coil, draw thread up tight, not tight enough 
to bend roll, then thread through loop on 
needle. The roll is done and has a straight 
thread up alongside of it. Repeat from * 
until ring is full, then join to top of first 
roll, and pull ch 8 slightly back so as ta 
hide it.—[Mrs A. W. Johnson. 














MOTHERS AND 


The Home. Dressmaker. 





Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers. 





$169—LADIES’ SUR- 
PLICE WAIST. 32, 34, 8177—GIRLS’ BLOUSB 
36, 38 and 40-inch bust. COSTUME. 4, 6, 8 10 
Russian green wool Pars and 12 years. Blue or 
lin is here tastefully red serge with white 
trimmed with gold braid trimmings makes attrac- 
and small buttons. This tive little suits and are 
waist may be made of the favorite colors for 
henrietta, lansdowne, general wear. At present, 
crepe de ‘chine, venetian narrow gold is 
or albatross, with lace, generously applied on 
velvet, silk or jetted net more elaborate 


or trimming. blouse costumes. 





8190—BOYS’ RUS- 
SIAN SUIT. 4, 6 and & 
years. This natty suit is 


8191—_LADIES’ FAN- 
CY SHIRT WAIST. 32, 


34, 36, 38, 40 and 42- 


inch bust. The waist il- made of tobacco brown 
lustrated is made of pale cheviot, with belt and 
pink flannel with dark tie of velvet in a darker 
red dots, trimmed with shade. Serge, covert, 
velvet in the same flannel and diagonal are 
shade. Stylish waists in Fc ok fabrics for 
this mode may be made is mode. A very dres- 
of satin, taffeta, lans- sy effect may be secured 


by having adjustable re- 
vers and plastron of 
white pique for little 
boys. Corduroy and vel- 
veteen are also used for 
more elaborate suits, 
some being trimmed with 
narrow gold braid. 


downe or henrigtta, with 
trimmings of lace, silk 
or panne. In some cases 
the waist is made of one 

material, with the col- 
ier, revers apd puffs 
stitched in a ‘coftrasting 
shade. 









bronze velour, and lined 
with a delicate pink 


8171I_LADIES’ FAN- 
OY WAIST. 79384—LA- 
DIES’ FOUR-PIECE 
SKIRT. Waist, 32, 34, 
and bh bu 


brocade: Two rows of 
fancy gold braid are ap- 
Bro down the center 
mt, = straps or 





these to 
: caging. The high 
true venetian Fi turn-down collar 
lishly combined with trimmed with fur and 
Frory White taffeta ‘and hed with gold. braid. 
blue velvet. Lans- The garment may be 
egmne covert, made Sinaic Deesstal and 
eviot, bas ry or light- finished h braids, as 
‘weight — mots shown in a the an small > 
is sign. eloped in 
A an lace, silk, cloth, My velvet collar 


and wristbands make a 


velvet or panne for dec- 
i a stylish 


oration. 








— LAUDIES’ 
DRESSING UE. 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 2 44- 
inch ’ bust. Cashmere, 





French fiannel or fian- o00-~-Gint-n COS- 
nelette is appropriate TUME. 6, 8, 10 and 12 
for this mode, ‘The years. Attractive dresses 
“ es may be_ finished in this mode may be de- 

with wash ribbon or veloped in henrietta, 
contrasting color and nun’s veiling, covert, 
the jacket tied with serge or any of the new 
three bows of ribbon novelty goods, combined 
down the front, omit- with silk, lace, ribbon, 


ting the frogs. braid and velvet. 





3 < ’ 

8117—CHILD’S RUS- us CBLLD & 
SIAN DRESS. 4, 6, 8 DRESS. nit 6, 8, 10 an 
and 10 years. During 12 years. This simple lit- 
the past season Russian le frock, suitable tor 
suits have been so very school and morning 
much worn by little wear, is made of bright 
boys that the style has red cheviot, and pret- 
recently been adopted tily trimmed with nar- 
for girls, Covert, chev- row black velvet ribbon. 
jot, diagonal, venetian, Serviceable dresses in 
cashmere or light-weight this mode may be de- 
cloth may be employed veloped in Sone 
to develop this little covert, henrietta oF 
dress. serge. 





8178—LADILES SIX- 
GORED BOX-PLAIT- 8180—-MEN’S JUMP- 
ED SKIRT. 22, 24, 26, ER. 34; 36, 38, 40,42 and 
23, 30, 32, 34-inch waist. 44-inch breast. This ser- 
The skirt illustrated’ is viceable garment is made 
one of the favorites and of blue and white :ging- 
may be made up in ham. . Cotton cheviot, 
broad or ladies’ cloth, jean, chambrey and ma- 
venetian, covert, lans- dras are used for gar- 


ments of this style. 
which in each instance 
Give bust meas- 
give waist 


downe or poplin. 


Order by number, 
accompanies description. 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 

Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
,each pattern. 





Cancer of the lip is said by a physician 
to have been cccasioned by persistent lac- 
eration with a stiff tooth brush. 


DAUGHTERS 
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Bronchial Consumption. 


75 





PROM DR ROBERT HUNTER’S LECTURES ON LUNG 
DISEASES. 


Of the many forms of bronchitis, the one 
most alarming of all is that in which the 
symptoms closely resemble those of con- 
sumption, and hence called consumptive 
bronchitis, or bronchial consumption. You 
must not, however, understand from its 
name that it is really tuberculous in char- 
acter, or produced by the bacilli which 
cause true consumption, 

In all lung cases, I require a portion of 
the expectorated matter coughed up by the 
patient to be brought to me, or sent in a 
small bottle by express, before giving a 
definite opinion of the disease. If, on ex- 
amination, I find the tubercle bacilli pres- 
ent, the case is consumption! and if no ba- 
cilli—bronchitis. A large percentage of 
those who die of lung disease, supposed to 
be consumption, are really deaths by 
chronic bronchitis resembling consumption. 

A remarkable instance in verification of 
this recently occurred. A lady was brought 
to me in what appeared the last stage of 
consumption. Her physicians had told her 
husband that she could not live a week. 
She had a bad cough, puriform expectora- 
tions, night sweats, and was wasted almost 
to skin and bone. Judging by. her symp- 
toms and appearance, it was impossible not 
to fear that she had come too late. On 
sounding her Chest, however, I was sur- 
prised to find no solidification by tubercles, 
and on examining her sputum a total ab- 
sence of the bacilli. The history, too, of her 
sickness revealed that it had followed an 
attack of whooping cough and grippe. So, 
although her pulse was 120 a minute, and 
so feeble as to be hardly perceptible and 
the wasting of her body so extreme that she 
could not stand without support, I did not 
hesitate to pronounce the disease bronchial, 
and give it as my opinion that if we could 
sustain her strength long enough for reme- 
dies to act, she would be saved. She was 
immediately placed under medicated air 
treatment, with tonics to’impart appetite 
and digestives to help the enfeebled stom- 
ach to transform nourishments into chyle 
and blood. Within a week she showed 
signs of amendment. Her progress was 
necessarily slow, as the healing powers of 
the body were nearly exhaljusted before the 
first inhalation was given, but she gradu- 
ally acquired more and more strength, and 
within six weeks was able to take short 
walks in the open air. She recovered per- 
fectly in about six months, and is alive and 
well to-day. 

This case shows the importance of a cor- 
rect diagnosis and proper adaptation of the 
treatment of the conditions to be remedied. 
Had the true nature of her disease not been 
discovered just when it was she would have 
lost her life through wrong treatment, and 
been recorded as another death by con- 
sumption. 

Every form of bronchitis is curable by 
local antiseptic and healing remedies ap- 
plied directly to the lungs by medicated air 
inhalation, but none of them by stomach 
treatment. The stomach is not the part 
affected. The air tubes and cells of the 
lungs are the seat of every bronchial dis- 
ease, and unless remedies capable of chang- 
ing their bad secretions and healing the 
inflamed tubes are applied to them, cure is 
impossible. To treat bronchial and other 
lung diseases through the stomach and hold 
out a hope of cure by that treatment is 
malpractice, and ought to be pfinished as a 
crime against the sick. 

In order to obtain Dr Hunter’s book, The 
Lungs and Their Diseases, free, it is neces- 
sary to mention this paper and address 
Dr Robert Hunter Association, 117 W 45th 
street, New York. 


TAPE-WORM EXPELLED ALIVE, Mead 
Byron Field & Co.183 State St.Chieago 
COE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 cortices Cieteinna.o. 


When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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Sponge Cake. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





The most delicious sponge cake I have 
ever eaten, and also the one most perfect 
in a dietetic sense, calls for no soda, cream 
of tartar or baking powder; neither does it 
call for an extravagant number of eggs. 
The recipe is as follows: 

Three eggs, 1 cup pulverized sugar’ 2 pinch 
of salt, 1 teaspoon lemon extract and 1 cup 
sifted flour. A very economical cake, as 
will be seen at a glance. 

The eggs must be perfectly fresh, and 
urless pulverized sugar is used, the cake 
will be less delicate. The mode is as fol- 
lows: Separate the whites and yolks of the 
eggs and beat the whites until so stiff that 
they will not fall from an inverted bowl. 
Beat the volks until a thick froth. Add a 
pinch of salt to the whites and half the su- 
gar, whip lightly in, but do not stir, and 
add the rest of the sugar to the yolks in 
the same manner. Then beat yolks and 
whites together very quickly, add the flour, 
beating it in lightly, and the lemon extract. 
The batter will seem rather thin, but it will 
come from the oven a most delicate and 
delicious cake. After the flour is beaten in, 
pour the mixture into a buttered sponge 
cake pan, and bake in rather a quick oven. 

Do not oven the oven door for at least 
seven minutes, or until the cake has had 
time to form, then, if it is browning, put a 
thick paper gently over the top. Open and 
close the oven door very quickly and gent- 
ly, for if the cake is jarred it will be certain 
to fall. Do not open it oftener than neces- 
sary, and when you do so, be quite certain 
that no cold air can strike the cake. A 
minute or two before it is done, with a su- 
gar sifter sift a little pulverized sugar over 
the top. Be careful not to remove the cake 
from the oven before it is done, for if the 
cooler air strikes ft before it is perfectly 
baked, itis quite certain to fall. 

If the above directions are carefully fol- 
lowed, a cake exactly like the delicious 
penny sponge cakes (in all but size) sold by 
the best confectioners, will be the result: 
Very often recipes and materials are 
blamed for failures in cake making, when 
the trouble lies only in neglecting to follow 
directions carefully. In above recipe use a 
scant cup of flour, and a slightly more gen- 
ercus one of sugar. 

Sponge cake should be beaten rapidly, 
as stirring makes it sticky and less light. 
The quicker the materials are put together 
and in the oven to bake, the more certain 
is the cake to be perfect. No other variety 
of cake depends so much upon careand good 
judgment. Yet it is a cake that is well 
worth attaining perfection in, as few others 
are at once so economical, so easily and 
quickly made, and so delicious with f~*‘t, 
custards and ice cream. 


—— 


The Esculent Celery. 


E. M. LUCAS, 





Celery is fast taking a prominent place 
among vegetables, but even yet does not 
receive the attention its merits demand. It 
is one of our finest esculents, and it may 
be served in such a variety of methods 
that it need never become tiresome. It is 
claimed to be invaluable to sufferers from 
rheumatism and all nervous affections. No 
part of the plant need be wasted. 

Cream of Celery: Boil % cup rice in 3 
pts milk, and when tender add_ the 
blanched parts of 1 large head grated cel- 
ery. Boil 10 minutes longer, strain and rub 
through the sieve. Season with salt, pep- 
per and 1 large spoon butter. A cup of 
whipped cream, added just before serving, 


‘is a nice addition. 


Celery Soup: This is also a cream soup, 
but more economical than the previous 
recipe. Boil 2 outside stalks of celery and 
cut in small pieces in 3 pts water. 
Add also 1 small onion and 1 sprig pars- 
ley. When tender, strain, mashing the 
celery through the sieve. Mix 1 tablespoon 
butter with 1 tablespoon flour. Add to the 
soup with 1 pt milk, and season with salt 
and pepper. This soup may be thickened 
with sago or rice, when the flour is to be 
omitted. 

Celery with-Cream Sauce: Scrape. and 
wash the celery clean, and cut into two- 
inch pieces. Cover with boiling water and 
cook until tender. This in a measure de- 
pends upon the age of the celery. If young 
and consequently tender, 20 minutes’ cook- 
ing will suffice. If old it must be boiled 





THE GOOD COOK 


longer. When sufficiently cooked, drain. 
Make a sauce of 1 tablespoon each of but- 
ter and flour blended together and add 
1 pt boiling milk or thin cream. Season 
nicely with salt and pepper, add the celery, 
give one boil and serve. The celery may 
also be cut in lengths of four or five inches 
and tied in small bundles, like asparagus. 
Boil until tender, drain, remove the strings, 
and serve. A cream sauce may be poured 
over, or it may be served with a vinaigrette 
consisting of 2 tablespoons olive oil, 1 ta- 
blespoon vinegar, 1 saltspoon salt, half as 
much pepper and 1 teaspoon chopped shal- 
lots. This is served in a sauce bowl, and 
in serving the celery help each person to 
a little sauce. 

Celery Greens: Wash the blanched and 
unblanched leaves of celery, and boil in 
slightly salted water until tender. Drain, 
press and chop lightly. Season with butter, 
pepper and salt, and serve very hot. This 
is excellent, much better than spinach. 
Dish on hot toast. 

Stewed Celery: Cut into two-inch lengths 
and boil in salted water. When tender, 
Grain, season with 1 large spoon butter and 
salt and pepper to taste. Add to 1 pt celery 
% teaspoon each of parsley and shallots 
chopped as fine as possible. 

Celery Sauce: This sauce is excellent for 
beiled poultry or game. Boil 4 large stalks 
of celery until tender in 1 pt water, and 
when tender, strain, mashing as much of 
the celery as possible through the strainer. 
Blend 1 tablespoon butter with 1 dessert- 
speon flour. Add to the celery water, place 
over the fire, and when it boils add salt and 
pepper and a very little powdered mace. If 
wanted richer, add a little cream or the 
beaten yolk of an egg. For a brown celery 
sauce, fry an onion in butter, add 1 des- 
sertspoon flour, and then the pulped celery 
and the water in which it was boiled. A 
suspicion of nutmeg is an improvement. 

Fried Celery: Wash and cut the celery 
ir.to four-inch pieces, boil until tender in 
water slightly salted. Drain, squeeze over 
the celery the juice of 1 lemon and allow 
to cool. Dip each piece in flour, fry in but- 
ter until a delicate brown and serve hot. 

Celery Fritters: Boil two-inch lengths of 
celery in water and drain. Make a batter 
of 2 eggs, 1 cup milk, salt and pepper, and 
sufficient flour to make of a proper consist- 
ency. Add the celery, and fry 1 spoonful 
at a time in hot lard. 

Celery Omelet is a nice breakfast dish. 
E c the yolks of 3 eggs until thick, when 
add the beaten whites of the eggs, 2 table- 
spoons milk, and 3 tablespoons fine white 
celery chopped as small as possible. Season 
with salt and pepper. Place 1 tablespoon 
butter in a frying pan, and when brown, 
pour in the eggs. Break the omelet in 
places with a fork, to allow the uncooked 
portions to run down. When nicely cooked, 
fold over and shake onto a hot plate. 

Celery on Toast: Cut the celery in small 
bits and boil until tender. Drain off the 
water and mash the celery smooth. Adda 
few spoonfuls cream (or failing that, but- 
ter), salt and pepper. Toast some bread a 
delicate brown and put a few spoonfuls of 
celery on each slice. Send to the table hot, 
and serve with a cream sauce made as di- 
rected above. 

Celery Catsup: Separate and wash 2 heads 
celery, chop fine, boil in 1 pt water until 
tender, then add 1 pt vinegar, 1 saltspoon 
cayenne, 4% teaspoon mace and a little pinch 
of cloves. Let it boil for a few minutes, 
strain through a colander and bottle for 
use. Nice for steaks, boiled meats, etc. 

In salads for winter, celery is especially 
valuable. In this manner it is very flexible, 
as a celery salad may be a very elaborate 
affair or very simple. Celery cut in two- 
inch lengths or even shorter may be served 
with a plain French dressing of oil, vinegar, 
salt and pepper. Or mix the celery with an 
equal part of endive or cress. Endive and 
celery may be converted into a very pretty 
salad. Shred the celery and endive and 
arrange high in the center of a salad bowl. 
Lay a circle of hard-boiled eggs cut into 
rings around the top, and pour over a dress- 
ing of 2 table voons oil, 1 of vinegar and salt 
and pepper to taste. Never dress a salad 


‘Icng before it is required for the table, as 


by standing it loses its freshness and pret- 
ty. crisp, light appearance. 

Celery and Egg Salad is made of celery 
shredded fine, mixed with half its bulk of 
hard-boiled eggs cut into small dice. This 
may be dressed with a mayonnaise or 
French dressing. 

Nut and Celery Salad is very popular. 
Walnuts are shelled and scalded for 10 min- 
utes in enough water to cover, with a few 
spices. Drain, cool and add twice as much 
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celery cut into small pieces, and serve with 
mayonnaise. 

Celery Sandwiches are made in various 
ways. One method is to cut the bread very 
thin, butter it and sprinkle thickly with 
grated celery, squeeze over a few drops of 
lemon juice, place another slice on top and 
serve. These are nice with cheese. Or 
spread the bread with grated cheese and 
celery mixed. Where plenty of sweet cream 
may be obtained, whip a gill to a thick 
froth, mix in a gill of grated celery and 
spread over bread. These sandwiches must 
be made just before serving. Cold meats 
take on a fresh flavor if sprinkled with 
freshly grated celery, and a little added to 
a soup just before serving is excellent. 

Good Homemade Vinegar—Every farm- 
er does not possess a cider press, so it will 
probably not be amiss if I inform the 
readers of a good but simple method of 
making vinegar for home use. Take your 
apples, wash them well, and then cut them 
any @®sired size, the smaller the better, 
without paring or coring. Fill a kettle 
about three-fourths full of the cut apples 
and then pour as much water over them 
as the kettle will conveniently hold and set 
on the stove to cook. Let them cook until 
they are perfectly soft and then strain 
through a sack made of some thin material. 
If the juice and pulp are too thick to strain 
well, add water until sufficiently thinned 
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and proceed as before. Pour the strained 
juice into a Darrel, cover the top with a 
thin cloth and. set in the sun, where it 
Will soon begin to “make.” If one makes 
only a small amount, say three or four 
gallons, the juice may be put in‘a jar and 
set in the kitchen near the stove and it will 
soon be strong enough to use.. If a Ifttle 
vinegar plant or “mother,” as it is com- 
monly called, is added after the juice has 
cooled, the vinegar will be ready for use 
much sooner than if no ‘‘mother’”’ is used. 
[Mrs ©. E. D. 


Johnny Bread—The very best recipe for 
corn bread that I have ever tried is here 
given. Beat 2 eggs, the whites and yolks 
separately; take 1 pt sour milk or butter- 
milk, 2 tablespoons sugar, 1 tablespoon but- 
ter.(warmed, so it will mix readily with the 
other ingredients) and a little salt. Mix 
all these together well with the exception 
of the whites of the eggs. Put 2 teaspoons 
soda absolutely free from lumps into 1 pt 
cornmeal and sift and stir into the milk, 
ete. Then, after beating whites of eggs, 
add them also. Butter a pan thoroughly 
and bake in a hot oven for about 25 min- 
utes. If made exactly by rule, the result is 
sure to be. satisfactory.—[E. M. Lucas, 





Warm Doughnuts—i find people do not 
Know that they can have warm doughnuts 
every morning as long as the doughnuts 
last, by putting them between two tins and 
setting in the oven. Or-if on an oil or gas 
stove, set them on a mat and turn once 
lest they burn. . This is a recipe for plain 
doughnuts such as are good in coffee: One 
egg well beaten, t cup Sugar, 1 cup new 
milk, 2 secant spoons cream tartar, % spoon 
soda, salt and spice to taste. Wet rather 
soft.—[J. M. Cooley. 





Pork Pies—Cut thin slices of fat salt 
pork, parboil them, then put a layer of the 
pork in a baking pam and season with 
white pepper, mace or nutmeg, and add 
some slices of apples cored, peeled and 
sprinkled with sugar. Proceed in this or- 
der until you have the required quantity 
and let the last layer be apples. Cover 
with a puff paste. Just before the pie is 
done brush over with beaten egg.—[M. 
Effie Knapp. 





Stuffing for Fowls—Steep % Ib bread 


crumbs in milk and then drain off all the 
liquid. Place this in a saucepan, uncov- 
ered, and boil 10 minutes to reduce its 
quantity. To this add 4 og butter, salt, 
pepper, sage, thyme, parsley and 4 raw egg 
yolks. Just “before using add the dried 
bread erumbs.—[Lahia Mitchell. 





To Warm Ham—Cut some very thin 
slices of cold. broiled ham, broil them over 
a clear fire until brown, lay the slices on 
a platter, put on a few drops of lemon 
juice and serve. Another way ts to put 1 
oz butter into a saucepan on the stove, and 
when melted, add 4 tablespoons currant 
‘jelly. As soon as jelly is melted, put in 
some nice slices of cold broiled ham, and 
wher heated through, serve—[M. Effie 
_1Knapp. 





Mock Cherry Pie—Take 1 cup chopped 
raisins, 1 cup cranberries (canned ones 
just as good), 1 cup sugar, 1 cup water, 2 
tablespoons flour, 1 teaspoon vanilla, Bake 
with two crusts.—[Mrs E. A. Roundy. 





Sour Cream Pie—Také 1 cup sour cream, 
1 cup brown sugar, yolks of 2 eggs, 1 tea- 
spoon each of cinnamon, cloves and all- 
spice, 1 tablespoon flour, 2 teaspoons vine- 
gar, whites of the eggs for frosting.—[Mrs 
E. A. Roundy 





Lemon Pie—To the juice and _ grated 
rind of 4 large lemons add 4 scant cups 
granulated sugar and the yolks of 6 eggs 
well beaten. Beat in 6 teaspoons cold wa- 
ter and the stifily beaten whites of 6 eggs 
Bake with both upper and lower crust. 
{L. M. 





Outside of Chocolate Creams—Boil 1 cup 
sugar and % cup milk untif the mixture 
begins to candy: Then stir in 1 square 
chocolate which has been previously melt- 
ed over boiling water. When ready dip 
cream balls in the chocolate for an in- 
stant and then place on oiled paper.—[Car- 
rie May Ashton. 





° relied upon to restore health to women who thus suffer. It is a sovereign 
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"Lam so Glad you are 
well. Dear Sister.” 
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This picture tells its own story of sisterly affection. The older girl, 
just budding into womanhood, has suffered greatly with those irregularities a 
and menstrual diffieulties which sap the life of so many young women. 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound can always be 








5 cure for the worst forms of female complaints,—that bearing-down feeling, 
weak back, falling and displacement of the womb, inflammation of the 
ovaries, and all troubles of the uterus or womb. It dissolves and expels 
tumors from the uterus in the early stage of development and checks any 
tendency to cancerous humors. It subdues excitability, nervous prostration, 
and tones up the entire female system. 


Gould anything prove more clearly the et- 
ficiency of Mrs. Pinkham’s Medicine than the 
following strong statement of Grace Stansbury? 


‘Dean Mrs. PrnkHam :—I was a sufferer from female weakness for 
about a year anda half. I have tried doctors and patent medicines, but 
nothing helped me. I underwent the horrors of local treatment, but re- 
eeived no benefit. My ailment was pronounced ulceration of the womb. 
- I suffered from intense pains in the womb and 
ovaries, and the backache was dreadful. I had 
leucorrhea in its worst form. Finally, I grew so 
weak I had to keep my bed. The pains were so 
hard as to almost cause spasms. When I could 
endure the pains no longer, I was given morphine, 
My memory grew short and I gaye up all hope of 
getting well. Thus I draggedalong. To please 
my sister I wrote to Mrs. Pinkham for advice. Her 
answer came, but meantime I was taken. worse 
and was under the doctor’s care for a while. 

‘“‘ After reading Mrs, Pinkham’s letter, I con- 
cluded to try her medicine. After taking two 
bottles I felt much better; but after using six : 

: “lj bottles I was cured. All of my friends think ay 
* > se ¥| cure almost miraculous. I thank you very mue. 
for your timely advice and wish you prosperity 
in your noble work, for surely it is a blessing to 
broken-down women. I have full and complete faith in the Lydia 
E. Pinkham Vegetable Compound.”—Gracz B. StaNsBuBy, 
Herington, Kansas. 


Owing to the fact that some skeptical 
people have from time to time questiened : 
the genuineness of the testimonia" ‘etters ~ 
we are constantly publishing, we have 
deposited with the National City Bank, of Lyna, Mass., $5,000, 
which will be paid to any person who will show that the ae 
























testimonial is not genuine, or was published before obtaining 
writer's special permission.—I,yp14 KE. PINKHAM MEDICINE Co, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Plants the Seeds—Cultivates the Plants. 


That is the shortest way to tell what this ‘‘Planet Jr.,” No. 4 Combined Seeder and Wheel 
Hoe does. Sows in drills or drops in hills at any distance. Opens the drills, sows, covers, 
rolls and marks the next row at one operation. Being very fagt it gets all the seed in just 
when the ground and all conditions are at their best. All plants get an even’start. Can 

be changed quickly to cultivator, hoe, rake, plow, hiller, etc. Has attachments for all these uses. 

Guaranteed satisfactory. Price low. 












The “Planet Jr.” line comprises also Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, Pivot Wheel Cultivators, 
Orchard Cultivators, Celery Hillers, Markers, Levelers, Potato Diggers. Sugar 
Beet Seeders and Cultivators.etc. Prices on all are largely reduced 
Send for our 1901 ‘Planet Jr.” Catalog. It tells allabout our goods, Shows by 
16 full page photographic illustrations how they are used in this A other countries. 
We have already issued 350,000 and will issue more if necessary... We mail it free. 


Ss. L. ALLEN & CO., Box $107-E, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Medals at Paris Exposition; Highest Award, 


or 1901. 


































Repeating Rifles 


repeat. They don’t jam, catch, or fail to extract. In a 
word, they are the only reliable repeaters. Winchester 
rifles are made in all desirable calibers, weights, and 
Styles ; and are plain, partially or elaborately ornamented, 
suiting every purpose, every pocketbook, and every taste, 


Winchester Ammunition 


is made for all kinds of shooting in all kinds of guns. 


FREE, Send Name and Address on a Postal 
* for our 164-Page Illustrated Catalogue. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 


—s The Christi Advocate 


NEW od ENcvcLoparpic Dictionary FOR 1904. 























* a business transaction of large magnitude we recently secured several thousand sets in sheets 

of the ** Encyclopedic Dictionary,” and have decided to offer them to our subscribers at less 
than their actual cost to us. We bind the Dictionary in six large volumes, cloth, and offer it to 
subscribers to The Christian Advocate only, at the price given below. There is no better value 
offered anywhere this year. 5,300 pages, over 3,000 illustrations ; 250,000 words defined ; nearly 
3,000 engravings directly accompanying the text, and 64 magnificent new plates in colors and 
monotone, 


I. We offer to send “ The Christian Advocate” for 1901 to any address in the United States © 
for $2.50, postage prepaid, and will send a copy of “ The New Century Home Book” to every 
subscriber, new or old, for 190i. All new subscribers will receive the paper from January 1 
to the close of 1901 for $2.50, including postage. 

Il. We will send “ The Christian Advocate” for 1901, including a copy of “The New © 
Century Home Book,” and one set (six volumes, cloth) of the great “ Encyclopaedic Dictionary” 
for $7.00, cash with order. 

If you prefer we have an installment plan. Write to us about it. 


Orders will be entered as received. You are to pay freight or express charges. Address 
EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


"UNCGI ano 
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ok’, Prof CLARENOE M. Pde Pgh my so don’t staple only the two top and one bottom wires 
wal oqucerning the fungoug diseases = aavqned on L. B. Robertson, Receiver, 
has endeavored to give suck a concise account of the | ~ PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADBIAN, MICH. 
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Second Hand MACHINERY 


FOR SALE. Everything in engines, boilers, 
umps, iron and wood working machinery, shaft- 
ng, pulleys, belting and mill —. Prices 


lowest. We can save you money. Write to us. 
HARRIS MACHINERY CoO., 
1008 Wax<hington Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 








FORGE. 


“MAKES BLACKSMITH BILLS SMALLER” 
WELDS A 4in. WAGON TIRE. 
GUARANTEED yt yew REs 
FUNDED. over CARLOADS 

Ges 6 re SHIPPED DIRECT TO FARMERS We 
ALL PARTS OF THE U.S, AND CANADA Last YEAR» 


‘SPEC tAL OFFER. Paice COMPLETE 842° ONTI MAR.9%) 


#901. THIS OFFER eta APPEAR AGAIN .WRITE TO OAV. 
SEND STAMP FOR CA TALOGUE AND TESTIMONIALS. 


THE C.A.S. FORGE WORKS, Saranoc, Mich 


ARMER’S FORGE a 


The handiest thinga man can have on 

x —— With our ball bearing forge 
you © all your repairs and save time 
and biackemith Bills. We pay the freir* t 
aad give a combined anvil and vise FREE 
Send at once for free catalogue, 


Fi sold last in ev state in 
©. B. Harper Mts. Mfg Co., Box San. Marchalltown, Lowa 
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Others Are, Why Not You? 





Thousands of farmers now selling the FROST FENCE. 
I will not interfére with your regular farm werk, an 
will increase your profits. Write for full particulans 
and catalogue. 

Frost Wire Fence Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
_ WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 





